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JREPORT OF THE MICA ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER I 


tsjB oonrsTinnaoK or ras oomicittxk ans tss oonduot or 

TBX SKQUniT 

The Mica Enquiry Committee was constituted by the Government of India 
by a llesolution dated the 23rd October, 1944*, directing the Committee to 
“enquire into and report on ail problems relating to the mica industry and its 
present and future development including the following: — 

(i) Immediate problems relating to the Mica Control Order*, 1940 (both in 
regard to war production and' long term policy) and the review of any orders that 
may have been passed by Government in connection with that Order; 

(ii) The present system of marketing — both inland and abroad ; 

(iii; Standard mation of quality; 

(iv) The extent to which alternative sources of supply may have jeopardised 
or are likely to jeopardise the position of this country as the principal supplier 
of muscovite mica; 

(v) The extent to which other materials that may be used as substitutes for 
mica, may liavo displaced or are likely to displace mica from its uses In the 
industry; 

(vi) Increased utilisation ol mica in this country for the manufacture of 
fii libbed goods; 

(vii) Methods of development with special rclercuce to the following:—' 

(a) Research, 

(b) Conservation, 

(c) Methods of mining, 

(d) Methods of processing, 

(e) Methods of marketing, 

(f) Methods of meeting competition; 

(viii) The desirability of setting up a suitable machinery whether by the 
appointment of a Central Mica Committee or otherwise to watch the interests 
of the mica trade and industry; and 

(ix) Any other matter of importance as may be brought to the notice of the 
Committee. “ 


The following gentlemen were appointed assessors and technical advisers to 
assist the Committee in the enquiry: — 

A88e$SQf8 

Bai Saheb Pradhan Suryavarti Prasad, Inspector of Mica Accounts, 
Kodarma (representative of the Government of Bihar) ; 

Mr. E. Watson, Domchanch and Mr. Chandmall Eajgaria, Giridih (repre* 
sentatives of Bihar Mica Miners and Besders); 

Mr. S. y. Knshnaswami, I.C<S» (representative of the Government of 
Madras); 

^ Mr. Jt>, Kttraya,«a Eeddi, Gudur (representative of the Madras Mica trade); 

Mr. Kumar Agarwala* BhOwara (representative of the Rajputanfr KDiti 
Ntfe); mi -V 
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Direcstor, Geological SUi’vey of India; and 
* Dirf^'okyr, Hcientific and Industrial liesoarcb, or lu his absence, another repre^^ 
aentabivo oi the Directorate of jsicientific and Industrial llesearch. 

yabsequently# the Chief Inspector of Mines at Dhanbad was directed to gito 
the ConiDiittee all possible assisiatict* in the enquiry/' 

71ie reasons for the setting up of the Oomraittee were given by the Govern- 
ment of India in an (Mirlica* Resolution, as follows: — 


*‘(ij Re<jent events have shown ilmt tljc pri*s(‘nt (jrganiHation of the mica in- 
dustry and trade is eAtremeJy unsatisfactory and iends to encourage methods 
and practices that are detrimental to the healthy development of the industry; 

(ii) The present mining practices are generally so wasteful and- primitiTe 
that an t‘riquiry by a eoriip(‘k‘iii (Vininnit<n* into the best means of conserving 
this iuiportunt ininorul asset oi tli(‘ counfiy seems csscniially necessary at this 
stage ; 

(iii) 'Die prcHHUt Jnclliod^ ol jnarkcdnig lcn\i* j ^ood (Uni\ to be dosirocl, and 

ii'tandurdisatiorj of qualit) will butonic incjt asujgJy urgent in post-war years. It 
is considered ticccSHarv to obtum aufh<»ntali\<* (»n these questions so that 

the itnliKlrv ma\ be proptul^^ oi ctniMd u> lac' tfie probleins Uiat will ari^'C after 
the war; and 


(ivj The nnca iudH'.tJ,^ m ihi*^ (ounti^^ will, in ail })iobability, have to face 
incroasiug coinpeiiiion from aliroad boon alter the tessaiion of hostilities. Such 
competition may arise from a]t)ernatt\e soiuci*^ of su|)])ly as well as from possible 
substituk's wdiich recent ioelmologi(*al udvancf's may ('\entually produce. It is 
ncc(*bsury that these problems of the tuture should b(' studied in advance by a 
competent authority. ’ ’ I 

The Chairman took charge of his duties in the forenoon of the 8th November, 
1944, nnd a preliminary ihoeting of the Committee was held at Patna on the 
20th and 2lst November, 1944. At this meeting it was decided to call for memo- 
randa on the hubjocis referred to the C’ornmittce for enquiry, from individuals 
and asso(*iaiion.s connected with Ihe mica industry, or otherwise interested in it 
and coirqictoni to express their view's. H(>sides addressing the invitations for 
the submission of the memoranda to kuow’n individuals and associations, adver- 
tistmienfs wt'Ve tHS(M‘t('d in Pngli.sh and \eniaei'lar luwvspfipers eiiculatiug in the 
principal mica producing areas in India askite^r tor expressions of opinion from 
interested and competent pervons. The date originnllv fixed for the submission 
of these memoranda was necessarily short, as the Committee wished to have 
ffomo id^ of public views on the subject before its first visit to the mica mining 
area. Tie date was subsequently extended and memoranda w'ere received ns‘ 
late as dune, 1945. 


In all tnemotauda were received from forty persons, firms or, associations. A 
ooniplete list of them showing the dates of the receipt of the memoranda is set* 
out in Appendix IT, Some of these moinoranda were elaborate documents deab 
mg with several aspects of the industry. Most, however, were shoH notes deal.* 
mir with fv few points with which the author was familiar or speciallv concerned. 
Whatever the length and nature of the memoranda, thev were all oarefullv 
considered and were found of great value for focussing the attention of the Com- 
mit;oe on tho particular matters, which were in controversy and needed investi- 
gation, Thpy ‘were also the basis upon which the Committee selected witnesses 

^^hnice. however, the Committee m 
not fe el itself bound to examine as witnesses all the persons who had submitted! 


No. M!1> ihe 




♦ Covemmwt of Tndw, Department of Labour. t> o letter 
Deeiensb^, 1944, 

lhdto.T>„wtn><«nt «f Uho^r. Xo. 
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liaei^oraoda* It gave peferetice to persona posaespng firat«iband Jmowleclge 
about the industr; and about the problexna under investigation^ and tried to* 
ttoid a multiplicity of witnesses on the same point. Also, the Committee did 
not feel bound to confine its choice to the persons who had submitted momo^ 
randa. Had it done so, it would have deprived itself of the assistance of many 
^ competent witnesses, well qualified to advise the Committee about the industry. 

The Committee began its first-hax^ acquaintance with the industry by 
visit to the Bihar mica belt lasting from the 15th to the 21st December, 1044* 
In this tour the Committee inspected mines, prospecting pits and factories in’ 
trder to acquaint itself with the prevailing methods of mining mica and prepar- 
mg ft for the market. In the courso of this tour, the Committee inspected 
ileven mines and eleven factories, in Januai-y 1945 from the 16th to the 28rA 
the Committee visited the mica producing area of Kajputana, and in the follow-^ 
ing month from the 8th to the 17th it toured m the Madras area. In those tours, 
in addition to inspecting mines, prospecting pits and factories, the Committee 
recorded the fonnal evidence of thirty-seven witin^ssps. On the way to Madras, 
the Committee took the opportunity of meeting the Chniiniaj) of the Joint Mica 
Mission at (^alcutta and examining him as a witness. Tf also in^pecled a mica- 
nite faeiory at Ralkia, Howrah, The Committee closed i(^ invcbtigalioii in the 
field by two visits to tlie Bihar area lasting from tlie I8th to the 24th March 
and the 17ih to the 27th April, 1945, during which it in'corded the formal ovi- 
flence of thirty witnesses. Complete list«i of the mines and factories inspected 
and the witnesses formally examined are given iti Appendices ITT to V. 

In these tours the Committeo was accompanied throughout by four or more 
of its assessors and technical advisers, and found them of the greatest assistance 
in the examination of witnesses and the ijispection of mines, prosp^^cting pits 
and factories. 

Besides the formal examination of witnesses, the Committee took the oppor- 
tunity, during its visits to the mines and factories, of discussing the problems 
ef tho industry with the miners and dealers, and of (piestioning their employees 
and labourers. Tt also obtained a considerable amount of information from 
offieini and other sources hs means of ( orrospondence and bv Dio suppiv of 
relevant literature. 

Finally, in three meetings lasting from the 4th to the' 9th June, Ihc 16th to 
t])<' 2 oh] July and the 6th to the 11th December, 1945, the Conruniltoe discussed 
the subject at length wu'th its assessors and technical advisors, and f*ntue +hA- 
conclusions which are set out in the following chapters. 
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Characteristics ol Mica 

'j i)(. inirn i!jrhiii<‘S Several inim^rais, aii ciiaraelorisod bv a biglilv 

developed basal eltaavage. enabling tljcjn to l)e readily split into very thin sheets 
of even tbieknes.s. Tliis i biekness may be even less than one mil (one tlioiisaiultb 
of an inc-’h), and the sj)litting may be done by a woman or a child working with 
a sharp pointed knife. When free from extraneous stains these sheets are 
transparent, and their tiexil)ility, toughness, and heat-iiisulating qualities inaJve 
them suitable for the chimneys of incamdescent lamps and the inspection win- 
dows of oil stoves, in wliieh form mica is familiar to most people. 

In addition, mica, iias various other qualities specially fitting it for electrical 
jMirposes. it is impervious to water and is chemically stable and relatively inert. 
It has high dieli^dric str«uigth, a low power factor and a high dielectric constant. 
It is practically incompressible and (*,au stand vibration. Its volume is un- 
affected by changes of tenjj)erature. In very thin flakes, knowm as splittings, it 
can l)e bonded together l)y some binding material which is itself an insulator, and 
can be made up inio slaads of any dcjsired thickness, sliape and size; thi.s pro- 
duct, known as micanite or built-up mica, has certain special uses as an insulator. 
Th(j resonating quality of mica makes it an important ingredient in t-ele- 
cormnunication, A large* (juantitv of high quality block mica is annually )ised 
for thr condensers of rjidiem and I In* ieonosropes of (ck'vision apparatus. 

Varieties of Mica 

The princij)al micas of commercial importance are muscovite and |)hlogopite. 
Both are silieiiicis of potash and alumina, but the latter contains magnesia as 
well. It ds somowliat softer than and not so resilient as muscovite, but can 
stand rather higher temperatures. For some limited purposes phlogopitc is more 
suitable than TnuRC(‘)vit(> Vmt, apart Irom these uses, mnsc'rn'Hc is the* mien in 
general use,, in the electric industry and (‘oni])rises al)out niiiciy per cc 7 if. of tlu' 
total world production of mica. 

Occurrence of mica in India 

India’s importance as a producer of mica is clear from the fact that before 
the war over seventy per cent, of the world’s supply of sheet muscovite came 
from India, This mica is derived almost entirely "from three areas, Bihar, 
Madras and Bajputana. The relative importance of the three areas will appear 
from the figures below, showing the production of mica in India in the vears 
1984-1943:— 


Output of Dressed Mica in India during the Years 1934^1943, in CwL 





The Bihar belt is the oldest and most important of tlio tliroe areas. It lies 
in the districts of Hazaribagh and Gaya, with small portions in the adjoimug. 
districts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. Tlie mines are scattered over an ares 
measuring roughly ninety miles by twenty miles. They produce the famous 
Bengal Euby mica which has long been regarded as the best mica for electrical 
purposes. The Madras mines lie mainly in the Nellore district, and are scattered 
over a belt measuring roughly sixty miles by eight to ten miles. Madras pro- 
duecb some ruby mica of good quality; the greater portion of Madras mica is- 
green coloured and generally obtains a lower price than Bengal Ruby mica, 
The Itajputana mines lie partly in the Chief Commissioner’s Brovince of Ajmer- 
Merwara, and partly in the States of Mewar, Tuiik, Jaipur and Shahpura. Mica 
has been found in other States in Bajputana, but so far only iii negligible 
quan'tilies. Tlio mica is mostly ot the ruby variety, bur nmch ol it is buckled 
and does not' eommand the .same price as tbe product ot Biiinr. MeAvar State, 
tlie, principal jiroduee]* in UajputHua, has eotoe into the tiidd very rceeiiily, and 
iiK.' mica .^0 Jai’ nblnincil h‘* >'01 near Ihe stirlare. I b*,* ind'isli’y in liM|pnla,lu 
is young, and llie pioiressing of mica has not ytU i'ah'anced lav enough for direct 
€X])oi’t. Rajput ana. miea finds its way into the band^ of Uihar ilealors who 
j»repare it for tlie foreign market, it is, thereloiaa too carls to say wliat the 
quality and Aalno of Rajputaiia. mica will ('ve.ntually Inrn out to be. 

Manner of its occurrence 

Muscovite mica is found in V(*ius assex-iattai v\ ith ]>egmatite rock. The vein 
commonly consists ot a core of (piartz and an outer layer ol' [jcgmatite. The 
mineral is, in many eases, distributed as irregularly seattei'ed pockets in the 
pegnTal ilC“- as one of tbe witnesses described it, liKu' pbims in a pudding 
Generally, it is found in one or more of four zones, namely the hanging- wall and 
ill r,i)!-\\all. U'lieh' til*' p-'Cinalit.- is in (-mitarl wilh tlii- roimtrx rock, ai.d tin- 
Iwr mnor siirraees nr i-oiUai-tv of prgm.Mi ito xNilb tha ipiartz (*(.>riu wb'U'e tin 
latter is |,»rcsen<, Apart from Ibis, the distribution of mica (lo('s not obey any 
known rule. It is iiot certain that a pegmatite containing an et'.onoinicaljx 
workalile (piality of miea in oia* scedaon will continue to yield sucdi miea, or 
jnde(‘d any mica, in another or a deeper s(‘etion. Turther. the conlinuanec of 
tla* pegmatite itself is a matter of s]H‘eulati(m. jx'ginatite vein may ])inch 

out suddenly, and the most eared' ul .s(*ar(di may reveal no continuation. 

Processing of Mica 

■\Ji(*{i is found imbedded in tlie ]a.5gm{itit.e. vein in tlie form of wliat aiv known 
as '‘books’’ of mica. These are crystals of mica and comprise the mineral in 
its ciMide form. They may vary in size from a few cubic inch(>s to big blocks, 
measuring two to three hundred square inches in the plane of the laminations 
and c.ne fcjot or more across it. For preliminary treatment, tin* books are rifted 
>;}jif)s, varying from ♦'iirbt to thirty niih in tbickra>ss. and the W/J'st 
flaw's are tluai (-ut-awaiy. This work is usually done vxith sickles and tlie mica 
at this stage is described as sickle-drcs<‘vl block, or more sbortiy as Of 

rcfauit vf'aT’s. small dealei’s and some of the biggoi’ firoduecrs are using knives for 
the initial cutting before ])as.sing the sJahs to the sickle-dressing di-partmcjit; 
it is ehiimed that this involves less waste. After sickle-drossiug, tin* mica goes 
fo the grading department, wIku-c tlie inicn i.s graded according (0 size. Finally, 
the mica passes to the sorting department, whicli is tlu^ most im|>o]‘tanf stage* ' 

principal (pialities upon which suiting depmuls are clearness. Jiardncgs 
flatness, colour, and the size and number of “air” inclusions and “vegetable’ 
and mineral stains. The different degrees of those oualities are not r-apahle of 
exacl measurement, and it takes years of experience, to mak(» a goiM sorter 
Besides possessing the capacity to elas-sify mica, the sorter must be an expert 
with the knife, and he w^ell acquainted with the value of different onaiities of 
miea. A block of mica consists of a large number of adhering films. It may lx 
that the defects which affect the quality of the block are confined to one or two 
»f thf se films. A skilful sorter by j-emoving a film from tbe surface, or b> 
splitting a thick block info two thinner dilocks and removing a defective film 
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botweeu tliem, may raise tbe quality of the resultant blocks and a bif 

increase in the selling value of the mica. On the other liand, a inisiake m juag- 
meut on his })art will affeet tlie weight, and tlierclore the value, ot the mica 
which can be sold as block. 

After the sorting stage the mica is in three forms, block mica, chillas ani 
waste. Jilock mica is the dressed, graded and qualified product, varying i* 
thickness from eight to thirty mils* The superior qualities of the block mica ana 
the bigger sizes of the inferior qualities are largely exported as such. The Cikiltw 
are thin sheets of mica, less than eight mils thick, removed in the course of pro- 
cessing (md (jualifying mica. With llie block, which is not exported as such, 
they undergo further processing into s]>liitii»gs, wnippcrs, condenser films, con- 
ricMisor ]'>lales, wash<‘rs and dises. 

Splittings, measuring not more than one and a quarter mils in tbickness, are 
manufactured from block mica and ivom'chillas. The work is invariably done 
oy hand, partly in factories and ])artly in ilie lioim's of tlu* labourers. Women 
and children quickly bec-onu' i-xiK^rt at .s])lilli]ig. and thtar earnings ]>y this 
means both in ilic' factory and in tla- liome form an important addition to the 
incomes of (Jm' labouring classes in iIkj iMi<a» jirodiieing areas. Splittings may 
be in three lV>nns. loose, book-form fir jian-paekcd. lioosi* splittings are gone 
rally of smalt sl/es six'h as tirades N<'. oA and less. 'Dicy are ijiannfac4 ured 
ritJier in tlie factory er in the jiomo^ (>f tlic lalMjm''‘rs,. Ibggcr si/a' loose split- 
tings, such as (Jrmlcs \os, o and 1, an' sojticlimcs luaind’acturcd in the factories 
froru chillm. Boolcform splittings are made from larger sized block; each split- 
ting dnsled nitb mica powder aiid tla* sjilii tings arc put iogether in the ihape 
of the original block. 'Dk'v ao' veiy niucli in demand for ilie manufacture of 
b(.dte,r (jualitics of ndcauitf. In jian •jaicking the spliltiiigs are arranged in uni- 
form layers at Hk* botloni of ciroul.-u- or roctaiiL'iilar f>ans. Whmi llie layer lias 
reacITed a (liiidoicss of about one figldii of an inch it. is pressed together frovw 
the loj) am! the bottom. fo'shlv made '^pli^(ing^ liavc llie ipialiU <)f sticldng 

togellicr witb pro^siirc. llie \\liok« layer can Ibcii !>(> I'cniovcd and liandka] as 
one mass. I'bc di'inand for iJan paclo'd splittings is now coni])aratiYcly small. 

Wrappers are. films of speedfu'd thickness, varying from three-fourths mil to 
one ami a quarter mils. They are put up in the form of book-form splittings, 
bnt are not (htsted with powder. In ord(*r to ])rcvent’ theni from sticking it 
each other, they a?‘e pidi.slied on (‘iieli .side wit,}) a ])ad of elolli. Siieh iilin.s are 
extn'nndy Ilexilih' ; for iinc of their u>(‘s l.licy are rollial tightly several times 
round tlie central spindh* of aeropla.ne nedor spark [dugs, measuring a little 
oviM- one ciglith of tm ineli in diam(d(*r. Tln'v are mainly used to screen leads 
to stop aredng and railio itiiorhavjice, 'I’hey are generally required in the 
larger si/t's, (trades No, 1 and up. They ninst be free from defects, arid are 

car'-fully examini'd at tla.' time of pjuddng. Tla*v ar«' generally mnnnfactnrod 

from h]o(d\ stained quality. 

Condenser films ni-e used as diedectrics in radio and oflier* condensers. They 
fire required to be made to specified thicknesses between ihrec-fourth mil and 
four mils, and are mamifactured from bloclc of Good Stained or Fair Stained 
ffuality. The sizes usually supidied are of Grades Nos, ;i to 0. rondcnscr plates 

tire rnmdy condenser films cut to shape. Th(‘ films .and rdatt's supplied for this 

, purpose must be of good (jualiiy and com^tly strictly with flic requirements as 
In thickness. 

Washers and discs a.r<^ cut or punched acertrding to retpiirenKaits. They cm 
he easily in a de by ihe coiintricK rnairnfacturing (dc(4rica| equipnu'nt and the 
export of these from India is comparatively small. 

Dump-cut mica 

The block mica used in the manufacture of loose splittings is derived partly 
from the mines and partly .from dumps of waste rnica at minoii^/ and fnetori'es; 
Tlieso dumps \Awe originally formed when there was a small demand for split 
imgs, W the increased use of micanit^ ibev were found to contam mica, 
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which could be manufactured into saleable splittings. The dump mica is used 
for the luJuiufaeture of No. 0, Third Quality, Loose splittings, and these dumps 
are iViK-iy Tiisorted to wljeii the demand for .such splittings, which is very vari- 
able, go<‘s up. The extent to which tliis sourct^ of splitting quality mica is still 
avaiiahic will appear from the following figures, obtained from the manufacturers 
througli tlie fnspeetor of Mica Accounts:— 

Production of Mica Block from Factory and Mine Dumps in Bihar ^ m Owt. 




1942 

1913 

)944 

Froiii Mine Dumps : 


ao,78i 

17,83.1 

i2,5:n 

From Factory 1 lumps : , 

Total 

18,039 

. ■ 48,820 

r, ,<)!>“) 

2l,T(»o 

.>,S2o 

ltS,3o7 


Dealing in Mica 

'J1ie practice of the ininei’.s varies as to the extent to wJiich they process the 
mica before disposing of it. ^rhore arc some who go througli the entire process 
and export tlie finished })rodu(l. Others sell the mica iu the crude form, with- 
out any jancessing at all. Still others sell at various stages in between. Thus, 
there has grown up, iti addition to the miners, a class of dealers who act as 
middlemen between the miner and the foreign market. Borne of these middle- 
men buy the crude mica, dress it partly, and sell it to other dealers, wlio finish 
the proeessijjg, and export the mica. Some eoinpleie the dressing themselves 
and (.'Xport Ifu' mica, lucl others act merely as c<.)11ceiing agcihs, wlut collect 
mica, crude or sickle-dressed, from small miners, and sell it to bigger dealers. 
There arc‘ some again who maunfacture and deal in splittings only. The ei/e of 
the liiisiness of the dealers may vary from an annual turnover of Rs. r),0(),(XK’) 
tf» a turnover of Rs. 5,(X)0. Tliesc figures relate to persons who are purely 
dealer.s. The mining coinpanies have also found it convenient, to purchase mica 
for manufacture and sale in addition to their own product, and hence have ex- 
tended their bu.sinesB to dealings. The f-xtent to wliieli. dealing has increased 
will be apparent from the number of licences in existence in Bihar at the end of 
e.Mclj I'l the y(*jirs 1032 to 1941. T])(' lienves for 1939 are omiiterl beCMaus*? 

the Biliar and Oiissa Mfca Act. undiT whi('h t]t(‘sc licences wen* issued, was 
rcp(‘ale(] in tliat year, and was not rcjdaeed by the Mica Control Order till the 
next year. Tn considering these figures, some allowance sliould ’ne made for 
seV(U’Ml niinei’s and niining (companies who have taken nni dealer’s licenses. 


Total Number of in Force at the, FnA of the Ye/ir 


'^‘ear 

Miuor’s Lioonsos 

Doi tier's L 

1932 

44 

143 

1933 

02 

14.5 

I9:d 

75 

148 

1935 

10.5 

105 

1930 

110 

175 

1937 

193 

242 

1038 

223 

324 

1940 

115 

372 

1941 

179 

050 

1942 

200 

013 

1943 

220 

015 

1944 

230 

550 


In Madras and EajputaTia there is no system of licensing, and no specific 
enqiiiry was directed by us as to the number of dealers. , However, frojn our 
general enquiries we are in a position to s.ay that there .is*, practically no dealer 
in Bajputana, and a comparatively small number of dealers ip Madras. The 
greater part of the Bajputana product is sickle-dressed by tlip piihers, and is sold 
to Biheor dealers who visit Bajputana. Some of the Bajputana miners have 
recently taken out dealer's licenses, and are trying to process aid sell their own 
mica in Bihar. In Madras ten to twelve dealers share between them the bulk 
of the export trade, and besides them there are small dealers who act as their 
collecting agents. 



CIIAVIKU III 

MICA THEFT 


[Chap, Iff 


The problem of Uiiea theft a verv vexed uue, the iiivestigation of which 
has occupied a cousiderabie part of the C(anmittee’s time. 8o far as Madras 
and Ihijputana are concerned, the problem does not exist, in Bihar, the exis- 
tence of mica theft is admitted, but ilien* are two opinions regarding it. Accor- 
ding to one section of the iiuiustry, the tlieft is iiot enough to cause any concem» 
It does not exceed in proportion the I t existing in otiier industries and in other 
walks of Tile pjoblem is m(.‘rei\ (me of proper superintendence and con- 
trol. Ac(.;ording to the other seetioii, the tia.-it is excessive and endangers the 
continued existence of the industry. It is pointed out that mica is a semi-pre- 
cious mineral, tin.* nrttcr (pialitn's of wliirli soli at prices which, weight for 
vvoight, are higher tliMn Uiosc for silvn, an ! that mica is mined in jungle areas 
at scatt(.*red mines, and pass(5>, through the hands of nnr:iU‘rous coolies and sub- 
ordinate st:dT la.d'orr it eoiues (o laeO.'r^s o| the owner of the mine. Further, 
it is dihiculi. it not impossible (o identify, and. once it lias been removed from 
the custody of its legitimate owner, the thitd’ or rtu^eiver can sell it openly, 
without lear ol slleee^sfnl prosecution. 'I'lit;* j.)n‘vention of theft by supervision 
alone is, therefore, impossible. The elfeet on legitimate trade is harmful in 
two ways, b'ivhtlj*, the lionost miner i> dejuBral of his ju'operty. Secondly, 
the thief and the receiver, not having had to bear tbc cost of mining, can put 
liu.) mica oil lilt' Miartri ;i, a i .w pnc'', aeo (Ini'- iiritig d(»wit tlif \'alne (.'! tl'a* 
znica still left i,(.> iJa. irgiiimaU^ owner 


IIm' eonipiaim ii(»i a now one. li wa^. raised as long ago as .\la\ ir. 

a tMJuterence at Kodarma, presidetl o\(>r b\ ilu*. (.hjnmr.ssioner of Ohota Nagpur 
and attended bv Indian and j'lnropeaii mcmbrr.s of the industry. Among sug- 
gestions made lor dealing with {la* ((i-oblom were the (mforeeimmt (.)f a system 
of passes to accompany consignments, of mica, and the prohibition of the trans- 
port of mica ly niglit. Dm conlerenc*.' r('e(>gni.sed that, iis proposals would 
necessitate the. ivgistnitiiai of all mija-v.s and dealers, but eonsideiayd ibis a small 
matter^eonij)arod with ilu,' nvgonl necessity of putting a stop to mica stealing. 
In ,100 ^ the KodarmaMica Mining Assoeiation w'as foiMned and, amon<^ the 
pnncupal duties sp('.citieidly allottctl to its executive committee were tln^ devi- 
sing of imuisures to prevent trading in stolon mica, the giving of heh) to the 
po!i(,r h) detect jllegitumih; dealings in mica, and the provention of the re- 
employment i>j persons concerned in mica tliefi. 


From its establisbmont to the present Jay, the Kodarma Mica Minin* 
Assoprtion, un assoeuiOn, u-,(}. l.oU, hulian and European moinbers. has advo- 

I’ r ^ 

the spot Hito the fiuostuni of mien ihoft Tou-iinU J n ■ 

^ wSh tt f-ft, bill 

and Orissa Mica Association, had come into bein'- in { ’f, 

posed legislation, and its oppo.sition has been nreoJ 

of, the Kodarma Mica Mining Association was no^freal Ce Thi-t^ agitotion 
out by the Annual Eeport of the Bihar and OrissVMW T • * ’/ 

which eKplftins that. Uen it made thiroppos'L! 

,impih#ui of the gravifv of the ptiI” but^thoiwlif fW Assoei^on wis not 



mj . 

** would i>rove a liatter round the neck of many a bonajide mica dealer and 
miner and hinder the growth and deTeiopment of the industry*'- In other 
words, the Binar and Uris.^a Afiea As.soeiation did not ajifnu' with the proviBionk 
of the draft bill, and feared that the remedy would prove worse than the. 
disease. 

In spiti* of the opposition of the Bihar and , Orissa Mica Association, the 
Bill was sent up to the Local Goveriunont hut was thrown out by the Legisla- 
tive Council. In 1929 it came before the Legislative Council again in 
an amended form and, after further modiiication by a select committee, 
it passed into law as the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, 1930. This Act 
came into operation in the year 1932, and remained in force till it was 
repealed during the, time of the Congress Alinistry in Marcdn 1939. The 
reasons given by the Govermneut of the day for repealing the Act were its gene- 
nil unpopularity, its harshness towards small prosi.eetors, and iJie unfair way 
in which its iusistenca' on accurately kept aceounts worker] as between big and 
small ojKM’utors, the lattej* luniug llu'ir accianus • heelu'd inapiently and l)eing 
puuisluul for petty i1isere|)aueies, whereas tlie ae(*nunjs of l)ig companies were 
not che(*l\(‘(l at all, as uo {'hech was possilde witlioui stopping their operation's 
for three or hnu* mouths at a liuu'. A\'e, are not. coiiei'vned with the (',on.*e(*tiies.s 
of these, riiasons. It is sutVicicmt that tlu‘ GovtMMiujent of ilir day did not deny 

need for protoclive ](‘gis!ati().n. Oti the e<.)ntrary, thr Covemiuent gave a’n 
assurance of suitalde legislation in thoso wor<Is; — 


It dors not mean (hat \\«‘ arr .not r(»iiseions of the view points which ut.re 
placed helore the TToirhle tlie Prime Mijiister by the big eornpanies. What we 
propose to do is that after the Act is repealed, shall invite tiiem to a consulta* 
tjj'n.i and ask them to giw' us ilio I)enefit of tlu‘ir advuee and ■\\e slifdl trv to give 
them whatever proteetion they require for the preservation (d,’ their mica in the 
big forest areas. After all, those mines nre situated in big forest areas and the 
view that we take is, that we shall give as much protection as the miners require 
for the protection of their mica in the forest areas, but we do not want that in 
order to give them protection, the small dealei^ or miners living in fho villages 
should, in any way. be harassed, that is to say, instead of applying ilio Act ie 
the villages atid to (h(‘ (renires of tra(h\ we wail/t' to give ])roteetion l.o tiie miners 
at (he spot where their mica is stolen, that is to sav. the forest ana'is and the 
mines fliemselves.”-^- 

rhon followed a shori p('r{od in wliieh tlu: miea industry ryf Ibliar was not 
i(.^ukited by special legislation, but ilu' pnwisions of the Act. with certain modi- 
ricidions worr soon restored by (he Mic.-i ( oiiirol Order. 1040.' ddie. obieet of 
the (^overi linen! nf Tni^in in passiiifr this Ordqr wiis to roeul.'ite and control the 
transport of mica, in order to preTcnt (lie niinc'ral from failin': into the hands 
i-if the cnemisc of the Allies. In this connection, it is of some interest to noie 
what happened ai a meetins: hetween oflfieials of the Oovenimeiit of India and 
mpresentatives of the Bihar and Madras Miea Minin': Indii-stn-. held in New 
Delhi on theyth -Tannary, 1940. The following extraet from the mhmtes nf 
the meeting is relevant' : — 


The meeting next considered the question of the re-en.actment of the Bihav 
and Onya Mica Act T of 1930, which was repealed br the Loeal Congress Gov- 
ernmentlast year. Cerfain amendment's were suggested which have been the snl- 
]ect of deteiled consideration at a meeting held by the Miea Industry of Bihart 

hy hoth Indian and British repre- 
sentatives to be imperyive that this repealed Act be once more enacted in the 
interests of war output and to control the illicit dealing in stolen mica’ 


AmcTOhly Debates, Vohiino TV, Pert T 

1939, Pages 209-S64. 
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Apparently, there was theu ao serious difi'erenee in the trade as jo the aeces- 
Aity for special legislation to deal with theft. JJefore \is, however, there has 
been h; nljarj) difference on this point between the two sections of the industry. 

Bincc tljc Mica Control Order hrst beeanie law, the position seems to have 
been, accepted by the (i<>v(a*rnnc]it of India that some action agaiiist mica theft 
is licccjssary. Wc say this with reference k> the amendment of Mica Con- 
trol Oder by the (iovernrnent of India, Department of Labour, Notification 
No. \1. (275b dated ifie 5b!si May, P.m. inserting a sub-claiis(‘ in danse 4 of Ine 
original Order, reskicting tlie ])urc}iase, sale or transfer in any other way of 
cTude rniea uiid ungraded ldo(*k mica (kx'aliy known as hima). 

Jn proof ()1 tlic 8crlouBiu;Ks of thf (‘vil, it is usual io refci to the considerable 
exc(;ss of exports over i)roduction shown by puldished statistics. The sugges- 
tion is that this (‘xc^cg to a large extent. rej>resents iniea illegilimjttely obtained 
and, ib(;refon?, not reyjorted. The taVdi^ ladow gives the output of bloch mica 
m .liajputana and ]>ihur, and the (‘Xporis from Bombay and Ckdciitta, the ports 
from whieh l])is mica is ('X])orii'‘d. it is necessary to giraip tlu‘ figures in this 
manner,^ ))ecanse fla* mica from Bajputana comes *1o Bihar and is exported from 
there, (ho indian Trade iifdaims, from wliicVi ihe export figures are taken, 
follow the financial year. Allowing a fe\v months for the perparation of mica 
for ih(' markets alter its removal from ilie mine, we have taken the exports for 
oiu' fnuini'ial ye.ar to e(aT('.sj)ond ie» t.la* onipnt of fho calendar year which ends 
in i h.at financial year. Thus, IIk* out pul of 1020 would correspond to tlu' ex- 
ports oj Die year D)2(.)“21. The iignres stop rd lOP^R, covrosporiding to the 
financial year 10P8-PO, as, after Dud, normal conditirjns were disturlxal bv (he 
ontluvdc of World War IT 
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.10 1)01 invanubly oxcee.1 produetaon but, 
-taken over the wtaoie peyiod. they exeeo.l pro.1,.,.tion bv ■AyyxW per cent 
ihe eoni|)il.itoi hfis^ht wi iiuide tlio nsMiniption that, block mica toms 2", 
per cent, of dressed tmen figtires of tto annual output of which are published 
br the Geological Survey of Indm. This is the proportion aocording^^to amae 
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of the Avituettbes e-xamiiied bv us. l)i‘. Dunn's cstlniMte is 27*5 to 2^ per 
‘Adopting this proportion, the excess of exports over produotion becomes small 
and, alIo^ving for other causes suggested to the Committee, such as the inaccu- 
rate reporting of output, the failure ot small miners to submit returns, and^ the 
import of foreign mica for splitting and renjxport, the excess becomes insigni- 
ficant. These statistics, therefore!, do not establisl] tlie existence of a consider- 
able amount of illicit dealing in mica, ijut the result is purely negative. It 
does not disprove tlie allegations of cxecssive theft, for the t'xistcnco of legisla- 
tion, requiring the kee]>iiig of accounts and the issue of trans})ort passes, creates 
?i fendeney lor stolen .mica to pass tlu’ougb lie hooks (,»l dislaaiest luiiu r.-s lUid 
1)8 reported as the output of tlieir unties. 


'Die ..lliiT evideucc, gen.'rall.y .-itf'd ta siipjioii of the allegation of .‘.v'cssfve 
mica tlinffc. consititsi of ilic statistics of criminal cascs^ relating to illicit dealings 
in mica The following table of such cases, winch ended in conviction, or which 
'’••d not' load to conviction but woiv .Ic.daivd true In tlu- trying coiirt or the m- 
'Stigatiiig Violicc, has bemi compiled from figun-s oblamed Ihrougli tin- Ins- 
ictm- of Mica .\ccounts. l.’ai Saheb Pradban Suryavarti Piasad. the ngnres 


Telatr* To the tmtir(.i mica bedt of Ifiliai . 

Crimes Connected with Mica 

Xvviher of ('o)irl<-t<'(} avd Tno' fn Hihur llr.ll 


Year 

lOa-’ 

u»:u 

io:r> 

UKUl 
ia:i7 
} JK.tS 

mto 
.IDU 
j <» 12 

mil 


\ii.iub(M- ol cns't'x 
UT 
:•/) 

:{ I 
!<; 

HI 

:;<•» 

(57 

71 

MO 

187 

10] 


02 IhI I rttlal 

‘12 2iiU ])ortJoti j 

The figures for 1944 are shown separately for the portion up to the 21st dune 
1944 and the portion after that date. During the latter portion, the cmerid- 
■meut restricting the sale of crude ami hiwa mica was in iorcc. 

It rnav appear that an annual incidence of from tliirty to one lumdivd and 
sixty cases in an area of about 1899 square -miles is of no consecpienc ', i-ut 
these arc cases reported to the police, and form only a portion (d tiv cases 
aciuullv occurring. It is not even certain tliat all detected cases am^ repor -<1 
to the wlice. Mica is unidentiliable and, often, a, report is not mac. t,,. tne 
police unless there is direct evidence or the cireimistantial evidence seems 
strong. The figures show very little fluctuation during the period tOd'd : ..d-m- 
In IflflO there is a rise, which continues into the subsequent period up lo 194:1- 
Then there is a sudden drop. The increase in 1939 corresponds to the repeal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act. As there is not ,a corresponding I'al! m tne 
number of cases with the passing of the Mica Control^ Order, it is not j.ossilde 
to say with certainty that the increase is conneefe*d with the repeal of tbe. Act. 
It may merely point to a stidcter enforcement of the law, which continued 
equally strict' in 1940 on account of the importance of mica for war purposes. 
The significant point about these figures is the sudden drop in 1944. The 


♦Recordii of the Geolo'^icar Snivey of Tn<ilia. Vql. LX XVI, I042« ifnllef irifl l</vYtw»mio 

XTf). 10. Mica by Dr. J. A. Dunn, pa/3fo 
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figures of general crime in the Hazaribagb and Gaya districts, obtained from 
police records and given below, show a corresponding drop in 1944, but not to 
tbe .same extent. 



Crimes against property 



(Theft, Burglary and Allied Sections) 


Aumher af Convicted and True cases in the Districts of Gaya and Hazaribagk 

Year 

Cay a 

Ha'.aribagh 

1932 . 

1,590 .... 

1,225 

J933 . 

1,455 ... * 

1,042 

1934 , 

1,431 

912 

1935 . 

1.519 

922 

1939 . 

1..37.3 

1,040 

1937 , 

I,:i51 

909 

1938 . 

l,4(il 

1,052 

1939 . 

1,072 

1,419 

1940 


1,440 

mi 

1.801 

1 ,980 

J942 

1,970 

2,405 

1943 . 

2,377 

2,985 

1944 . 

. 

2^283 

riu' tigiirc.s of 

tm-d in ihc lirst, mid llic second 

|)Mli lolls ul iJir \ 

d willmul all 

miiuimt of labuur. 

whirdi wmiid not licvi 

‘ been jiistiiicil b\ ‘ siilt. A siilVicit.'iil indicalioii of 

tile irciid of cases in. 

IP 11 is fnrnislieii i figures <.))’ tlic 

institution of cog- 

ni/ah|{' cases in ihcM' 

distnets bef.ir. nd nft.r tla' critiim! 

dale. Tliese are 

as follows; — 

Co8:nizable Crime 


JS'U'nfhrr of 

cr/.sv,s* JNsfihifrd in CV/y/c and ihfZtnihafjh Idistrirfs 

Distrii’t 

1914, First PcrifKl 1944, 

Second Period 

Claya 

1,330 

1.440 

Uu/anl)ugh . 

1,088 

1,275 


!n iioili (listri(‘ts, \\r Cmd nut inurkrd l>in, un tliu tnintfiiry , ii slight 
'riir siidtlcn tail in mica arinir Itriwctm iJic lirst and second portions 
of Uic venr, llunvlVav, ilocs suggest, that tin' rrstrict.ion on tlu'. stdc, of crude and 
$h}u( liiictt had an cffe(d< in reducing ijlicit dcalinc.s in mica and, conversely, that 
then. ir. an a])preciablc amount of suuli dfalings- 

’I’he (»rai evidtuice on tht; {toini u1 thclt is very <‘onfiicting. On the side of 
tile oppoiumts ol' sjMicial legislaiinn for this purpose ar(‘ ranged representatives 
of &oine of the biggesr pmducers *>1’ mica in area. If the agitation about 
tliefb is tnie, tluiy are among tin* biggesi snifovers. Mence, the Committee has 
heeji id sojtru^ pains io undershmd their attitude to this question. An indioa- 
tdori of a possible reason is the suspicion, expressed by some witnesses, that there 
is an ulterior motive behind the agitfition, .and ifiat an attempt is being made 
io fonje dealers and small miners out of tiie iitdustrv, and gradually to create 
a monopoly. That this suspicion is not confined to* the witnesses only would 
appear from soine of the questions put l»y ass»\ssors during the recording of evi- 
dence before the (Committee atid, in answc.'r to such a question, a witness of 
some .standing in tlu^ industry stuteMi tluit a siiS]>icio]t of this sort was 
everybody's mind^'. 

This suspicion alone is not sufticient to explain the stand taken by these 
firms. Perhaps, the real explanation is to be found in the nature *bf the spaciat 
legisiation which hitherto has attempted to deal with the problem. It has been 
baaed on account keeping imd the issue of passes to accompany all consignme^^^ 
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of mica. It is generally agreed tiiat this luet-hod has proved ineffective in 
suppressing the eviJ. Ail tnat a tratiicker in iniiai lias t,o do is to get in touch 
with a distionest inuier, and he is free to carry his mica about under cover of a 
pass, which no one can challenge. tSirnilarly, it is a matter of simple book- 
keeping for the dishonest i^erson to keep accounts tallying with his stock, how- 
ever it may have been obtained. On the other hand, tliscrepancies may creep 
into the accounts of an lionest licensee, by reason of accumulations of small 
errors in weighing, loss of weight by drying of stock received in a damp condi- 
tion, and other such causes, or b«*canse he <auuiol employ a good accountant. 
There is a strong feeling in tlie inriustry tliat the existing lav has been enforced 
harshlv against such innocent persons, and a reluctance io continue subject to 
ibis la\v- 'J’his is the feeling, vliich lod an advijcahi of a(dion against mica 
theft to say to us 

“1 would tar inon? suffer mica llieft to a greater extent than to have the 
Defenc ‘0 of India Ihiles operated upon me'’ 

tnd, again, 

“My contention is tliat whereas 1 want that sufficient security for capi- 
tal should be there, but at the same time I should say tAhat there 
should not be any laws winch harass us”. 

That illicit dealings in mica are not negligible is suggested .strongly by a 
statement contained in the menioi'anduni of a ju-oininent produi'cr of mica with 
reference to t)rices (obtained by l.)ig exporters in the foreign market. While 
asserling that mica tbrd't is not. fon.sidrrable, the memorancluin states. 

“To add to tins the illicit mica — wliatev(‘r its magnitude — does augment 
tlie niis(U.y of the large miner cx|>orters“. 

Tlie statement, that foreign prices are affected by illicit mica, may or may 
ucu l.)f' coiTi-cf, hilt it ccftainly InUrays the writ(‘r’.s im|)rcssif)n that; illicit (deal- 
ings are not really inifonsiderable. 

d hat mica theft is not negiigihle is, also, suggested by certain proposals 
made before this Committee for the exclusion of dealers from plydng their trade in 
or near the mining areas, and for prohibiting the sale of hima mica. These 
proposals emanated trom a witness, who was originally op)^osed to specdal legis- 
lation dealing with theft, and point; in the sana* direction as the exidanation we. 
have suggested lor the opposition to special legislation. What tlu'istj people 
appear to be afraid of is a law, which will harass and not nilieve. They admit 
that theft exists, and are willing to have provisions which will make it less 
without harassing them. 

pus admission represents the lindings and attitude of the Committee* Un- 
ttoubtedly, there is an appreciable amount of illicit dealing in mica, and some 
. farms suffer from it more than others. The conditions are sueli that complete 
elimination of it is not possible, but something should be done to keep it within 
reasonable limits, taking care that the legislation is not such as is likclv to 
harass the honest members of the industry. 
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('IIAPTKU IV 

CONSERVATION 

]f> IV>28 :iii a|;>pi’r;lu*H.sion vvuk exj)ivss(Ml in Aincricu that the supply of niicu 
from India niigiit fail/'' li was l)as»*d on tavo grounds, firstly the feai* that tho' 
iniea deposits iiiigid pinch out \\i sliallow' depths, and secondly that the condi' 
Wons in the mdnsjrv w(‘rc such that lln- higger and more effieiont 2 >roducers mighir 
he fore-d r>ut. oC it. 

rin,‘ geologists w r have eXiUiiined bax t.* het*n eniphatie ihat tliei't* i.s yu) geolo- 
gical reason for ;niy ajjpndjension on tin* first ground. The uiiea bearing 
pegaia.1 it<,‘S were formed long ago at gn^at depths in the emf li’s crust. At these - 
df'ptlis tin; conditions neeessarv for ljv(‘ formation, of 1h(‘ [)egrnatit(‘s imisl liave 
existed oxer a range of at least a feu tliotjsa/al fe(*t of depili, and the <‘xisting 
im:u'S, \erv fexx' of whieli (‘Xtend I.eloxv tix'e Imndn'd feet in verlical depth, 
(omnoi Iiax(‘ atfeeled nsaleriallx India's nafiu’ai I’eserxes of 'mica. Aec'oi'ding to 
].>r. l)mm of the (o‘ologie;i! Smuex i.^f Indi.e ' tliere i.s no sign of exlia iistion in 
tlie Itiiiar mica heil, and it has a long future ahead of it preoided mining is done 
on -^oifod line^. A similar t>pini<j*i alran tin* Madi’ijs ai’ea lias reeentlx i)eoii 
t >'nres-<‘d hv Dr. Ih lto\. another <ilfieer of the (ieologi('al Surxey of [ndia,. 
after a, sm‘vey ol (he mi(‘a belt lasting oxer ihree held seasrjns. | li,i addilio]^ 
to tlies. ' two ai'eas the Kajputana field has n'ceitfiy eoiiiu* into the j)i(dure. It 
is true that a e<.»nsitlerah!(' riortion ol its miea l)laek“spot led and hiielded, hut 
XV*', hax'e also ser-n some .miea (here of the highesi (piality. With dei'pev and 
Tr> •?*(’. < A'teiisive Working, it is possible |.haf ihe (piality of tlu' m.iea may imfirove. 

The se.e.ond ground (ai xvliK'h tlu* apprehension xxas based i’elated lo the 
exisl.miee of mi('a ttiefl. According (o Mr. Dobson, e\eii including I lie figures 

tor Atadias and Itajpulana where thefi is unknown, exports are dtaihle ih(' 

rtguafed produce. This is eertainl> a xerv alarming di.serep.'iney , i.iit is due. to 
1i;e ineiusixm, of spliit ings, (he. po.diu'tion of wliieii from mine and facdory diiuips 
i.s jargt'dy (anitied from, l-he returns of out lurn. On aeconni of their small value 
and large bulk, sjililtfugs do not genei-ally form tl»e subject ef theft, lienee, 
wo liave |(‘ft tlie.m out in our (•(.jnsideraiion of t.la^ polni in tlie pri'cediiig chapter. 
Idle pietnn; about theft., lliovefore, simous lo ht' (erordniwn. ( ■ndouhledly there 
i.s snlhcient thefi to call for aidi^ai, Imt ttieri' is uf; reason ro iliink that it 
t’bre.at ens (he (A’istenee of the big miners. 

The I'e'al danger ((.,) ( onservat ion li«’s in th.* ( mploymeiit of im}»roper met hods. 
On this (jue.stioii, also, (fieri' are lxvr> points of view. Accordirig to one party, 

flu.'. (Ml! ire sti'uctni-e of the imiusiry is xvrong. Tlie industry is no loi.iger <.>nc 

for tile .-Muall man. but. slmnld lie in tin* hands of big eapitiilisi s, able to afford 

qualified ieelinieians and machim'ry neces.sary for ilio proper running of the 
iriines. wliilst tlu' small man, xvlio scratches tlie surface, get.s what he can and 

thou quits. slu)ul<l gf). According to tiu' .second view, there is ample room in 

the industry for tlie small man; in fact, lie i.s necessary for its existence, ns he 
w the jirospector aiid the finder of nii(‘a. 

The prospecting of mica- is usually done by small parties of rm*n, who go 

out xvitli picks and shovids ami dig jiits in all likely places. When mica is 

.foinid, they follow it from hook lo liook. If ilie mica fails, ’they slop their 
work and move to imother place. All the lechnical witnesses we haxx' examined 
have agreed that this trial and error method of pi’ospecting is at present the 
only oru? possible in tlie industry. Miea occurs in small and scattered pockets, 

* Note nil tho Marketing aiul Utilization of Mica by G. Vernon Hobson, Bulletin No. 40' 
Irulian Industries and Labour, 1928, page 14. 

t Mo aoirs of tho-OtK)log‘cal Survey of India, VoL LKNVnr, 1942; The Econoinio Oeo* 
k)g\* and M^nOral Kosources of Bihar Province, by Dr. J, A. Dunn. 

t ThcNellow^ Belt by Dr. B. C Roy, G. O* No. 4477. dated tlie 29th October 1944 
the (>.rv*a*finieat of Madras, Dovelop tiont Department. ' 
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and the inethod of boring m quite luiyuitublo. (ieuph^bicai prospcctiug, which 
depends on the biterprefcatiou of fioonialies in eleetrical, inagnetie, and other 
properties lietween the mineral sought and the roek in which it occurs? is alsa 
imsuitabh' for the mica (?ontent of the pegmatite is too small for it to be 
successfully located by these methods. Experiments, made by Mr, B. L. 
Gulatee of the Snrvey of India in the Bihar Mit^a Belt'*', suggest tlie possibility 
by this means of locating pc^gmatites which are covered with an over-burderu- 
This may be of use in areas like Madras and llajputana, whevv*, t^her<> is often no 
ontcrop of tlu* pegmatites; but this is only a part of the ])robleni, for not every 
pegmatite coji tains mica. (Jcophy.sical prospecting may also be useful in 
estabiishiug the (lejdh of known mica-bearing pegmatih‘s, aiul in finding their 
extension when they liave ])etrre{i v>ut in tlie crinrse of Tuining. Tlte Geological 
Survey of India will shorily be erealing a (icophyBical Cadre, and fui'thcr 
''researcli on the ]M)Ss]birii\ of rmdine’ mica by jbese nielbods may be e.xpected. 
In the |>i'esent sta/le of our l\n<>wl(‘dg<‘ ho\v(‘\er. the finding of tlie mica, must 
ho donn by labourers, who dig for il and Imnt till tliey find it. The geological 
.'knowledge which tliey rcajuire for the sv'‘arc,h is snwill — merely an acquaintance 
Urdth thf', p(‘gmaiiles and ilie assoeint(‘d ro(‘ks. and an insight into liie behaviour 
■of nii(ia. ‘This knowledge they acquire^ fnm (‘xperienee, and their skill was 
frankly acknowk^clgcd by Dr. (h S. Fox, formerly Diivcdcjr of the Geological 
Survey of fndia, wlio expressed the oiilnlon that, w it bout tlie j;rosp(‘cior oi the 
njparchala type of working, the mica industry wall suffer a very serious handicap. 
Aeenrding to Professor Hose e>f the Ind.an Heliool of Mines. eUo. siu'li or}-sv.ais 
make, the lu'st. p?*ospeetors. In this connection tlu^ (ollowing reinarks ol Major 
T.' G. Trevor,’ wlio w^as intimately er>nn('e|{Ml with prospeci iiig and mining in 
South Africa for twfu'itv five years as a (Joveniinent Inspectoi' ol Mines and b/i* 
fifteen yc'ars as an iruleiauidcnt worker, are ivievanl: — 


*Mt is thought tlial the tield g 'ologi^t and {]\e ediicaltMi mining engineer 

will take the place of tlio nnedne.uied ijrosptHdor of the I'ast. One nriglii. as well 
exited the agi'icnltiiral expert to take the plaee of tla? phaighmaii 

“Allowing that minerals are. ])re.sen1 in the area, the actual disco\(.rv of their 
d(‘j'osit may lie eomparr'd to a iottei'y in whieh every stom* is a liidcel. An 
a/‘:o;;.r\ may be abb' to fell you if a leficrv is a fair gamble-, or (lu’ jdiaiu-es 
against yon are unfair. Similarly, a geolngisf, may Ik' able to tell you if the 
gOMind holds out good ].rosp('cts of economic minerals, Imi neitlua* actuary nor 
geojr.gist has much more chance of dmwing a iirize than any unediuaited punter 
or prosnector. In the ordinary wany the prize will be mo.sl,; lik'ely to tail to the 
.man who takes most rickets or examuK's nu^st stones'’. ^ 

The fate of tin* ])it, after the sueeessfnl locating of a promising de[>osifc, 
depends upon th<‘ ]>osjtiou of the prospector. Tie may lie doing ilie wa.)rk as the 
servant of tlie owmei’ of the mining right. Tf so. his employer takes o\er tlie 
pit:, giving him sucli ])avmenfc or reward as he thinks fit. This is the. system in 
Madras and Kaj])iitana. Tt is follo%ved to some extent in Biliar, lint tlte system 
of pi*osp('etin,g by eontractor is more eMmiM(m. The contractor is an indepetident 
labourer, who wmrks the {irea under co\cr of tlie lieense held by the own? r. He 
recedves no ^layment, hut reirnbnr.se'' liimsejf by selling tlie rniea reeo\ered. 
Esually, he is bound to sell to the owner at priec^s agreed on between tliem. 
Wlien the pit begins to pay well, the <iwner sbqis in and takes over. The. bigger 
minevg generally find the contractor system more economical than deparirnentar 
prosp(*cting, and are careful to treat the contraelors with consideration, even 
thougli the tbrrns of agrivvment are not well defined, and there is nothing in 
writing. Tn fact, there are some who allow the contractor to eontimie as long 

ncTiort on tiio Gnnphysi: ol Presperting for MTO-Bearing Pegmatites by B. L, Gulatee, . 
Mathemat'cal Adviser, Survey of Ind'a, 1042. 

tProspectmsr and D'seovery of Mmes in South Africa, by Major T. O, Trevor, Transaction* 
of the Tnstitut'ou of Min’ng and Hctalhi»*ey. Ihirty.e'ghth sessW- '1^28.1(129. Voh 
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lie is able, and take over onlv when h»^ conies to them and reports that he is 
unable to go on. There is another kind of prospector wlio is to he found ill 
some of the zamindari areas in Bihar. He works under a hukumnama (order), 
grant(*d i>y tin* jjroprietor and covering a short period, usually one year, and is 
entitled to the on tones siinilar to the contTactor. lie takes a licence 
in his own name. Under the terms of the hukumnama, when the pit becomes a 
mine, in I he opinion of tin* pro]»rietor or the, onipnt from it reaches a certain 
iCyel, llif pro)a*ioloi‘ may offer him a milling leasts on lernis fixed by the ])ro* 
prioJor, If he refuses. f}n' proj»rit‘tor takes over and (enries on. 

Aitf'i* tins ihr pit is worked as a mine, and the mannei’ of its working depends 
on tlie financial ability and fc<djiii(aal kno\\I< dge and (‘\pe?‘i(‘iie(‘ of the miner. 
Ihe miner may work without any system, following the ndca from book to })f>ok, 
m lie niav sink a verfic.aj or 'ncliiicd sli.aft, and develoj) the vein ))y hori/ontnl 
drives joimal fogrUlan' by ristes or uinze.s. Tlu' former method reaulls in 
iabyrmf (line workings, m vAhicdi water and debris (am only bf‘ /I’ernoved by hand 
aioui. i li(« jailer giv<‘S a wadi laiibont mine, wbicli can lie meidianised as sotwi 
as the iniiaa* thinks that ilie pro,spe(*ts jnsltfy Ihe ouilay. One ne(‘d that arises 
yei v early in holli eas(*s is some uK'chauif'a! means for immplng out watt^r, and 
m he a.f)sence of financial ahilify to ibis exfent Ihe minei- lias to slop, sto]>e out 
the mine, and withdraw. 

Till', main ('omplaiid against lliese small operators is that tliev de.strcy the 
surface indications cf triica. dhis Inis heeti deniial hy tlu* gnaiter nninher of 
the technical witnesses examined by us. In the words of Dr. Fox: 

“They (the uparchala workers) are adding to our knowledge ..... The 
surface indications often cannot hi-', seen until tin* uparrhaJa work is done". 

Ftir from destroying ihe indicalions, these small miners are tlu' naal prospi^.ctors. 
They do the. inosi didiimit. thing in mica mining, namely the location of the 
deposit. Tlnh; aljandonmenl. of the mine jdaci's no difficulty In tlm wav ol-' 
suhse(pient miniu’s, more (snnpident than themselves. Several abandoned mines 
in Pdhar have \mn\ reclaimi'd and are working successfully. To ihe sug^aistion 
that the cost of the ]irodiiciion of mica is increas(‘d because. th(.'. scccaid miner, 
before he reaches tiie lowest working point, has to do over again the work done 
hy Ins pred('C(‘ssor, the answer was rightly given hy one of the witnesses that thi? 
second miner saves hy getting a proved vein anil thus avoiding expe^iditure in 
prospecting. Thi' only dniwhaek is that this reehunation has to he. done, at a 
risk, as there is usually no definite inf(wnmtion avallahle ahmit the old workings, 
and the newcomer has to decide, on scraps of information, gathered fnwn labourers 
and villagers, whether it is worthwhile reopening the mine. It is in this direc- 
tion that we feel a reform is nrgontly needed, and all the witnesses examined 
agreed that action on the lines to be suggested liy us is desirable. Records 
should ho kejit, from which tlie newcomer will he able to ascertain the history 
of the pit or mine be wishes to reclaim. Arnong the details 1o be included in 
these records we would mention; 

1. Location. 

2. Depth. 

3. Horizontal dimensions. 

4. Total quantity of mica raised. 

5. Percentage of No. 5 and up in the entire bulk. 

6. Average quality of the mica. 

7. Width of the vein, 

8. Length and size of other workings, if any, drives, rises, etc. 

•9. Seasons for abandonment. ^ 

10. Gondition of working faces at the time of the abandonment. 
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The above details will be supplied by the miner at the time of abandonme&lk 
These records will take the place of the records contemplated by Metalliferoug 
Mines Eegulations Nos. 5, 18 and 19. In order to ensure accuracy, verification 
is desirable. For this purpose, the intention to abandon the mine or pit should 
‘ be intimated to the recording authority some ‘time before the actual abandciU!* 
rnent. Obviously, it will not be possible to keep a record of all pits. Nor will 
it be necessary, for when the pit is shallow it costs very little to re-open it and 
see what it eontains. The limit may suitably be put at 40 feet of vertical depth. 
We consider the preparation of this record to be a matter of special urgency 
and, as it is within the Eegulation-making powers of the Oentral Government 
under Section 29 of the Indian Mines Act, 1928, wo would suggest that it may 
be taken up at once by the Mines Department, in advance of other action on 
our report. 

The prospector is necessary for the future of the Industry, and we consider 
that he should not be discouraged by placing too many restrictions upon him. 
The majority of the witnesses have agreed that unsystematic work to shallow 
depths does no permanent harm, provided records of the workings are kept. In 
order to keep the uparchala worker, he should be allowed to work free from 
restriction down to a certain maximum depth, subject of course to the rules of 
safety and the application of the Mines Act, a subject which wifi be dealt with 
later. According to one geologist no serious harm is done by unsystematic 
mining to a depth of 70 to 80 feet, but another would limit such working to a 
depth of 50 feet. The former limit represents roughly the depth to which 
under present day conditions uparohala working extends, and we are melined jfo 
accept it, but with a modification. In the case of a. vein which slopes very 
slightly from the horizontal, the imposition of a vertical limit alone would not 
prevent extensive working. It is therefore necessary to recommend a double 
limit, namely, that the working may extend along the vein to a distance of 
120 feet from the mouth of the mine, provided that the vertical depth does not 
exceed 80 feet. Ordinarily, by the time this limit is reached, a mine should be 
well established and systematisation, if it has not already been established, 
should be insisted upon. In some cases, however, it may be necessary to en- 
courage the prospector to go on beyond this limit. The head of the teclinioal 
staff appointed to enforce systematisation may bo given the power to allow 
this at bis^ discretion, subject to a limit of another fifty feet along the vein. 
There is no need to apprehend that the limits wdiich are. being recommended by 
us will lead to unsystematic, mining to great depihs. It is only in very favour- 
able circumstances that such -work is likely to reach these limits. As was 
explained by one of the witnesses examined by us, a stage soon arrives at which 
unsystematic mining can proceed no further and the miner has to stop. Another 
witness, a mining engineer with experience of Bihar mica mines, put this stage 
at 100 feet or less of vertical depth. Hence, it is likely that before reaching 
the limits suggested by us, the miner will be comi)elled either to systematise 
or to give up the mine to a more efficient miner. 

The next requisite for the purpose of conservation is that, when this limit 
ifl reached, the miner must be compelled to operate in a way that will get the 
maximum of output that can economically be extracted out of the mine. 
object should be to penetrate to the lowest depth at which mica occurs, in the 
mine, to extend the drives to the utmost horizontal limits of the vein, to 
explore by suitable crosscuts the possibility of deposits of mica in other zones of 
the vein, and, before abandoning the mine, to search for possible extensions of 
the vein, both vertically and horizontally. To do this successfully, the miner 
must work on a plan or system. Hence, we have spoken above of systematisa- 
tion. The term is applicable to any methodical working and it would perhapb 
have been more correct to speak of “technically efficient mining*'. This 
nomenclature, however, would be somewhat clumsy, and, as the terms systema- 
tisation and systematic mining were understood without any difficulty in the 
in which we used them by all the witnesses to whom they were put, we 
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shall continue to use them. What is the best system to be followed in any 
particular case it is for the mining engineer to decide. Generally, it has been 
found that the system of driving and overhead stoping is most suitable, but 
local conditions differ, and what suits Bihar will not necessarily be best for 
Madras or Bajputana. 

The question is how the technical assistance necessary for systematic deve- 
lopment is to be provided. There are two possibilities. Either we may insist 
on the miner engaging qualified technicians, or we may provide technicians who 
will visit the mines and give the necessary advice. As we consider it desirable 
that systematisation should begin at the latest from a depth of 80 feet, and as 
we consider that small miners who are prepared to systematise should be 
encouraged to remain in the industry, we would recommend the second method. 
The problems of mica mining are generally fewer than in other types of mining. 
The dimensions of the vein are comparatively small. The rook is hard and 
progress is slow. The amount of debris is limited at the stage of development, 
and the raising continues to be small in quantity at the time of stoping, when 
only mica is removed. Danger from inflammable and poisonous gases is practi- 
cally unknown. It is therefore possible for an intelligent man, who is prepared 
to give his time and thought to the work, to mine systematically with 
guidance from a qualified engineer. We ourselves visited a mine developecr^*^-"^. 
unexceptionable lines by two young men, educated up to the standard of the 
.Matriculation, who had received a few instructions on the principles of mining. 
The staff we visualise will inspect the mines regularly, and give the miners 
necessary directions for systematic working. Compliance with such directions 
will be compulsory, and will be enforced by suspension or cancellation of the 
miner’s licence, if necessary. It will be open to the miner to appeal against 
such directions. In the case of a frivolous appeal, the appellate authority may 
direct him to pay the cost of the appeal and a penalty not exceeding Bs. 50. 
If the staff does its duty with discretion, we do not think that there will be 
many appeals. 

The Committee would have liked the duties of this Inspectorato^Hfid 
been done by the staff which is responsible for administering the Tuiman Mines 
Act, 1923. Unfortunately, the Mines Department is unwilling/to liqdertake this 
work. Its point of view, as explained by Mr. N. G. Chatterji, Senior Inspector 
of Mines, is that it would be wrong for the Mines Department, which is con- 
cerned with enforcing the rules for safety, to make itself responsible for technical 
advice. In these circumstances, it will be necessary to constitute a special cadre 
for this purpose. It will consist of a Chief Inspector of Mica Mines, drawing 
Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 1,500 a month, with his headquarters in Bihar, and 6 Inspectors 
of Mines drawing from Bs. 600 to Bs. 800 a month, 4 of them stationed in Bihar 
and 2 in Madras. They should be holders of the diploma in mining of the 
Indian School of Mines or the B.Sc. (Mining) Degree of the Benares Hindu 
University or some other equivalent qualification, and should have at least two 
years actual experience of mica mining. Initially, this latter qualification may 
not be available but, as soon as it is practicable, it should be insisted upon. 
In addition to this, the Chief Inspector should have a First Class Colliery 
Manager’s certificate or other equivalent qualification. For Ajmer-Merwara an 
Inspector will not bo necessary ; an inspector from Bihar or the Chief Inspector 
of Mica Mines can visit that area. A permanent Inspector for that area may be 
appointed if the States desire to utilise his services and agree to contriblite to 
the cost. The Inspectors will be appointed by the Central Government, but in 
the different areas will work under the directions of the local Warden’s Board. 
The appellate authority for each area will be a board of three, selected by tibte 
Mica Warden from a pand of technically qualified men chosen by the Warden's 
Board. We contemplate that these men will be periions worMhg in the field, 
vAiO will be entltSed ohly to their out of pocket expenses for tnis work; At 
iMpesent, it itoay kiot be f>oiBsible to find a sufficient number of such mei^, and if 
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may be necessary to include in the panel Government Officers stationed in or 
near the area. 

Besides enforcing compulsory systematisation, the duty of the Inspectorate 
of Mica Mines will be to inspect mines which are still within the limits of 
unsystematic working, whether they have been reported under Section 14 of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, or not, and to give the miners help and advice. We 
would like here to make it clear that the limits we have suggested for systema- 
tisation are maxima limits only. There is no reason why. in a suitable ease, 
systematisation should not be introduced at an earlier stage, m\d in such cases 
We would expect the Mica Inspectorate staff to advise and encourage the rnijiers 
to systematise. They would also advise the miners about technical mistakes 
or breaches of the law, which might come to their notice. So far jis these duties 
are concerned, their position will be advisory. 

We also contemplate that the records of abandoned mines suggested above 
will be maintained by this Inspectorate. For this purpose, and for the perform- 
ance of their Inspectorate duties, they will want complete information about the 
mica mines. We would, therefore, suggest that the reports of the opening of 
mines submitted under Section 14 of the Indian Mines Act should, in areas 
where there is an office of the Inspectorate, go to that office. The section 
requires the report to be sent to the District Magistrate but, in practice, tliis 
requirement has been often overlooked, and the report has gone only t^o the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Hence, no inconvenience will be caused by our 
proposal that the report should go to the Inspectorate of Mica Mines instead of 
to the District Magistrate, and such information as the District Magistrate 
may require will be readily available to him at the office of the Inspectorate of 
Mica Mines. 

With the increase in the size of tlio operations, a stage will ultimately arrive, 
when it will be necessary for the mine to have a technically qualified manager. 
Three different criteria have been suggested as to how that stage should be deter- 
mined, the depth of the mine, the amount of capital investment in machinery,* 
and the number of labourers employed. The depth of a mine has no necessary 
connection with the size of its operations. A vein with a long strike may 
employ more men and present greater problems at 50 feet than a pipe vein at 
100 feet. As. regards the second criterion, we would not like to place any 
discouragement on the investment of capital in procuring requisite machinery. 
We would base our recommendation on the third criterion, which is the course 
advised by the Chief Inspector of Mines and by the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, and suggest that the employment of a technically qualified 
manager be made compulsory, in the case of an underground mine, when the 
number of labourers employed underground in a day of twenty-four hours is not 
less than 140, and, in the case of an open-cast mine, when the number of 
labourers employed in a day of twenty-four hours is not less than 200 men. The 
technical qualifications necessary for such managers will be discussed in a later 
* chapter. 

This brings us to the final stage of the mine. After prospecting and explor- 
ing, the miner develops the mine, that is to say be opens up the vein to its 
horizontal and vertical limits. In this work he removes only so much material 
as is necessary for making shafts, drives and crosscuts, and for ensuring proper 
ventilation. Along with this material he recovers a certain amount of mica, but 
usually the bulk of the mica remains in the pillars in the form of reserves. 
When he finds that the mine is fully developed, the miner proceeds to stope, ^ 
that is to remove the mica content of the pillars, beginning froth the bottom of 
the mhte and working gradually to the top. Occasionally, it may happen that 
he stopes out the mine before reaching this stage, for instance when the period 
■of his lease is about to expire, or because he has not the skill and experience 
to follow up the indications at the bottom of the mine. Stoping out at depth, 
before the full development of the mine, is much more harmful from the point 
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of view of conservation than mming* however unsystematic, confined to shalhw 
depths. The cost of reelaiining such a mine is very much more than m tne 
case of uparchala and, in view of the imcertainty of the return to be expected, a 
newcomer does not readily undertake the reclamation. To guard against loss of 
mica caused by premature stoping, we would suggest that it be made compulsory 
for an approach to be left to the deepest working point, provided that this shall 
not be required when the stoping is done with the previous approval of the 
Chief Inspector of Mica Mines. 

It was suggested to us that a considerable amount of waste is caused by 
in(x>mplete picking up of mica during stoping. At this stage the bottom of the 
mine is filled with debris from the stoping of the lower depths, and the mica 
detached from the pillars by the later working ig apt to be concealed by this debris 
and overlooked; mica thus left behind in the mine is practically irrecoverable. 
The remedy suggested is the laying of sheets of metal, such as corrugated iron, 
over the accumuiated material, so that after each explosion only the debris lying 
over the accumulated material, so that after each explosion only the debris lying 
above the metal sheets need be searched. This is a matter of technical detcdl, 
for which it 'S difficult to legislate. It may be left to the Inspectorate of Mica 
Mines to give the miners the necessary guidance on such points. 

Another source of loss suggested is faulty processing and sorting. There are 
several factors which enter into this — for instance, the method of processing 
adopted, the skill of the processers and sorters, the power of superintendence 
and technical knowledge of the manager or owmer of the factory and so on. The 
old Madras method of scissor-cutting into rectangles wastes much mica that is 
preserved by the Bihar system of irregular polygonal shapes, and has been 
largely abandoned. It arose from the Madras system of charging royalty on the 
weight of th(* dressed mica at the pit’s mouth, which affects conservation in yet 
another way, as it necessitates a double y)rocessing of mica, once at the mine for 
royalty purposes and again at the factory to prepare the mica for the market. 
The former processing appeared to us to bo vers^ crudely done, and the dumps at 
The former processing appeared to us to be very (‘.rudely done, and the dumps at 
the Madras mines were the biggest that we saw anywhere in the course of our 
tours in the mica producing areas. This is a matter to which we shall revert 
later. There is, also, the difference in procedure in the rifting of the crude mica 
and the initial cutting out of flaws, some doing it with a knife and some with a 
sickle. In the matter of sorting, we have seen mica put aside for splitting 
which was fit to produce condenser films, worth about double the rice. We do 
not consider that these matters call for legislation. They are largely dependent 
on the personal factor, the alertness and technieal knowledge of the person in 
charge of the factory and his capacity for selecting: tlie right men and getting 
the best out of them. Any general changes in procedure may safely be left to 
be regulated by the trade itself. 

Finally, reference has been made to loss by Ihe (unployrneht of 8uperi6r 
quality mica for uses for which inferior quality mica will do. In India, we are 
not in a nosition to dn auvfhing about this, as alnmst th(^. whole of our mica is 
consumed abroad. We understand that some work rdong these lines has been 
done in the United Tvingdorn and in America during World War IT, but we are 
not. aware of the details. One such line of investigtition, ndnting to the use of 
mica for condensers, is discussed in a later chapter. 

We oanndt ieave this subject without mentioning a })ractice which has grown 
up in the Kodarma Reserved Forest in Bihar, where the rninc^ral rights are Owned 
by the Provincial (Government, and are leased out at a flat rent of Rs, 6 per acre, 
and in the case of more recent leases at Rs. 12 per acre. This rent covers the 
royalty and other charges recoverable from the lessee. To ensure that the 
mining is done on proper lines, the previous mining experience the mirndihg 
lessee and his financial capacity axe taken into consideration at the time <h 
granting the lease. This object is completely defeated by some lessees who have 
found it profitable, instead of doing the mining themselves, to allow the whole 
. or a portion of the area leased to be mined by persons who pay an agreed amomt 



to the lessee and carry on the work for themselves, without any supervision by 
him. This is really a sublease, and is forbidden by the terms of the lease, but 
the practice is hard to check, as the work is done under cover of the lessee’s 
licence and it is difficult to prove that it is being done by someone else. Otif 
proposals above, though they will not prevent this malpractice, will avoid its 
worst effect, by ensuring that after a certain maximum depth mining is done on 
systematic lines. 
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CHAPTEB V 

THB IHDIAK MINES AOT, 1928, AND THE EDLB8 AND BEOITLATIONS 

TEEBETINDEB 

Unliko the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act and the Mica Control Order* both 
relating to mica and confined in their application to the Bihar belt, the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, operates throughout British India and deals with all mines. 
It is concerned chiefly with considerations of health and safety, and the regula- 
tion of the employment of labour in the mines. Its provisions, relating to the 
determination of the qualifications necessary for managers of mines and allied 
matters, have been utilised to enforce the employment of technically qualified 
persons in coal mines, but have been neglected so far as mica mines are con- 
cerned. In exercise of the powers relating to inspections and surveys of mines 
and the submission of notices and reports of mineral output and other matters, 
the Mines D€ij)artment has been empowen-ed to call for statistics and to collect 
information regarding existing and abandoned mines. But, there is nothing in 
the Act expressly directed at effecting conservation or introdiudng technical 
efficiency in the working of* the mines. 

The Act is administered by a staff of Inspectors under the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, who has his office at Dhanbad. The Mines Department, of which 
he is the Head, is concerned with mines of all kinds throughout British India, 
and the extent of the attention it is able to give to mica mining appears from 
the following table relating to mines of which reports have been submitted 
under semlon 14 of the Act: — 



ifunOer and Itupedton of Mica Mines governed by the Indian Mines Act in Bihar, Madras and Bajpwtma 
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The totals in columns 2, 6 and 10 relate to aU 
closed during the jeat. As it is not neoess^y for , P j 

inspect abandoned and discontinued mines unless questions of s y > 
figures of mines open throughout the year are given in columns o, 
compariBon with the number ot inspections. We have been assured t irt t e 
Inspector oi Mines visits every mine that is working at the time oi ms i^peo- 
tion, but it appears from the table that a large number of own ^ 

remains uninspected every year. The explanation suggested by the Mines 
Department for this disparity, namely that mines closing down for less than 
two months are not required to report the fact to the Chief Inspector of Minas 
and are therefore, included in the figures m columns 8, 6 and 10, suj^orts the 
suggestion made to us in the ^sourse of our enquiry that several mines are closed 
down temporarily to avoid inspection. We understand that, in order to avoid 
this evasion, it is proposed in the near future to appoint under the Mines Depart- 
ment a permanent Inspector for the Bihar mica mines. This, however, will 
cover merely questions of safety and compliance with the Indian Mines Act 
and the liegulations and Rules thereunder. Our recommendations relate alto 
to matters of technical efficiency and, as the Mines Department is unwilling to 
make itself responsible for this,^ it will be necessary to establish a special 
Inspectorate of Mica Mines. 

The Indian Mines Act defines a mine as meaning any excavation where any 
operation for the purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals has been or is 
being carried on, and as including all works, machinery, tramways and sidings, 
whether above or below ground, in or adjacent to or belonging to a mine; pro- 
vided that the tenn shall ]iot uichide any part of such premises on which a 
manufacturing process is being carried on, unless such process is a process for 
coke-making or the dressing of minerals. According to this definition, a pros- 
pecting pit is a mine from the making of the first stroke with a pick. A mine 
dump, from which splitting quality mica is being recovered by dressing, would 
also appear to be a mine within this definition. 

It is obviously impossible for the Indian Mines Department to maintain 
records relating to every superficial pit coming within this comprehensive defi- 
nition. Hence, by a notification under section 46 of the Act, certain mines 
were exempted from the provisions of the Act- The relevant potion of the 
exempting notification No. M-1051, dated the 20th January 1988, reads .^s 
follows: — 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by section 46 of the Indian Mines Act, 
1928 (IV of 1928), and in supersession of the notification of the Government 
of India in the late Department of Industries and Labour No. M-1051, dated 
the Ist October 1986, the Central Government is pleased to exempt the mines> 
groups of mines, classes of mines, parts of mines, and classes of persons speci- 
fied in the first cohunn of the annexed Schedule from the operation of those 
provisions of the said Act, which are specified in the corresponding entry ia 
the second column thereof, subject to the conditions, if any, specified in the 
corresponding entry in the third column thereof. “ 

SchedtUe 


Mines and olassee exempted 

1 

Provisions fipom i 
which exemption 
is granted 

2 

ConditiCEQS 
attached to 

“T” 

S, Mines or parts of mines in vhioh excavation Is being 
oarried ont for prospecting tneposss only and act for 
tie pnipose of obtaining mmerals for use or sale : 

(i) not ntore than £0 persons are employed in or 
about sneh excavation ; 

(ii) no part of the excavation extends beneath the 

smoeriaoent Mouiid s and 

(iii) thecN^ <^%5e^vsation measured firm its 

Mmit to its lowest point nowhere exoeedi 
Wfeet oTt in the osse of an exoayation for 
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The evident intention is that pits not exceeding twenty feet in veSrtioal de^th 
Will be exempt from the provisions of the Act, unless complications affeoting 
safety are likely to arise owing to some part of the excavation extending be- 
neath superjacent ground or a comparratively large number of labourers being 
employed, but, owing to the peculiar nature of mica, practically every pros* 
pecting pit, however shallow and whatever its nature, falls outside the exempt- 
ing clause. This lesulta from ihe fact that, in the prospecting of mica, there 
is nothing like a preliminary assay of the minerid. Mica is used in its natural 
state, and such mica as is recovered by means of piospecting operations is sold 
by the prospector or his employer. In fact, as we have indicated above, the 
profit to be obtained from the sale of such mica is often the inducement wliieh 
is responsible for attracting the small prospector and the prospecting oontrao- 
tor. Further, clause (ii) of the proviso, if strictly applied, woiJd bring a large 
number of mica prospecting pits outside the exemption before the limiting depth 
of twenty feet is reached. This is because, in prospecting for mica, the pros* 
pectors do not dig vertically down, but follow the indications of mica from 
book to book. The exemption being thus impracticable of enforcement m 
strict accordance with its terms, compliance with its requirements seems fb 
have been left largely to the miners themfselves, each of whom puts his own 
interpretation upon it. For instance, the practice of the miners varies con 
siderably regarding the reporting of the mine under section 14 of the Act, which 

runs as follows; — 

♦ 

'‘The owner, agent or maiiagei of a mine shall, in the case of an existing 
mine within one month from the commencement of this Act, or, in the case of 
a new mine, within three months after the coinmonoeinent of mining operations, 
give to the District Magistrate of the district in which the mine is situated 
notice in writing in such form and containing such particulars relating to the 
mine as may be prescribed.*’ 

An enquiry from leading miners has elicited that one reports as soon as the 
pit reaches a depth of twenty feet, another reports within three months of the 
commencpmenb of mining operations, whatever the depth of the excavation, 
a third does so within one month, a fourth reports when the prospect appears 
promising and likely to turn into a mine as distinct from a prospecting pit, 
three others submit a double report, the first a general report of prospecting in 
a particular area and the second a report of a named mine, as soon as a pros- 
pecting pit seems likely to develop into a mine as distinct from a prospecting, 
pit, and so on. 

There is, further, a misapprehension regarding the above notification, namely, 
that the exemption relates only to the reporting of the mine under section 14 
of the Act and that, until the mine is so reported, it is exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Act. The fact is that the notice under .section 14 has nothing 
whatever to do with bringing the mine within the operation^ of the Act; it 
merely ensures that the authorities concerned get certain information about 
the mine. The exemption is derived from the notification itself, and extends 
to all mines covered by the description in column (1) of the schedule. A mine- 
not so covered ccxnes within the operation of all the pi^ovisions of the Act, 
whether it has been reported or not. 

We have suggested above that mica pits should be reported to the Inspec- 
torate of Mica Mines* Under the notification just set out, there are four fac- 
tors upon which the exemption from the necessity for making a report rests,. 
The first factor, namely, that the excavation should be for prospecting alone 
and not for obtaining minerals for use or sale, is impracticable in the case of 
micsi The second, that not more than twenty person^ should be employed, is 
pittotieally covered by the fourth factor, for there ere very few if any pits, not 
exceedlu^ iwetity feet in vertical depth, which employ as many as twenty per- 
sons., Tm tliim factor, namely that no part of the, excavation extends breath' 
su|m|«cent ground, is conce^^ merely with safety. As we shall propose* 
beipw 4hat the safety provisitms of the Act idiould apply to all pits, whether 
reported or not, this ^requirement is unnecessary. The fourth factor, that the- 
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depth of the excavation should not exceed twenty feet, should 

there can be no misapprehension. We would, therefore, pr P . 

ue made the sole criterion of the necessity for reporting a m tiarticu- 

section 14. This would furnish the Inspectorate ot Mica nnnfJmnlate 

lars of all mines exceeding twenty feet in vertical depth. As we p 

that the Inspectorate will maintain detailed records of mines 
4’eet in vertical depth, a further report to the Inspectorate will be y 

when the mine reaches that depth. . , 

The Indian Mines Department will continue to have its responsibilities with 
respect to these pits and mines under the Indian Mines Act, and the necessary 
particulars about them will be readily available to the Department from the 
records of the Inspectorate of Mica Mines. It will be for the Department to 
'decide whether it requires a copy of the report, submitted when the excavation 
Teaches the depth of tw'enty feet. If it does, provision similar to that con- 
tained in Metalliferous Mines liegnlation No. 4 can be made for sending a copy 
•of the report to the Indian Mines Department. There is, however, another 
possibility which we would .suggest for consideration. In reply to an enquiry as 
to the necessity for reporting prospecting pits to the Indian Mines Department, 
the Chief Inspector of Mines wn-ote: 

*‘IVom the point of view of safety in working mines I do not think it is 
necessary to send notices of opening of prospecting pits to the Department of 
Mines, but I consider it would be advisable for infonnation to be sei\t to a 
Government official who could cluick up on the prospecting and determine the 
stage whem such excavations became mines.’'* 

In the life of a mine there are four stages recognised, namely, prospecting, 
exploring, developing and stoping. In the first two stages the mine is still in 
the prospecting singe. When the occurrence of mica in economically; workable 
quantities and qualities is established, the stage of development begins and, 
in popular parlance, the prospecting pit is said to have become a mim^. It 
appears to us that it would be sufficient if only pits which have become mines 
in this sense are reported to the Indian Mines Department. This report will 
go through the Inspectorate of Mica Mines, where an office of that Inspectorate 
•exists. The decision of the senior Inspector of Mica Mines within the area may be 
made final as to whether the pit has become a mine in this sense or not. In 
order to avoid pits with a comparatively big output from remaining unreported 
to the Indian Mines Department, it may fjjrtber be provided that a’ pit, the 
output of which has reached 100 maiinds of crude mica in one month, shall 
be regarded as a mine in this sense. Our proposal will provide the Indian 
Mines Department with particulars of mica mines as distinct from prospecting 
pits but, as explained below, it will not lessen the extent of their authority anu 
responsibility in respect of prospecting pits. 


The exemption gnmted by the notification under section 46 is from all the 
provisions of the Act, including the safety provisions. We learn from the 
annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines that fatal and serious accidents 
frequently occur in pits which are only a few feet deep. Hence, it appears to 
us that the exemption granted is too wide, and we have, examined the provisions 
of the Act and' the rules and regulations thereunder, to see how far they are 
unsuitable for prospecting pits. 

Sections 1 to 8 of the Act are general in nature and there is no reason for 
exemption from their provisions. Sections 4 to 8 deal with the Chief Inspector 
Ornd the Inspectors of Mines, their functions and their powert-u Here,, again, 
there seems to be no reason for exempting any pit, however small and insigni- 
ficant. For instance, under clause (o) of section 6 the Chief Inspector and the 
inspebtors empowered, among other things, to examine and enquire into 
the state and condition of a npiine or any part thereof, and all matters j.nd things 
(Xinnect^id Fith or relating to the safety of the. persons employed in*^lhe mine. 
If danger to persons employed m a mine ora arise even at shallow depths^ it 
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should be open to the inspecting staff in exercise of legal powers to enter and 
inspect all mines. Section 7 also illustrates this point. It empowers a person 
authorised by the Chief Inspector or an Inspector to enter a mine and survey, 
level or measure it, at any reasonable time by day or night- One of the 
criteria, deciding under the present notification whether a mine is exempt from 
the Act, is a vertical depth of twenty feet. Measurement is necessary in order 
to decide whether the depth exceeds twenty feet or not, and yet the officer 
making the measurement will he acting without legal authority if the depth 
happens to be less than twenty fe«t. Section 9 imposes seciecy in respect of 
information obtained under the Act. No question of exemption arises. Sec- 
tions 10 to IB deal with Mining Boards and Committees, and are of a general 
nature. Section 14 requiring notice to be given of mining operations has already 
been discussed. Sections 15 and 16 deal with managers of inmes and define 
the dutiee and responsibilities of owners, agents and managers. As section 15 
provides that the owner or agent of a mine, may appoint himself as manager 
and the qualifications required of a manager are witliin the power of a pre 
scribing authority, there is no reason why small mines should be exempt from 
these provisions. Section 17 requires the provision and maintenance at every 
mine of iaterine and urinal aecommodaiion in accordance with such require- 
ments as may be prescribed. Section 18 makes a similar provision regarding 
medical appliances, in respect of mines notified by the Central Government. 
There is no reason for exemption from these two sections, for we may trust the 
prescribing authority to avoid exercising these powers in a manner which will 
be burdensome to, or impossible of performance by, small mines. Section 19 
deals with the powers of Inspectors in cases where causes of danger not ex- 
pressly provided for exist, and should certainly apply to all mines. Section 20 
provides for notice to be given to the authorities about accidents, causing loss 
of life or serious bodily injury or of certain other specified kinds. As we find 
in the annual reports of the Chief Insiject^'Jr of Mines references to such acci- 
dents, which have occurred in pits only a few feet deep, it seems necessary that 
this section should apply to all mica miiirs. Sections 21 and 22 contain gene- 
ral provisions relating to accidents and the publications of reports under set 
tions 11 and 21 of the Act. Sections 22A to 23 deal with hours and limita- 
tion of employment. They provide for a weekly holiday, a maximum w’orking 
week of 54 hours either above ground or below^ ground, and certain other details. 
They are of universal application. Section 2SB requires the manager of a mine 
to post a notice outside the office of the mine giving details of the hours of 
work. In our opinion, this is unnecessary for small mines, and may be con- 
fined in its application to mines employing not less than twenty labourers in 
a day of twentyfeur hours. Sections 24 and 25 are merely exempting sections, 
providing that certain provisions shall not apply to ce^rtain persons or in certain 
oircumstances. No question of exemptioTi from the provisions of these sections 
can arise. Section 26 provides that no child shall 1 )p employed in a mine, or 
be allow^ed to be present in any part of a mine w'hich is below ground. This 
should apply to all mines irrespective of size. Section 26A provides that young 
persons i.e,, persons who have not completed their 17th year, shall not be 
allowed below ground without a certificate of fitness. This, tex), should apply 
to all mines. Section 27 contains a general provision relating to disputes re- 
garding the age of a child or young person, ftnd should apply to all mines. 
Section 28 requires the maintenance of a register of persons employed in the 
mine. This is not necessary in the case of small mines, and should apply only 
to mines employing not less than twenty labourers in a day of twentyfour hours. 
Sections 29 to 82 are general sections "dealing with the making of regulations, 
rule? apd bye-laws, and should apply to all mines. Section 38 requires abstracts 
iDf the Act and of the rules and regulations thereunder to be posted up at or 
near every mine. It seems \innecessary to insist on this in the case of petty 
prospectibg pits, and mines employing not more than twenty labourers in a 
day erf twentyfour hours may be exempted from the provisions of this seefiom 
Sedticttis S4 to 44 ded with penalties and procedure, and no question of exemp* 
tion iuriael. Section 45 empowers the Central Government to decide whetlwsr 




my excavation or working is a mine within the meaiwg of thk Act. IJnde^ 
Section 46 the Central Government can exempt, either absolutely or suDjeot 
to my specified conditions an;^ lociJ area or any mme or class of mines or any 
part ^ a mine or any class of persons from the operations of all or any sped* 
pmvisions of the Act Under section 47 the Central ^venment may 
reverse or modify any order passed under the Act. Section m applies the Act 
to mines belonging to the Crown and section 49 protects, gainst legal proceed* 
ingSt acts in good faith done, or intended to be done, under the provisions of 
the Act, No question of exemption from any of these provisions of the Act 
erises. 

To sum up, the only sections in respect of which exemption appears to ua 
♦o be called for are sections 14, 23B, 28 and 88. Exemption in respect of the 
kst three sections should, in our opinion, be given to mica mines employing not 
more than twenty labourers in a day of twentyfour hours. As regards section 
14, we have explained our views in detail above. 

Only a few of the Metalliferous Mines Regulations call for express mention. 

Regulation 3 provides that, on or before the twentyfirst day of January in 
each year, 'the owner, agent or manager of every mine shall forward to the 
District Magistrate and to the Chief Inspector annual returns in respect of the 
preceding year and, if any mine is abandoned or the wc^rking of any mine has 
been discontinued OA^er a period exceeding three months, or if a charjge occurs 
in the ownership of any mine, returns in the annual return forms must be sub- 
mitted, within one month from the date of abandonment or change of owner- 
ship, or within four months from the date of discontinuance. Under this regu- 
lation, the Chief Inspector of Mines gets returns, relative to each mine reported 
under ‘Section 14, of (1) the total amount of dressed mica raised, (2) the total 
amount of dressed mica? consigned and (8) the total value of the mica consigned, 
calculated upon the actual or e.stimatcd selling price at the mine. As the 
accounts at the mine show only the amoupt of crude mica raised and despatch- 
ed, and as not all miners dress their own mica, imd not all those who dress 
their mica keep the mica of one mine separate from the mica of other nines, 
the figures supplied in tliese returns are generally imaginary figures, estimated 
from the figures of crude mica raised and despatched. We recommend below 
returns from proprietors, licensees and prospector’s permit holders in respect, 
not of individual mines and factories but, of their workings as a whole, and 
hope that the figures so obtained will be more accurate than the estimated 
figures contained in the returns to the Chief Inspector of Mines. Nevertheless* 
the returns to the Chief Inspector of Mines provide a valuable historical record 
of each mine, and may usefully be continued. We would, however, confine 
these returns to the bigger mines, that is to say to the mines which have reach- 
ed the stage of development as above defined. In the forms suggested by us, 
wo have provided separate columns for reported mines, unreported mines and 
mines dumps. The Chief Inspector of Mines’ returns will relate to the reported 
mines alone. Under the definition of a mine, given in the Act, tWs will include 
idso mines dtjmps from which splitting block is being recovered. is not 

realised by all miners, and special provision should be made in the. form of the 
return for figures relating to production from mines dumps. In the returns, 
now being submitted to the Chief Inspector of Mines, some miners also show 
the output from prospecting’ Thi.« relates to prospecting which is grouped 
under particular reported mines. These returns do not necessarily cover all 
the prospectiiig work of the particular miner, and do not include the pro^teote 
lug done by small miners who have not reported under section 14. It seema 
to UB that no useful purpose is likely to be served by askmg the miners, sub- 
mitting the w^turns. to show fig\ires of the outturn from prospecting. Further, 
we would suggest that in areas where there is an office of the Inspectorate of 
Idas Mines, one copy of the returns should go to that office insttgsd of to the 
Magistrate as at present provided^ 

Begulatitms 4 to 8, and 18 relate to the report under seotita 14 of the Jodlgii 
MlniMi Act, and to subsequent mpoi^ mlatmg to th© abaxidonxiimt or 



of the mine, or to change of the ownership thereof, or to certain other matters 
relating to the working of the mine. Some of these reports are required to go 
to the Chief Inspector of Mines through the District Magistrate, and some to 
go direct. Where there is an office of the Inspectorate of Mica Mines, it is 
necessary that that office shall have complete information relating to the mines. 
We would, therefore, propo.se that all such reports in such area should be re- 
quired to go to the Chief Inspector of Mines through the local office of thb 
Inspectorate of Mica Mines. 

Kegulation 21 relates to the appointment of a compettmt person to be the 
manager of a mine, and provides that, where several mines are near each other, 
one person may be appointed the manager of such mines. The Chief Inspector 
•of Mines is the final authority for deciding the competence of a person to per- 
form the duties of manager. He is, also, the final authority for deciding 
wdicther one person can properly perform the duties of manager in respect of 
several mines. Further, certain other powers are given to him in respect of 
managers appointed under these provisions. As the lns])ectoratc of Mica Mines 
will be in close touch with the working of the mines, it would be convenient if 
these powers are given to the Chief Inspector of Mica Mines. 

Some of the regulations seem to us to be too elaborate for the purpose of 
firnall mines. To take an example, regulation 43 provides that a competent 
person or persons, appointed for the pui’pose by the manager or underground 
manager, shall inspect at least once in every shift every part of the mine in 
and through which any person has to woik or pass, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing thf' condition thereof as far as ventilation, roof, sides and general safety 
are concerned, and, if more than twenty persons are (‘mployed in the mine 
sirnultaneoiisly, shall without delay w'rite or cause to be written a full and 
accurate report of the result of such irisj)ection in a book to be kept at the mine 
for the purpose, and shall sign and date the report. Further, a competent 
person appointed by the rruniager for the purpose shall once at least in every 
week examine the state of the shafts by wdiich persons descend or ascend and, 
if more than twenty pt‘rsons are employed in the mine simultaneously, shall 
without delay wTite or cause to be written a full and accurate report of tho 
result of the examination. Every such report shall be recorded in a paged 
hook to be kept tho mine for the purpose, and shall be and dated by 

the person who made the examination. Similarly, regulation 44 provides that 
every place where work is carried on, or where nimi arc stationed oY pass, shall 
be placed under the charge of a competent ].>erson appointed by the manager 
or underground inana.ger- Perhaps, it would be better if the small miner was 
not expected to understand and apply complicated regulations. Being unable 
to understand them, he tends to fight shy of them, and thus defeats their 
object altogether. We suggest that it might be useful to ex.amine the regula- 
tions as a whole, and to modify the more complicirted regulations so as to make 
them applicable only after a mine has reacli(‘d a suitable stage of development. 
The mattgr is a technical one in which we do not feel competent to give more 
definite advice. 

Under section 30 of the Indian Mines Act, as modified by the Government 
of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937, rules may be made by the 
Central Government for prescribing the scale of latrine and urinal accommoda- 
tion, the provision of drinking water and for several other matters. Under the 
law, as it stood formerly, these powers were vested in the Local Governments, 
who have made the rules now in force in the different areas. These rules dearl, 
generally speaking, with sanitary and health provisions relating to latrines and 
urinals, the laying down of certain scales for amhulamce and first-aid provi.sion, 
the registration of labourers, and certain safety requirements. The register of 
labourers prescribed should not be required to be kept at mines employing not 
more than twenty labourers in a day of twenty-four hours. The other provisions 
; are of a fenerarl nature aad dependent on directions given bjr the Provincial 


Gcvernment or the Chief Lispector of Mines, 
not used so as to impose burdensome duties 
objection to these rules. 

Finally, we would suggest that, after the 
in the different areas, the rules and regulations 
sultation with them, the Tuspeetorate of Mici 
Department, with a view to simplify them for 
and to avoid duplication of work hetwe.Mi the 
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Provided that these powers are 
upon small miners, there is no 

establishment of Mica Wardens 
i inav usefully be revised in con- 
;a Mines and the Indian Mines 
the purposes of the mica mines, 
Tncnpctoratp of Mica Mines and 


the Indian Mines Department 
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HINSBAL BIGHTS AHD MINIBa LEASES, PBOPBZSTOB^S OSBTZ- 
nOATES, HINEB’S LICENSES AND PBOSPEOTOB’S PSBHITS 


From the point of view of the right to minerals, there are three classes of 
land. In the first group the right is vested in the Government, in the second 
Governmenti has a snare in the mineral rights, and in the third Government 
does not exercise any rights at all. 

Land of the first group is to be found to an extensive degree in all the 
three areas, the title being vested in the Provincial Government. Li no oase 
does thj Provincial Government attempt to carry on mining operations itself. 
Such operations are entrusted to lessees, and there are elaborate rules relating to. 
the grant of mining leases. The Mining Concessions (Central) Euies, 19^9, 
in force in Ajmer-Merwara, have been framed by the Government of India in 
the Department of Labour. The rules in force in Bihar and Madras have been 
prescribed by the Provincial Governments but, being derived from modela 
originally received from the Government of India, they are on lines similar to 
the Mining Concessions (Central) Kules, 19B9. The rules lay down that mining 
leases shall be given only to approved persons, holding a Certificate of Approval 
under thv? rules. In granting these Certilicates the financial capacity, the pre- 
vious experience in mining, and the reputation and character of the applicant 
are taken into account. The person so approved may take either a prospecting 
licence or a mining lease. The former, granted for a |)eriod of one year on the 
payment of a small fee, entitles the licensee to the sole right to search for, 
wm and carry away the specified mineral, subject to the payment of royalty. 
The licence may be renewed for one or more periods of a year each, subject 
to a total period of three years, and the ^licensee on or before the termination 
of his licence has a right to a mining lease in accordance with the terms con- 
tained in the Government rules for mining leases. 

The principal terms of a mining lease are the area, the period, and the 
payments required to be made by the lessee in consideration of the lease. 
The rules provide that the total area held by the lessee under the lease in ques- 
tion and other mining leases shall not exceed ten square miles. This does- 
not prevent the lessee acquiring concessions of mineral rights exceeding this 
maximum in lujids in which Government has no interest. As regards the period 
of a lea6e, tlu* rules provide for a maximum period of thirty years, and for 
renewal for anotiier period not exceeding thirty years. In practice, leases 
have been granted for very much shorter periods. For instance, when we 
visited Ajmei'-Merwara we found leases being granted for a period of three 
years with an option of renewal for another three years, and in Madras for 
some time an attempt was made to restrict mica mining leases to a mixmum 
period of five years, but subsequently the Provincial Government decided to 
permit such leases to be given for a mixmum period of twenty years. The 
provisions as to payments due from the lessee vary in the three areas. In 
Madras and Ajmer-Merwara, a surface rent of 8 annas to Ee. 1-4-0 per acre, 
and a royalty of 5 per cent, on the pit*s%iouth value of the mineral raised, 
subject to a dead rent of about one rupee per acre, are imposed. In Bihar, in 
the Kodarma Eeserved Forest, a flat rent of Es. 6 per acre, recently raised 
to Es rii per acre, has taken the place of royalty, dead rent and surface rent. 
Eegardin^ th ‘ methods of mining to be followed, the leases provide in general 
terms that the lessee must carry on the work ‘*in a skilful and workmanlike 
manner and upon the most approved principles’’. , 

Lands of the second group occur in Madras and Ajmer-Merwara. In Madras, 
very little control is exercised in respect of these lands, beyond insisting upon 
.Government’s right to a share in the income of the land and the^ necessity for' 
Government permission before any mining operations are undertaken on tiiS' 



land. Tha registered holder may carry on the operations or^ay ^ow 

a lessee to do so. In the former case he alone, and in the vhe 

lessee^ execute an agreement binding themselves to pay the IrQvmmm 
Government royalty or dead rent, as the case may be, in addition to the l^d 
assessment payable for the time being in respect of the land. The period of 
agreement, is generally for twenty years, and provides for proper and work- 
manlike” mining. The royalty is generally charged at a percentage on the pit s 
moul.h value of the mineral, subject to a dead rent of eight annas to one rupee 
per acre, and bears no relation to the payments due from the lessee to the 
registered holder in respect of the lease. For instance, in one case we found 
Goveromei;it getting about Its. bOO per annum as royalty, whereas the registered 
holder was getting from the lessee Its. 1,600 in addition to 12^ p^r oent. of 
the net profits* In Ajmer-Merwura, the Government derives its title to a share 
from condition (iv) of the Istamraii Sanad, which requires the Istamrardar 
on the discovery of any mines in his estate to iuiorin the Government and, in 
addition to the assessment iixed by the Sauad, to pay to the Government such 
royalty not exceeding half of the net profits as the Government may be pleased 
to demanri In exennse of this interest, the Government insists on the lease, 
if any, being given only to persons holding a Certificate of Approval, and takes 
a fixed proportion, usually 6J per cent,, of tlie Istamrardar *8 net profit from 
the 'lease. The terms of the lease between the Istamrardar and his lessee are 
left to them entirely. 

Lands of the third group occur in Madras and Bihar. In neither Province 
is any control exercised by the Provincial Government, as such, in respect of 
th'^se lands. It is open to the owner of the mineral rights to mine the land 
in any manner he pleases, or to lease it out for this pur2;ose on such terms as 
he thinks fit. Under the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, a j^roprietor wishing to 
mini in his land was eiititled as a matter of e.ourse to a proprietor’s certificate. 
Biin.ilu.rly, a lessee of mining rights Was entitled to a miner’s licencfe on pay. 
ment of the necessary fee but, in his ease, the J^oca,] Govennnent was em- 
powered to cancel the licence, if the licensee was convicted of an offence under 
Chapter XVIi of the Indian Penal Code committed in respect of mica, or was 
guilty of repeated failure to comply with any of the provisions of the Act. The 
position haa been considerably inodihcd by the Mica Control Onlur, under which 
tho puq:riefc.‘r may still get a proprietor's certificate without pa,y 3 ijent of any 
fee, but only at the discretion of the Provincial Government, which is also em- 
powered to cancel the certificate aftcir giving the registered propih-tor a leasou- 
able opj>ortuijity to show cauise against canccliation. Bimilarly, the gr nt of 
a miners licence to a lessee of mining rights has been made discretions. s with 
the Controller and th(? lieer.ce is liable to cancellation by the Provincial U )»ern- 
ment after giving the licensee a reasonable opportunity to show cum-.m ainst 
cancellation. There is nothing in the Mica (.■ontrol Order to the 

principles on which the dis('retionary power thus placed in the liinbL^ of the 
Controran' and the Provincial Government is intended to he extu-eised From 
the known objects of the Order, how’ever, we may infer that the jnonpnent 
consideration would be the })revention of illicit dealings in, or in respect of, 
mica. 

For the future, our object inui? be primarily the enforcement of proper 
methods of mining and the (‘onservation of mica, and to achieve it there must be 
control over the miner, whether he is the owner of the mineral rights or merely 
the lessee thereof, and whether the Government has or has not any title to tho 
inine'*al rights in the land. Further, some control should be exercised, as 
between the owner of the mineral rights and his lessee, to ensure that the terms 
grant, d to the latter will be consistent with mining in accordance with approved 
methods 

Tf) bBRji' with th« owner of the mining ri^htB, we consider that, if he wishes 
■to redowi^ for^Ptiiniself the minernis to which he is entitled, ho- should do so under 
% as much as a lp*.see has hitherto deme it in Bihar. We 
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however, thajt in Bihar the proprietor is very sensitive about his position, viiii3kd 
is anxious to have a distinction made between him and a mere lessee. It is 
probable that the same feeling will be found in the other two areas. The pro- 
prietor may therefore be given a proprietor's certificate, as is now the practice 
in Bihar but the grant of the certificate should be subject to the discretion of 
the granting authority, for there may be reasons why the ^certificate should be 
refused. For example, the land n: question may be known not to be mic<‘* 
bearing land, and there may be reason to suspect that the applicant wants ,the 
certificate for some improper purpose. In order to protect the applicant against' 
Ulifair discriinination, it may be provided that the authority dealing with the 
application must give reasons tor refusing a certiiicale. and that tiic refusal 
shall be subject to an appeal. Eurtluir, it appears to us that there is no reason 
why a proprietor should be entitled to get a certificate free of any payment, 
whereas a lessee has to pay a substaiitial fee before lie can g(‘t a miner’s licence. 
The proprietor’s certificate and the miner’s licence are botli merely a permission 
given to the grantee to undertake mining operalions. So far as the grunt of 
this permission is concerned, the proprietor and tlie lessee, who derives his 
title to the nimerals from a proprietor, stand in exactly tlu'. same position. 
Thirdly, a.s regards the liability to (‘ancellation and snspensinn. of his certificate, 
there is ^lo reason wdiy the proprietnr should be in a diffro’cnt position from the 
lessee of mining rights. The obligjition to mine in aiicordance with the direo 
tions of the Inspectorate of Mica Minos applies to hnth of thorn to the same 
extent, and both should be liable to be stopja'd if they refuse to w'orh in 
acoordanc(3 with these directions. So, also, they slionid equally be liable to be 
stopped froci operating, if they arc found guilty of offences raising an implicfN 
tion of moral turpitude and connected with mica. 

Our remarks above relating to proprietor's certificates indicate our o])iniou 
with respect to miner's licences. These sliould be granted at tb (5 discretion of 
the granting authority, with the proviso that a. refusal should be only for reasons 
to be stated, and subject to an appeal. They should be liable to suspension 
or cancellation. Cancellation should be subject to appeid. Suspomsion slould 
not be for a period exceeding one year, and this form of discipline should be 
confined to specified grounds and made noo-ui^pealable. Among suitable grounds. 
We may suggest disobedience of the directions of the Inspectorate of Mica Mines, 
and conviction of an offence connected with mica and raising an implicafion of 
moral turpitude. A conviction which is not subject to an appeal should not he 
regarded as a conviction for this purpose. 

We come now to a consideration of the minimum terms wdiicli \ve ihiidv 
necessary in a mining lease in the interest of pro[)cr milling. Firstl} , the lease 
must be granted for a period sutficiently long for the proper development of 
the property leased. If the lessee’s tenure is short or is mjc(‘rtain in its dura- 
tion, he will be tempted to take what ho can get from the land in the quickest 
way open to him, regardless of what the effect may lie on the future of the 
deposit. On a consideration of all the possibilities, ffc seems to us that this 
period should be at least fifteen years. This may comprise the whole period 
for which the lease is originally granted, or be the total of tliis period and the 
period for which the lease may be renewed, provided tliat the original period 
of the lease is at least seven and a half years. To make our meaning clear, 
the lease may be for seven and a half years with a provision for rcMcwal for 
another seven and a half years, or for ten years with a provision for r<u}(‘wal 
for another five years, or for a period of fifteen years without any*’ provision for 
renewal. Here, we would like to make it clear that we recommend this merely 
as a minimum. The rules relating to Government lands make pro 'islon for 
leases for thirty years with an option of renewal for ?motlier thirty cars, and 
the standard form of lease in Madras provides for a third period of thirty 
years. We do not wish to be understood to be of the opinion that such periodic 
ate nniiecessarily long. Each ease has to be dealt with on its own fact*' 
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- periods of this leugtn are necessary for the proper exploitation of big areas. 
I’he big miner, however, who takes such a lease, is generally capable of under- 
standing and looking after his own interests, and we are concerned to protect 
ihe small man, and to ensure that he gets a lease for a long enough period .td 
be abie to work on proper lines. 

Secondly, the right to renewal nnist be a real right. In this connection, we 
tuny refer to the renewal clauses iu the standard forms of mining lease in the 
rules for mining concessions relating to Governinent land in the three areas. 
They provider that, if the lessee desires to take a renew^ed lease and complies 
wdth certaiu sjiecified (t ijiditiuns, the- ie.^sor “will’' execute and deliver a 
renew. 'd Jeaiio to tJuj lessee, 'rhe use ol the Wt^rd “ujll” instead of the word 
“shall ' lias j’^ised some do{jl>t as to tli(‘ al. solute ngiil. of the lessee to a 
renewal, and the opiiiicai has been expressed beluie us, by an othcer concerned 
w'ith the administration of tiie rules, that tiie word “wili ’ gives a discretion 
to the Jessoi in the grantiiig of a renewed lease. We are not aware that the 
use ot this wortl has so lai* caused any diihculty in thi.‘ reiuwval of a lease, 
and we feel donbilul whether the (joveniuieiit concerned will agree with this 
interpretation. We mention the point, however, to emphasise the necessity 
Uor makuvg the renewal clause as clear as possible, in order to safeguard th« 
rights of the lessee, 

i’'uvU\ei', the reality of the right is atl’etded if the terms upon which the 
renewed lease will be given are not defined at the time when the lease is 
originally granted. As an example of a lease in which the terms are not so 
deiined, we may mention that the standard form of mica mining lease prescribed 
for Government land in Bihar provides that, if the lessee asks for renewal and 
couijdies with tlie s])ecifH‘(l (‘-onditioTis, a reneweid lease may be granted to 
him “at such rents as may then be fixed by the Local Government or, if it is 
then decided to charge royalty instead of rent, at such rents and royalties as 
may theji be prescribed respectively by the Local Government or by the 
Govemor-Qeneral-in-Council, as the case may be“. Under this clause the 
lessee, at the time of taking the lease, can have no idea what rents or rents and 
royalties will be fixed for the period of the renewed lease. He is in fact at tte 
mercy of his lessor, and the rents or rents and royalties fixed may be such that 
the right of renewal can not be exercised by him. 

A similar provision occurs in the Madras form, which provides that,, on 
compliance with the specified conditions, the lessee may be given a renewed 
lease “at such rents not exceeding twice the rents hereby reserved and at 
such royalties as may on the day next following the expiration of the said 
term liereby granted be in force under the orders of the competent authority, 
and on such terms and under and subject to such covenants and agreements 
as may then be decided upon by the Governor and intimated to the lessee in 
writing, but in any (went including this present covenant but varied, so that 
no third renewfil is claimable and so that during a second renewal the royalties 
payabhii shall he such as may on the day next following the expiration of the 
said term hereby granted be in force under the orders of the competent 
authority, and the rents, payable thereunder shall be such as may be fixed by 
the Local Government but such rents shall not exceed twice the rents reserved 
under the first renewal lease”. This should be read along with Clause 2A of 
part V of the Schedule to the lease form which provides : 

“The Governor shall have the right to vary the rate of royalty during the 
currency of the lessee (?lease') provided the lessee is given six calendar months* 
notice ot tiie intention of the Governor to vf\ry the rate of royalty on the expiry 
nf such 4Joti('-e”.* % 

rj^val danse thus places a limit on the rents that moy be fixed for the 
the renewed lease, hwt leaves the royalty and other terms and cp- 
asrreements to ^e discretion of the Govenior. , 
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It is not possible to speak of a right of renewal, unl-.'ss the person to whom 
that* right is given knows the maximum terms, which c.iu be imposed on him 
for the fresh period. We do not contemplate that, at the time of granting a 
lease, the lessor will tell the lessee the exact terms on which the renewal will 
be granted. Jt is possible, however, lor the lessor and the lessee to come to 
some agreeinent as to the limits within whicli these terms will fall. As an 
illustration we may cite the renewal clause in the form prescribed by the 
Mining Concessions (Central) lluies, 1939, which provides for a renewed lease 
“at such rents not exceeding twice the rents hereby reserved and at such 
royalties as may on the day next following the expiration of the said term hereby 
granted be in force under the orders of the competent authority but otherwise 
upon the like terms and under and subject to the like (ioveuants and agreements 
as contained, in these presents (other tlian this present covenant)”. The clause 
relating to royalty provides for royalty at the rate of 6 per cent., of the sale 
value at the pit’s inonth of the mica, produced from the land and sold or carried 
away by the lessee, subject to a certain dead rent. At the time of taking a 
lease in this form, therefore, the lessee knows exactly the terms on which he 
can get a lenewed lease, and the limits within which his rent and royalty will 
lie. 


That the terms and conditions on which the lease is granted should be 
definite for the original period of the grant would appear obvious; bui, that 
this is not always the case is indicated by the above cited clause in the standard 
form of mica mijiing lease approved for use in the Madras Government area, 
empoweriiic: the Governor to vary the rate of royalty during the currency of the 
lease. An attempt to relieve the harshness of this provision is made by clause 
' of i'art VI of the Schedule which reads: 

“Provided that in case the lessee shall have paid such royalty at such rate 
and so calculated as aforesaid and shall produce to the said Collector within 
two years from the date of the export from the said mines of the mica in 
respect of which such royalty was payable a certificate by the shipper of such 
mica ixi a form prescribed by the Local Government together with a certificate 
or certificates from the broker or brokers to whom the mica was consigned 
showing the actual receipts from sales of such mica of each dimension as men- 
tioned in the said appendix hereto, then and in that case, the lessee shall be 
entitled to receive from the lessor such amount (if any) as the lessee shall 
have paid in excess of the royalty payable on the mica sold at the price or 
prices mentioned in such receipts. Provided also that the consignments of 
mica do not break bulk prior to shipment and are kept before shippa^it in such 
place, and subject to such restrictions as may from time to time be prescribed 
by the Board of Eevenue”.* 

The relief, however, is merely apparent. The procedure for claiming a refund 
is very cumbrous, and requires that consignments of mica do not break bulk 
prior to shipment. This is entirely contrary to the accepted practice, accord- 
ing to which the mica consigned from the mine is subjected to further processing 
befo.^e export. The second processing is due to different standards being 
followed for charging royalty and for the purposes of export. Even if a common 
standard was adopted, however, export without breaking bulk would only be 
possible if all the processes necessary for preparing mica for the foreign market 
could be completed at the mine, a task which can be properly performed at 
factories situated at a central place where expert supervision and trained labour 
are available, and not at mines big and small scattered over large and sparsely 
populated areas. We are not aware that the power given to the Government by 
this clause has been abused, but we have thought it of importance to discuss 
this provision at length, because the standard forms prescribed by the Govern- 
ment for its pwn we often forri the model upon which mining leases for 
^ privately owned areas are drawn up, and such a provision in a private lease may 

* Madras Miaing Manual, pagas 



be ueeu by an unscrupulous lessor to bring unfair pressure to beai up^ the 
lessee, after 'the latter is committed to the mining operation auc n g 
a positior to withdraw. 


In the Kodnrma Keserve Forest the mica-bearing land has been divided into 
blocks of forty acres, and no lease can be granted for less than one such dIook. 
This system suits an area where the pegmatites are distributed mon:i or less 
pactly over a large block of country, the mineral rights in which are ves^d 
in one body. lr< will not be suitable where these conditions do not exist. On 
the other hand, a pegmatite with a rich content of mica may furnish a big 
mine even within a superfieia] area of a fraction of an acre. There has there- 
fore been no insMcnt suggestion made to us for prescribing a minimum limit 
of area for a wining lease. On the contrary, we have been pressed to 
recommend a maximum limit, principally for the purpose of preventing largo 
areas o." mitri bearing land from getting into the luinds of big operators. Such 
big operators are best able, by employing technically (jualified men and by , 
utilising the latest machinery and approved methods of mining, lo serve the 
interests of conservation, and the magnitude of their operations and the si/e 
of their capital investment in the business require a i‘('servf‘ r)[ mica bearing 
properly a]joi. wliich they can draw, when l.ho deposits mider immediate ex- 
ploitation hegii’ to fail. So long, thorefoiv;, as tluuv is no sign of any danger 
of a monopoly being created by the coneenti'atiou of large ai'eas of mica-bearing 
land in the hands of a few sn<di miners, we see no reason for discouraging them 
b}^ imposing a limit as suggested; and, at present, wo do not see any such sign. 

It has been argued before us that th(‘se big miners act contrary to the interests 
of the country by following a dog-in-the-mangcr policy, and keeping large 
areas of land rich in mica unworked and useless. We fail to see any necessity 
for every square inch of mica-bearing land to la? worked immediately. The 
property that is at present under exploitation is sufficient to meet current 
demands, and the areas now' unworked form a. useful reserve to be drawn upon 
when the demand increases, as well as when the supply from the other areas 
grows smaller. The country does not suffer in any way from these areas 
being kept in reserve. Nor do the owners of the mineral rights in these lands 
suffer anything, because the provisions relating to dead rent, in the mining 
leases granted by them, ensure an annual return in respect of these lands even 
when the lands are not being exploited, and th(' mineral remains in the land, 
ready to bring in a substantial royalty as soon as operations commence upon 
thatl land. Further, there are cases of mica mining leases granted in relation 
to enormous areas of land which are not entirely mica-bearing land: for 
instance, leases covering the entire area of an Istamarari or proprietary , estate. 
Leases of this sort are also to be found in the States visited by us in Rajputana. 
The application of a maximum limit of area to such leases would be meaningless. 


Another provision which we consider desirable in mining leases is one 
enabling the lessee to terminate the lease with notice. As the occurrence of 
mica h very uncertain and the vein is liable at any time to pinch out suddenly, 
the lessee is likely to be penalised very severely unless he has a chance of" 
withdrawing from the lease rin such a contingency. Provision for such a with- 
drawal h contained in the rules relating to mining concessions in Govemmenfi 
land, and enables the lessee to withdraw after giving twelve months' notice. 
We consider this period unnecessarily long, specially in the case of smaller 
leases. A period of six months* notice is, in our opinion, sufficient.' 


Finally, we would like the lessee to be given the right to work also other 
minerals found Jn the pegmatite, on payment of an agreed royaltyT Besides 
qnrftK and felspar, which form the principal components, several rare minerals 
;such as beryl, gem garnet, gem tpurmaline, -tantaKte etc., are ocoiMsionallv 
fowd fe Ark present, 

to the ^6. from where they m - 



abandoned* Certain varieties ot felspar ate used in .^e glass trade and in tlie 
pottery, ehainel and sanitery-ware industries; felspar is^, alto aa an: 

abrasive. is possible that felspar from the mines c^n * be’ similarly 
utilised. Similarly, uses may be found for the quartz as in the manufacture of 
silicon carbide and higli quality glass. We visualise that the possibility of 
using felspar and quartz and the other minerals in these and other ways will 
be investigater). and that in order to encourage the exploitation of assets, 
which are now entii’ely wasted, only a nominal royalty will be charged on these 
minerals iintd such uses are established. 

* 

Of the above desiderata tlie most important is the first mentioned, that is to 
say a reasonable period of time during which the lessee will be entitled to hold 
the property', To e,iifor(u^ tliis, we would sugg(‘st that a miner's licence should 
be refused in respect of a inining lease if either the period of the lease is less 
thaij seven aiid a half years, or the total of this j)ericKl and the period, for 
which the lessee is entitled as of right to renewal, is less than fifteen years. 
This provision slioiild a])ply to all mica mining leases executed after a date to 
be fixed by the law making the provision. Tlie autboritv cunpowered to grant 
licences will scrutinise the leases, in order to determine primai facia whether the 
applicant is entitled to hold the property for the minimum period. This is not 
intended to enable the authority to go behind the document and to raise objec- 
tions of a technical nature, or to decide questious of disputed title or possession. 
It is not i»ecessary to make special legislative provision for the power to 
surrender the lease with duo notice. The insistence on a reasonable period for 
the lease will itself effect this object, because the lessee will be unwilling to 
bind himself for a long period without reserving to himself an opportunity of 
withdrawing whenever necessary. It is difficult to make legislative provision 
for the other desiderata. In the long run such matters must be left to private 
contract, and it will be for the trade itself or the Central Mica Committee, by 
necessary publicity and pro})agnnda to educale publics opinion in the matter. 

The. above proi'osals c.ov(‘r the case of mining and prospecting by the owner 
or by the lessee of mineral rights. They do not cover operations by a person 
who l):is accjuired from the owner of mineral rights permission for a sliort period 
to prospect in tlie land, in order to decide whether he will take n mining lease, 
for example the liolder of a prospector's licence under the rules for mineral con- 
cessvms in (-lovcrnment land. The rul(^ about security of tenure for at least 
fifteen years will prevent siieh a person from getting a miner’s licen(*e,; hence, 
\xc propose that he should be allowed to operate under a pi'ospector’s permit. 
The permit will be granted on payment of a small fee and will be for one year, 
renewable for another year. We contemplate that, ordinarily, -jirospecting will 
be completod in at the most two years, and there will lx* no provision for the 
second I’ePewal of a pi’ospedor 's permit. This will not prevent the authority 
concerned from granting a new prospector’s permit in a proper case in respect 
of tlic same land. The holder of a prospector’s permit will he entitled to operate 
to the limits within which systematic mining is not compulsory, provided that 
he U reall/ prospecting. Apart from the fact that he operates under a permit 
and not under a licence, he will be govenied by the same provisions as the 
' per. son operating under a miner’s licence. His workings must be reported to 
the Inspectorate of Mica Mines when they reach the depth of twenty feet, and 
again when they reach the depth of forty feet, and will be liable to inspection 
by this Inspectorate as well as by the Indian Mines Department. As soon as 
thd pit becomes a mine in the sense defined above for the purpose of reporting 
to the Indian Mhies Department, the work must stop, and can only be con- 
tinued under a miner’s licence or a proprietor’s certificate. The prospector’s 
permit will be cheaper than a proprietor's certificate and a miner's licence, and 
there is no objection to a proprietor or the holder of a mining lease doing ^ 
prospecting under a prospector's permit. It will be the duty of Inspectorate 
of Mica Mines to see that this is not abused, and that the permit is not taken 



advantage of to do mining on a small scale, an.d to defeat the provision that 
mining caii be done only by a person who has security of tenure for at least 
fifteen years. 

We con template that a prospector's permit will be granted or refused in 
accordance with the advice of the Inspectorate of Mica Mines. As it is always 
possible’for the proprietor of land,. in i-espect of which a prospector’s permit has 
been refused, to npply for n proprietor's certificate for the same land, and in 
easj of refusid to brin.q the matter before a higher authority, we do not think 
it jfeiicssury to create further complications by providing for an appeal against 
an order refusing a ])rospeetor’s permit. 


CHAPTER VII 

HOW TO DEAL WITH KtOA THEET 

Having coiibidered the ^uestiou of coiiborvation, we arc now in a position to 
lake up the various Jiiethods suggested ior dealing with the problem of miea 
theft. 

The first suggestion is that the number of miners and dealers should be 
restricted. There are some who would coniine the industry' to big miners and 
do away with tiie dealers alLOgether, lor according to tlieni the dealers and, the 
small miners between them provitle the channel through which stolen mica 
finds its way to the market. There is no reason to thiuk that the bigger miners 
enjoy the monopoly of honesty in the industry, and we thiuk that there is no 
justification for making size the criterion for the grant of a miner s licence. In 
fact, as we have already said, we consider the small miner necessary for the 
good of the industry. The establishment of a sjitciai Inspectorate of Mica 
Mines will ensure closer supervision, and only the bona fide miner is likely to 
come in. Hence, we are of the opinion that no artificial restriction in numbers 
Is necessary. As regards dealers, wc cannot agree that tlu?y should go out 
altogether. Tliere are several dealers who are doing an honest business, and 
are fulfilling a real need in the industry. They are, also, necu'ssary i;or the 
small miner, who cannot afford to let his capital be tied up for the period, 
required for preparing mica for the market and finding purchasers for it. There 
is no reason, however, to permit the number of dealers to increase without 
limit. Those who are already in the industry may be pennitted to remain, but 
the Trade itself should decide if it wants any new ones to come in. This can 
be done by the Mica Warden’s Board, which we shall propose below. Reasons 
need not be recorded for a refusal ; there will be provision for an appeal, but 
the appellate authority should not interfere except on a ground against which 
the Warden’s Board has liad an opportunity of showing cause. As regards 
persons already in the businesvs, we would suggest that in Bihar, if thn Mica 
Control Order is still in operation when the new legislation comes into force, the 
dealer's licences imdcir the Mica Control Order should be irejitcd as having been 
granted under the new legislation, and that, if there is an interval of time 
between the lapsing of the Mica Control Order and the commencement of the 
new legislation, licences should automatically bf3 grant'd to persons, who held 
dealer's licences at the time of the lapse of the Mica Control Order and apply 
for such licences niider the new legislation within a certain period after its 
commencement, say three months. In Madras and Rajputnna, dealer's licences 
should be granted as a matter of course to persons who woe carrying on 
business as dealers for such period, prior to the. commenca nient of th<‘ new 
legislation, as the Provincial Government may fix. The airr^ in fixing this period 
should be to prevent persons, who make a pretence of dealing merely to take 
advantage of this provision, from getting licences as a matt(?r of course. Persons, 
who were hona fide carrying on busineps as dealers from before, should not be 
made dependent on the discretion of the licensing authority. 

The next suggestion is the establishment round the mining centres of a 
Protected Zone, withia which dealers will not be allowed to establish their 
gqdowns. Provision for stich action is contained in clause 12 sub-ch\u8e (1) of 
the Mica Control Order, which empowers the Controller to restrict dealer’s 
godowns and factories to areas notified by him for the purpose. It has been 
strongly urged before ns, and lye agree, that this interferes unduly with the 
hoine splitters, who cannot be expected to go long distances to the dealer’s 
godowns to collect the mica for splitting and to deliver the split product. The 
splittings business is a very imnorfant part of the indnsirv in India. The 
cheapness and the etficienev of Indian splitting labour has enabled India practi- 
cally to monopolise the world market of splittings, and it would be unwise to 
do anything likely to impair this position. Purther, home splitting i« a cotfnare 





industry which contributes largely to the income of thejn-bouring population of 
the areas. Alter a lull consideration of all the possibilities, we have, 
therefore, decided to recommend that dealers may be permitted to have their 
godowns in the Protected Zone, but .they should not be permitted to deal in, 
possess or transport, in or through this zone, block mica of Grade 5 or above, 
ur mica capable of yielding block mica of Grade 5 or above. At times, when 
there is a special demand for bigger sized splittings, mica of Grade 5 is distributed 
tor home splitting. The authority to raise the above limit to Grade b iriay be 
i.‘iven to the Mica Warden’s Board, which should also be empowered to deter- 
mine the limits of the Protected Zone. 

An alternative solution, which was put Ik lore the Goininittee aud which, for 
>ome time, found favour with us, was to keep dealers out of tlie Protected Zone 
altogether, and to permit the home splittings business in the Zone to be carried 
on by splitting contractors. By this term are meant persons who, in return for 
certain payments, take splitting quality mica from the licensees, get it split 
by home splitters, and return the splittings to the licensees, the ownership of 
^lie mica and the splittings remaining vested throughout in the licensees. This 
solution would have necessitated the licensing, or the granting of })ermits to, 
[hitting contractors. Under such licences or permits they would have been 
entitled to transport mica of Grade or less, get it split, and return the 
sfilittings to their employers. On further consideration, it w^as felt that this 
would he an unnecessary complication, because it would be easy for a dealer 
)o take out a contractor’s })errnit, really for himself hut in the name of another, 
and thus operate in the Prohibited Zone in the guise of n contractor. 

The next suggestion was to stop dealings in crude and bivia mica. It has 
been admitted before us that dealings in crude and bima mica are liable to 
abuse, and that dishonest persons can show in their accounts, under cover of 
purchases of bima and crude mica, large sized blocks obtained by them by 
illicit means and not really the produce of the crude and bima mica, and we 
Jiavo mentioned above the effect that the restriction on the sales of crude and 
bima mica lias had on th(^ incidence of crimes connected with illicit dealings in 
Jiiica. Bima mica is sickle-dressed mica, wliich has not been graded into sizes. 
Once mica has been si(‘kle-dres8ed, there is very little work in grading it 
.according to size. Hence, there is no justification for allowing the sale of bima, 
and we have no doubt that the restrietioii forbidding the sale of bima mica 
of Grade 5 and al)ove should continue. As regards crude mica, we are of a 
different opinion. The restriction on its sole has hit a large nninber of small 
miners, wlio cannot find the labour necessary for processing the mica in the 
mining area, and who cannot afford to inaintuin, in addition to the mine, a 
factory in tlic factory area. The restriction has also affected an equally large 
number of .small dealers, who used to make an honest profit by purchasing 
crude mien, ches.slng it witii the knife, and manufacturing block and splittings 
wdth less waste ilian is possible in the larger factories. Even deftlevs who do 
not deal dirc'ctly in cnKh' mica have been affected, because (he mica which 
they used to pundiase from (ho small dealers just mentioned is no longer avail- 
able to (hem. Taking all these matters into consideration, we are against the 
prohibition of the sak' of crude mica, but would recommend that the sale of 
crude mica should he restricted to particular centres outside the Portected Zones. 
Such centres should be selected by the. Mica Warden’s Board, and should he 
located near the marketing centres. 

The next suggestion is the restriction of the number of agents who may be 
appointed by licensees and registered proprietors, and of the godowns that may 
be established by them. It is pointed out that under the present administration 
of the law in Bihar, the position in June. 1944 was as follows: — 

1. (a) Proprietor’s Certificates • . . > * , ^ 64 

(b) Miner’s L’Oences * . 19$ 

(o) T)ealpr’s L'oenees . • * • .• • • • . 680 



2, (a) Proprietor's Authorised Agents • . , • . . 2®4 

(b) Miner's Authorised Agents 1,201 

(o) Dealer’s Authorised Agents . . . • . , . 1,752 

3. (a) Proprietor’s Registered Godowns ...••« 224 

(b) Minor’s Registered Godowiis ... ... 824 

(c) Dealer’s Registered Godowjis ...... 2,027 

it is urged that thcsu uuiiibcrs, especially oi the dealers, their agents and 
godowns, are not justihed by tJjc honest lieeds ol the industry. The agents are 
appointed under clause 7 ol the Mica Control Order, and are autiionstd to 
exercise, on behalf ot tbe iiceusce or registered proprietor, any of the powers 
conferred on him under the Mica Control Order or his licence or proprietor's 
certificate. The Controiler has some discretion in the matter of endorsing their 
names on the licence or proprietor’s certificate. Apart from llie power to confine 
-dealer’s godowns to particular areas, the Coiiti’olier under the Mica Control 
Order has no power to restrict the ninnber or the location of godowns. In the 
discussion of the above suggestion, the trade assessors agreed that the power to 
restrict the number of agents is one whicdi may affect honest business prejudici- 
ally, and should not be conferred on any authority. Tliere should, liowever, 
be a discretionary power to exclude a particular agtnit on personal grounds, for 
instance that he has been convicted previously oi‘ an offence, connected with 
mica and raising an implication of moral turjiitude. 'Hie trade assessors, also, 
agreed that it would be unwise to allow an outside authority to restrict the 
number of godowms which a firm may have. We have already recommended 
a Protected Zone, in wliicli dealer’s godowns will bo allowed but transactions 
will be restricted to the smaller grades of mica. Jn {uldition, we consider that 
there should be a discretionary power to forbid the use of particular godowns, 
which on account of their location, or for some other reason, appear to bo used 
or likely to be used for an illicit purpose. Both these discretionary powers 
need to be used with caufion. We contemplate that, ordinarily, the Mica 
Warden will endorse the name of any agent wdio is proposed, and permit the 
use of any godown which is notified. In eases of doubt, he should ]>lace the 
matter before the Mica Warden's Bo.ard, winch will d(‘a1 with the mat ter as it 
thinks fit. 


Tlie suggestion al)Out the restriction of the transport of mica (o the hours 
of day light found Jio support before th(‘ Committee. Every one agreed that 
it. \vould not be praetieable to enforce, siicli a restrictioii, and iliat it would 
hamper legitimate trade. 

The. suggestion, that lessees holdmg large areas ed mica-bearing land should 
surrender areas at present not being worked by them, did not find much 
support. It was pressed particularly with reference to the Kodarma Reserve, 
wdiere the land on which the pegmatites occur is divided into squaies each 
measuring forty acres, and is let for mining innposes only in complete squares 
at a flat rent as above noted. According to this view, the reason for mica 
theft is that tlie miners holding a large number of squares arc unable to protect 
them, and therefore should give them up. This is a ^omewluit aslojiishing 
reply to give to a person, who asks for protection in tlio enjoymrnt of rights 
legally acquired by him. The squares, which are still nnworked. fonn the* 
reserve upon which the rniin r will draw when t.h(‘. ontpul. of liis present mines 
decreases, or when the demand for mica increase. 9 . He is prepared to pay for 
this reserve, and is doing so at the rate which he would ijay on squares which 
are being fully worked. So, Government loses nothing, tt is unhkelv that 
such theft as occurs from these squares can be anything but. very superficial. 
Hence, from the point of view of conservation, also, there^seems to ho no reason 
for interference. 

The next suggestion is the prohibition of the system of contractors. We tove 
describe^ above this system of prospecting. Supervision is difficult, is 

an easy matter for a disbonest to conceal superior pieces ol itncib, 



aud sell tJo'the owner of the mining rights only the inferior mica. This happens, 
^ particulariy, when the prices paid by the latter for the mica are very l<^w. ^ le 

danger is recognised by the miners, who realise that it is in their own intcres 
to pay a reasonable price and, as a general rule, they do so. unaoubteay, 
the system lends itself to inica theft, u fact w'hicli has been pointed out ever 
since the agitation about mica theft hogaU; but tiie system has persisted, 
nevertheless, even with bigger iniuers, because they think that it is more 
suceeHsful than de])arlmental prospecting. Wc lioki no brief for the s;sstem, 
and do not wish to give it the stamp of our approval, but we realise that it is 
a system which will continue, even if it is prohibited. The contractor works 
under cover of the owners licence. If. the system is forbidden, he will continue 
to work as before, hut accounts will^, lie manipulated to show liirn as a depart- 
mtntal employee. In consequence, such a prohibition will serve no useful 
purpose. 

Tile next suggestion relates to account keeping, and the issue of pusses lo 
aceompany all consignments of mica. This is the system attempted by the 
Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, and it is generally admitted that it has been a 
failure. It does not prevent theft by tbe dishonest person, who has the iiiteJii- 
geiice and capacity lo manipulate his uecoimts to cover his dishonest dealings. 
On tile other hand, it ojiens to pointless harassment tlie honest man into whose 
accounts discrej^ancies happen to find their way. This does not mean that we 
would do away altogether with compulsory account keeping. Accounts are 
necessary if the industry is to be regulated, but it should be clearly understood 
that they are necessary for statistical purposes and not for preventing theft, 
and inaccuracies found in the accounts should be regarded from this standpoint. 
Under the present law, every licensee and registered proprietor is bound to 
keej) regular accounts, and becomes liable to criminal prosecution if he fails 
to do so. In future, w^e consider, lie should not be, liable to a criminal penalty 
unless the defects in the accounts, in the opinion of the Court, justify an infer- 
ence of dishonesty or deliberate falsification of accounts. The licensee and tlie 
registered proprietor aliould, also, be protected against punishment for bad or 
dishonest account keeping on the part of their employees. This may b(‘ done 
on the lines of sub-section f2) of section 16 of the Indian Mines Act. wdiich is 
set out below: — 

“In the event of any contravention of any such provisions by any person 
whomsoever, the owner, agent and manager of the mine shall each be deemed 
also to be guilty of .such contravention unless he proves that lie had taken all 
reasonable means, by publishing and to the best of his })ower enforcing those 
provisions, to prevent such contravention : 

Provided that the owner or agent shall not be so deemed if he proves — 

“(a) that he was not in the habit of taking, and did not in respect of the 
matter in question take, any part in the management of the mine; and 

“(b) that he had made all the financial and other provisions necessary to 
enable the manager to carry out his duties; and 

^ “(c) that the ofifence was committed without his knowledge, consent or 
connivance. “ 

Alternatively, the provision may be made on the model of section 71 of the 

Factories Act, 1984 (XXV of 1934), which has the advantage that. the person 

on ’whom the responsibility is sought to bo shifted is brought before the Court 

and tbe necessity for a second trial is avoided. This section is as follows; — 

♦ 

“(1) Where the oequpier or manager of a factory is charged with an offence 
aga&ist this Act, he shall be entitled upon complaint duly madetty him to have 
any otlber person whom she charges as the actual offender brousrht before the 
Oourt the time appointed for hearing the charge; and if, after the commlaeion 



of the offeneo has been proved, the occupier or' manager of the factory proves 
to the satisfaction of the Court — 

*‘(a) that he has used due diligence to enforce the execution of this Act, 
and • , 

'^(b) that the said other person committed the offence in question without his 
knowledge, consent or connivance, 

that other person shall be convicted of the offence and shall be liable to the 
like fine as if he were the occupier or manager, and the occupier or manager 
shall be discharged from any liability under this Act. 

*‘(2) When it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the Inspector at any 
time prior to the institution of the proceedings — 

“(a) that the occupier or manager of the factory has used all due diligence 
to enforce the execution of this Act, and 

“(b) by what person the offence has been committed, and 

“(c) that it has been committed without the knowledge, consent or conniv- 
ance of the occupier or manager, and in contravention of his orders, 

the Inspector shall proceed against the person whom he believes to be the actual 
offender without first proceeding against the occupier or manager of the factory, 
and such person shall be liable to the like fine as if he were the occupier or 
manager. “ 

Finally, it is suggested that the special police force maintained for dealing 
with mica crime should be increased. According to the police witnesses 
examined by us, the force consists of one Inspector of Police, three Sub- 
Inspectors, two Assistant Sub-Inspectors and twenty-three constables. This 
seems inadequate for an area of about 1800 square miles. Tf tlio force is to he 
effective, it must be increased in consultation with the authorities adTninistering 
the mica legislation. Further, there is a feeling that there is not sufficient 
co-operation between the special police force and these authorities. We think 
that, if it is not possible to place the force under the control of the Mica 
Warden, he should at least be effectively associated with its control. 

• The above recommendations represent the furthest that we are prepared t(» 
go in order to deal with the problem of mica theft. They will not eliminate 
mica theft altogether, for that is impossible; but they will, in our opinion, give 
the trade as much protection as is practicable, consistently with the avoidance 
of harassment to honest members of the industry; and it is in this spirit that 
we would wish the law to be enforced. What we look forward to is, not an 
unthinking enforcement of the letter of the law, but a sympathetic arlministra- 
tian by authorities who realise that the provisions are intended to heir, and 
not to hinder, the industry. 




* CHAFTER Vm 

Oradiag anfl Classification of Mica 

According to present practice, mica is graded as to size and classified as 
to quality. 

With slight changes from time to time, the Bihar system of grading has 
been in existence for many years. It is based, not on the total superficial area 
of the block, but on the area of the inaximum rectangle of sound mica which 
can be cut out of it, the jKC( 3 ssary determination being made with the help of 
templates or squared paper charts. Tlic grades as they are today are given in 
(he statement below: — 


system of grading, according to areas 


Grades 


Area in square inches 

Over over Ex. Ex. special 


100 and over. 

Over Ex. Ex. special 


80-100. 

Ex. Ex. special .... 


64.80. 

Ex. specia <. 


48-64. 

^Special ..... 


36-48. 

No. 1 .... 


24-36. 

No. 2 


16.24. 

No. 3 


10-15. 

No. 4 


6-10. 

No. 6 


3-6. 

No, 6i . . . . 


2J-3. 

No. 6 ..... 


1.2i. 

No. r 


. . below 1. 

Note. — (1) The old grade of A1 for sizes 36-48 square inches is now abandoned. 


(2) Fonnerly Grade No, 5J was taken to be 2^.3 square inches, but it was found 
impossible to maintain this, and 2j.3 inches has become recognised. 

During the past few years the Bihar system of grading has been foliowed 
in Madras, Rajputana and other parts of India. It is recognised in international 
trade, and forms the basis of the standard grading chart of the American 
Society for the Testing of Materials.* It was adopted by the Joint Mica 
Mission for the jnirchascs made by it in India, and grading in Brazil and 
Madagascar is done on similar lines. It would, therefore, be very convenient 
to make it the standard system for India. A simplification in the nomencla- 
ture is suggested by the Madagascar system, viz., the substitution of the terms 
0, 00, 000 and so on for the terms Special, Ex. Special, Ex. Ex. Special and 
so on. A further simplification would be to write these terms as 0, 0^, O*"', and 
so on. 

The classification of mica according to quality is a much more difficult 
problem. As we have said above, qtiality is a function of many variables, the 
different degrees of which are not capable of exact measurement. There is no 
accepted standard of qualities, but certain, common terms are uacd to connote 
'Vaguely the different qualities. We set out below a description of the Bihar 


* A. S« T. M. Desfgiuitioii ; D 851^38. 



dABMaimtioax pe^ by Dr. J. A. Dunn, Director, Geologic^ Survey of Inaia, 
in consultation with Mr. B. A. Hart, Member of the Joint Mica Mission:. — 

Bihar Classification of Qualities of Mica 

Quality Characteristics 

Superfine . . . The mica must be hard and optically flat. It must contain no 

stains or flaws of any description. 

Clear and Slightly Stained The mica must bo hard and substantially flat and free from 

cracks. The largest rectangle obtainable must be free from 
mineral inelu-sions and stains, but may contain small air 
stains within a small part of the rectangle. 

Fair Stained . . . The mica must be hard and free from cracks, but may be slightly 

wavy. The largest rectangle obtainable may contain some* 
small air stains, and within a siralJ part of this area may con- 
tain small light stains. 

Good Stained . . The mica must be hard and free frt>m cracks. It imy be wavy 

but not buckled . It may contain air stains throughout, and 
may contain light stains and heavier stains oj- mineral spots 
around the edges. 

Stained . . . The mica may be fairly hard, anrl may bo wavy and slightly but 

not badly buckled. It should bo free from cracks. Tlie mica 
may contain stains and small mineral inclusions on the edges 
ami heavier stains over a small pai t of the area. 

Heavily Stained . . Hie mica n ay bo slightly buck led. It may contain iioavy stains 

and mineral iiwliisioiis over petrt of tlio area. 

Densely Stained . . The mica may bo partly buckled, and 7na3'' contai/i dense stains 

and scattered rr inoral iucliisions. 

Silver Stained and White The same as Stained, but air stains may be of such a pervading 

character fis to impart a silvery or white appearance to the 
whole surface. 

Dotted .... Quality as for Good Stained but with isolated black dots through- 
out. 

Densely Stained and Spot* As for Densely Stained but with heavy spots and mineral inclu- 
ted. sions. 

Black Spotted . . Hard flat mica with spots and stre^aks and with mineral inclusions 

throughout. The spots and streaks not to be generally red in 
colour. 

Red Spotted . . .As for Black Spotted but the majority of spots and streaks are 

red. 

Note : — “ Air *’ stains means, correctly, gas stains or inclusions. 

The. statenuuit gives the quality desigimtioTis iiow accepted in the trade, 
with a general description of the characteristics corresponding to each term. 
The definition attempted in the standard specification of the American Society 
for the Testing of the Materials uses similar descriptive terms which are not 
capable of exact measurement, and is as follows : 

Glassification of Qualities * 

Classiflcatlon Description 

Clear Free of all mineral and vegetable inclusions, stains. ’ air 

inclusions, waves or buckles. Hard transparent sheets. 
Clear and Slightly Stained Free of all mineral and vegetable inclusions, cracks, waves, 

and buckles, but may contain slight stains and air 
inclusions. 

Fair Stained Free of mineral and vegetable inclusions and cracks. Hard. 

Contains slight air inclusions and is slightly wavy. 

Good Stained Free of mineral inclusions and cracks but contains air 

inclusions, some’ vegetable inclusions and may be some- 
what wavy. 

Stained Free of mineral inclusions and cracks but may contain con- 

siderable clay and vegetable stains and may be more 
wavy and softer than the better qualities. 

Heavy Stained Free of mineral inclusions but contains more clay and 

vegetable stains than that of Stained Quality, and dis* 
tinotly inferior as regards to rigidity and toughness. 

B2a^ Stained and Sotted . Apt to contain some mineral inclusions consisting of magne- 
tite (bloek), speoularite (red), srid hydrous iron oi^ide 
(yellow). .. 



,.f6 ^ , 

Even a cursory perusal of these descriptions shows how entirely the classi^ca* 
tion of mica according to qualities is a matter of judgment and not of measure- 
ment. 

The solution which has been accepted in thQ trade is the transaction of busi- 
ness either upon inspection of the bulk supplied or hi accordance with approved 
sample.s. The former method is i>ropcrly applicable only to a business in which 
the seller^and the buyer can nieei- in one market, in the mica industry India’s 
customers are in foreign countries, and in selling on inspection the Indian 
producer is at a disadvantage, unless he is in a. position to hold stocks abroad, 
a tiling very few Indian producers are able to do. The. method of samples is 
the s;ysteni more generally followed, and was the system adopted by the Joint 
Mica Mission in Bihar. Hie system followed by the Joint Mica Mission in 
.Madras was slightly different. Type samples approved for Madras were kept 
at thc‘. Mission office in Gudiir and wi‘re open to inspection by the trade. The 
tradf‘ was asked to sort and grade its mica on the same basis as these samples 
but. unlike Bihar, it was not supplied with eofiies of these samples. Instead, 
it was given the following sp('citieation of the different qualities; — * 

' Sickle Dressed Block Micu 

dear Green let . . . The usual hard pale qualities. The mica must be quite free 

from spots, stains, buckles, striations or any other imper- 
fections. 

Clear Green 2n(l . . • The dark green or brown qualities as above, or any soft 

green mica, as above. It will also consist of pale green 
mica having very slight stains, air bubbles, rainbow ’’ 
markings or others slight imperfections, excluding dots or 
spots. 

Green BQ. .... Pale or dark green mica having stains, vegetable markings or 

other imperfections and, more or less, the green equivalent 
to the better known “ KC ** BQ. 

Ruby AQ. .... Ruby slightly stained mica, free from dots and in accordance 

with the generally recognised standard of the description. 

Ruby BQ. .... Ruby stained and/or very slightly dotted in accordance with 

the generally recognised standard of the description. 

Spotted let . , . . Any of the numerous varieties of slightly spotted to spotted 

micas. The quality should be hard, flat and free from red 
except for the very smallest ocoasional red specks. 

Spotted 2nd • . • Spotted to Densely Spotted mica. A reasonable percentage 

of red permissible, but heavily red spotted and soft to be 
excluded. 

(Heavily Red Spotted mica should be offered separately cmd 
would be considered on its merits. The Mission does not 
promise to purchase it and does not wish it to be pro- 
duced). ^ 

In every instance, each different variety should bo packed separately, t.e. although a 
dark jgreen and slightly stained pale green both come under “ Green 2nd ” they must not be 
mixed together. 

The reason for this is explained by the following extract from the notes of 
Mr. R. A. Hart accompanying the standard samples sent to London: 

'*1 want it to be clearly understood that these samples are only regarded as 
Type samples and their main purpose is to serve as a standard to which the 
prices are tied. 

“It will be found that very few deliveries will coincide exactly with the 
qualities as represented by the Standards. There are dozens of different mines 
here and almost without exception each varies slightly in colour^ flatness, type 
of stains or .spots and general characteristics. The Clear, for example, will 
consist of all qualities from light to dark green and brown 

Apart from this special difficulty in Madras, the sorting of mica in accordance 
with approved samples is still a difficult matter. The sample of each particular 

* Joint Ifisiion Oiroular No. 13 of Septombnr, 1042 
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(juulit^' consists not of one piece but of a number of pieces, representing between 
tiiein tile range between tne maximum and the mnumum defects acceptable 
within that quaiitj, and liiese several pieces may contain ddi'ereiit defects or 
the same delects to varying degrees. Thus, a sample of Good Stained mica 
.may contain some pieces with air s^iots, some dense air stains, some with 

ijiineral spots and lines, and some with dense “vegetable * stains. In sorting 
a IniiJv according to lids sample, not only has the (.iegree of each, of these 
different d<. feeds 10 be taken into account in deciding whether a particular block 
belongs to thal tpiality, but an attempt should be made to see that the bulk 
su].)ply is fairi\ regresenlatu e of the sami)ie, and that it does not predomiiiate 
in t.iie inhrlor varielies beionging to that (]uality. in conseipieiicc, the sorting 
.of mica according lo a sanifdo can only be successful if a. certain degree of 
toieraiice is jdlowed. ddie ev'idenee on the point of standardisation showed a 
curious inconsistency, for several witnesses., who were ))Osilive about their 
ability to ^-ort mic;i a(*cor(iing to any given sample, said that standardisation is 
not possilde. hlu'. exjjlanalion is tliat the success of any attempt to standardise 
mica will depend upon ibt' atlitinle of the Indian exporter. If his object is to 
satisfy the customer and to induce him to place repeat orders, there will be no 
difficulty. On tlie other hand, the sorting must be unsatisfactory if there is 
no coinj)etition and tla* exporter tries to make a supply which will “scrape 
tlu'ough”, kno\^'ing that if it is rejected, he can re-sort the mica and still dispose 
of it. Another aspoed of this matter was stressed before us by tlu witnesses, 
namely tliat the customer is prone, to a lesser or greater degree, to find fault 
with thf3 supply according as his need for the mica is urgent or not. Any 
unreasonableness upon his part, however, can easily be dca.lt with by suitable 
arrangements for arbitration. All the exporter witnesses whom we examined 
have admitted that for years they have been carrying on business in accordance 
with approved samples without any objection upon the part of their customers. 
This w^as the case even in Madras, in spite of its peculiar difficulties. Hence, 
we have no doubt that standardisation is possible. 

According to the present practice, in which there is no uniform standard of 
quality, the correlation of prices from year to year and between firm and firm 
can not be made without a comparison of the samples representing the different 
transactions. Such a comparison is not possible, and both exporters and 
importers remain very much in the dark as to the real prices of mica, and 
depend .entirely upon their own shrewdness and their capacity for holding out 
in order to get reasonable prices. In this mutual struggle between exporters 
and importers, the former are at a disadvantage, as tJhey are attempting to 
market abroad a product which has no outlet in their own country, and the 
bargaining power of the bigger producers who might be able to stand out for a 
better price is affected by the competition of smaller producers, who can not 
hold stocks abroad and are compelled to accept low prices. One reason for the 
suicidal competition between Indian exporters, which has been mentioned by 
•several observers, is thus the absence of fixed standards. 

Another disadvantage of the absence of fixed standards of quality for Indian 
mica is its tendency to create a prejudice abroad against the Indian trade, and 
to give the impression that Indian exporters do not make supplies up to the 
accepted standards. Complaints of this kind were common in the pas^., and 
were made even under the system of standardisation established by the Joint 
Mica Mission. We were shown the Mission’s file of valuation reports on stock 
received in the United Kingdom, and found several comments to the effect that 
the supply was as much as 50 per cent- below standard. Among the firms 
affected by these cornmeuts were some of unexceptionable reputation, the 
honesty of whose sorting cannot be questioned. In these circumstances, the 
comments suggest that they were based iipon somewhat higher standards than 

*The term JV vegetable ** . in k tnle Vicorrect. Tt i^rfera to 'OKilfided 

along or near the edge oftbe block, eemetimes of a clay -like nature. Themeteria praise 
nuneral. 
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those accepted iu India by the inspectors of the Joint Mica Mission; in other 
words, that there was ready not a common standard. Complaints and mis- 
understandings of this sort would, we feel, be avoided if there was a proper 
standard enforced by a competent authority. 

We w^ould, therefore, like to see a delinite attempt made to prescribe 
standards of quality for India. far as Bihar and Bajputana mica is con- 

cerned, \vc do not think that there will be much difficulty in prescribing such 
standards. In the circumslauees above stated, the prescription of standards 
for Madras will be more difficult, but not incapable of solulioii. We have not 
attempted to draw up a set ol standards ourselves, i>ecaiise it is a higrily 

technical matter, and secondhj beeause we think that, Ijeforo laying down these 
standards, the prinei[)Hl foreign consumers of Indian mica should be consulted, 
and in the sliori. tim<‘ at our flisposai and during a state of war it was not 
possible for us cunsnli ihein. 

Sucii a standaid of (dassiheation will iieechsaiilx I.h- based upon ibe visual 
teals at present being ioiiowed, but the d-. sira bihu .and tiie possibility of 
standardisalion jjj accordance with ubjeeilsc lests, (*a[»ad)ie oi. exaci measui'e- 
ment, must not be iost siglit of. A considera'nle amount of weri; oii tiiesc lines 
bus recently been done, in the Imited tSUiles oi Anitu-ica ,[' ttie instance of the 
War ]'roducli(.jn Board.'*' li- began iu SSep/ccmbcr, bJ4‘J, whoi* {he supply oi 
Good Stained and better ruby block from India was found insufficient to meet 
tJiC increased demaiid for use in the condc-nsers of telecomm unicaiiou apparatus 
in taidvs, aeroplanes and slu{)s, as well as for otiier war purposes, ami it became 
necessary in conse([ueiiC(j to (.uiipioy for these pur[)oses mica from other sources 
and inferior mica from India. In the course of this investigation the Bell 
Telephone Labortitories, New York, invented tw'o portable hand-operated battery 
sets hy wliicli the eonductivity. dielectric strengtli and powm* factor of mica 
can bo ovahiatcHl in u, few seconds, and with the help of tlieso machines a large 
(jiiiiniity of nii(.‘a. which urcordinv lo ].n'vions practice would have been rejected 
ns unsuitable for condenser use, was selected and used with satisfactory results 
in condensers of large capacitance and of radio frequency transmitter types. 
On the basis of these experiments, a tentative classification of condenser mica 
on electrical valm's was drawn up by the American Society for the Testing of 
.M:itr!*ials, since incorporiited in x\.S.T.M. Specification I)748-43T, and was 
sho'Aui by tests made on a commercial scale to be reliable and practicable. In 
this system, the mica is classified into three ranges at^cording to its power 
factor value, designated E-l, E-2 and E-o. Upon a comparison of the percent- 
age yield of selected E-l non-conducting bloclc. condenser films, condenser 
plates etc., from low quality block and from Indian ruby Good Stained block, 
it appears unlikely that it will be economically advantageous to use the lower 
qualities of mica for high grade condensers so long as an adequate supply of 
Good Stained and better ruby mica is available. It is ])ossihIe, however, that 
these instruments can usefully be emplo^^ed for classifvinf: Good Stained and 
better ruby mica according to its electrical properties, before its export from 
this country. 

The above possibility of cfrading mica according to objective standards is of 
special inferest tn Madras, w’hicli is affecled by the prejiidiee against green mica 
entertained by mamvfaeinrers of electrierd apparatus. Tlu‘ Afadras trndf^ 


*Mimitpfl of a ioint 'N'ational ■Research Council and IVlTca Committee meetmo: held 

at Bell Telephone Laboratories on May 1 2, 1943. 'V.R.C. project f>17 ; 

Testing, Grading, Claaaifyinur and Quality Control of Mica, N.R.C. project 517, War 
Metallurgy Committee’s report W51 , dated August H, 1943 ; 

Commercial Trial of an Electrical System of Classifyins: Block Mica Quality, N.R.C. project 
537, W.H 0. report- dated February 25, 1944 : 

Final Report on commeroiahV-ation of Mica Testins? Equipment, !N‘.R.C. project 537. W.M.O. 
report W151, dated October 26, 1944 ; 

Research Report on commercialization of Mica Testing Equipment, N.R.C. project 537^ 
W,M.O. wport W170, dated «l8t l^oember, 1944; 

Saving hy by K. O. Ooutlee. Bell Laboratories Reo<nrd. September 1944. VoL 
XXIX. K^d> lStp4iE9 809« 
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considers its green mica, quality lor quality, as good as Biliar ruby mica, and 
resents the lower prices oliered lor it in the foreign market. Our attention lias 
been drawn to the statement of i)r. ii. 0. lioy, of the Geological burvey of 
Inuia, tiuil recent tests in the Government Test House at Ahpore, Calcutta, 
have sho.vvn that the Nellore green mica is not inferior to iiihar mica.^ An 
enquiry ironi the Government Test House at Alipore lias ehcited the inh)rm- 
aiion that the tests in question were couhned to one batch oi green Madras 
mica, and that similar tests were not perloniied on Bihar ruby mica. 'I’lierefore, 
the statement that these ksts establish that Madras green mica is as good as 
Bihar ruby is open to doubt. The prejudice against grecii mica is explained 
■in the following telegraphic coinmimicatioii received by tlie Committee from the 
High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom: — 

“Uelcrence your telegram of iUth Jiuie. Mica Control have i'umislied 
following information in reply. BeyiiUs. The lollownig remarks apply to 
green mica from whatever source it is obtained and not merely to Madras 
green. While many samples of grc'cii mica when tested have power iactors 
equal to rul)y others are extremely poor in this physical charactt:ri.:5UC. The 
inconsistency is marlad in tiie case of green mica from difh rent mines but may 
even lie apparent in samples from the same mine. The ]3owcr lactor becomes 
very important at radio frequencies, that is the irtquency at which the mica 
will actually he used. Where the use micasheets stringent power factor require- 
ments gre( n mica could only he safely utilised if (‘aeh separate ])late W'cre 
tested at radio frequencies. There are many uses such as valve bridges and 
certain type's of condeiis(?rs where power fatcor is of no great importance and 
here greem mica can be safely used and is in fact being used for such purposes 
at the present time, Tlie general trade prejudice against green mica arising 
from this inconsistency in fiower factor will be difficult to overcome as the 
processor prefers to have in stock mica which can he used for all purposes and 
is not limited in its applicability. Ends — High Commissioner.'' 

A report to the same effect has been received by us from Associated Insulation 
Products Tdrnitiid, London. The uncertainty of the power factor in green mica 
is also commenU'd on hy G. Eichards Gwinn in Information Circular No. 7258 
of the Xh'iilcd States Bun^au of Mines. As regards thc^ reined v for this staty 
of things the following remarks of Sir Arthur Fleming, Technical Director of 
Associated Insulation Products Limited, are relevant; — 

“A solution which has been suggested is the carrying out of a power factor 
test on <ill green mica at the source with consequent increased {)rodii(*t on oost, 
this would, of course, have to be a 100 per cent, test and not sampling test. 
However, such is the suspicion (justifiable) in the trade that the end user in 
this country wnuld not accept tests at the source without carrying out his own 
tests before using green mica in any apparatus wlu re power factor is of 
importance. This situation would probably clear itself after a |tt riod of years 
when the end-user ht'carne satisfied that the quality as passed by the tcsi:s in 
India was consistently maintained, but ;my failure to exclude the doubtful 
mica at the source would seriously imperil any confidence that might have been 
gained. 

“Tt should he noticed that it is imperative that the power factor tests sliould 
he carried out at radio frequonev and not at 800 cycles which is a common 
testing frequency. Unless the Alipore tests were carried out at- 100 cycles r-hoy 
can he considered worthless for esfiihlishing any con fi donee in green mica. " 

On the basis of comparative tests made at the instance of the CommiUee 
on samples of Clear green and Clear ruby mica, the Council of Scientific and 
Tndnstnal Eesearch, New Delhi reports that green mica is as gr,od as ruby 
mica. These tests were performed at a frequency of 1,000 cveles. Hence, in 
view of the above remarks of Sir Arthur Fleming the results are not being 
reproduced hv ii«. 

♦Th« xvuoTvt M^r»a Belt, bv Pr. B. C. Boy, Government of Mfvlraa, Devolonment Depart, 
ment, G O. 4477 dated 20th October, 1944. 
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Before closing this chapter, it is of interest to mention that, for the purpose 
of calculating royalty on mica, the Madras Government insists on the mica 
being sorted to swes which have no relation to the grades of mica as exported. 
These sizes, reh^rred to as classes, and the royalty charged are given below — 

Schedule shotmng the scale of values to he adopted for the purpose, of calculating the 
royalty leviable on every pound of mica removed from the premises of a mine 


Class 

Stained mica 

Clear mica 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

I. 4 square inches and under .... 

0 4 0 

0 

6 

0 

n. Above 4 square inches and not more than 6 
square inches 

0 6 0 

0 

11 

0 

ni. Above 8 square inches and not more than 

16 square inches ..... 

0 15 0 

3 

8 

0 

rV, Above 16 square incJies and not more than 

32 square inches ..... 

2 4 0 

6 

2 

0 

V, Above 32 square inches and not more than 48 
square inches ...... 

4 8 0 

8 

12 

0 

VI. Above 48 square inches and not more than 

64 square inches ..... 

6 12 0 

12 

4 

0 

VU. Above 64 square inches and not more than 80 
square inches ...... 

9 0 0 

15 

12 

0 

Vm. Above 80 square insiies and not more than 96 
square inches ...... 

11 4 0 

19 

4 

0 

IX. Above 96 square inches and not more than 112 
square inches ...... 

13 8 0 

22 

12 

0 


and so on. 

Flimsy mica — 8 annas per pound, irrespective of size and quality. 

Scrap and waste mica which cannot be used as mica — Ks. 5 per ton, irres* 
pective of size and quality. 

Waste mica which cannot be used for rounds or sizes, but which can be used 
for splittings — Es. 70 per ton, irrespective of size and quality. 

Note. — T he size of plates shall be calculated for assessment according to the greatest 
reetangular area the slabs will yield.* 


*Tho Kadras Mining Manual, 1929, page 165; 
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CHAPTER IX 

USE OF MXOA IN INBU 

As no record, official or non-official, is kept of the use of mica in India, and 
as the published figures of production are inaccurate and are often exceeded by 
the figures of export, it is only possible to guess at the amount of mica used in 
India. In 1935 Dr. C. S. Pox estimated the amount at about 2,000 cwt. a 
year.* We have attempted to collect information on the subject by means 
oi direct enquiries from lirms and bodies liktdy lo nst‘ mica and its products, 
such as railway and electric supply companies, firms of electrical engineers, 
colliery companies, manufacturers of lubricants, makers of electrical apparatus 
such as fans, bulbs, electric irons, heaters and toasters, manufacturers of motor 
tyres, iron and steel manufacturing companies, and manufacturers of micanite 
and ground mica. The result of the enquiry has not been entirely satisfactory. 
In the first place, we found it difficult to get a complete list of firms and 
companies likely t/O use mica and its products; secondly, not all of those who 
were addressed replied to our enquiries; and ihirdly, many of the replies sent 
were incomplete, or gave the information in such a defective or vague mann#'’ 
that the information was not capable of compilation. 

Mica in the shape of block is used to some extent in the manufacture oi 
electrical apparatus, such as fans, cookers, electric irons, toasters and so on. 
A stimulus to this portion of the industry has l)eon given by the fall caused 
by war conditions in the supply of these articles from foreign sources. The 
only firm making such articles, which has given us jmrticulars, puts its annual 
requirements of block mica at over 3,()0() lbs. d'he Indian railways use a* 
considerable amount of block mica for insulation purposes and for the repair of 
electrical machinery, but the annual requirements of different railways vary 
considerably from each other. Thus, the North-Western Railway uses about 
500 lbs. of block mica, the Bombay, Baroda and ('enlral India Railway about 
200 lbs., the Bengal Nagpur Railway about 100 lbs., and the (Jreat Indian 
Peninsula Railway about 350 lbs. The needs of t‘1e('tric supply companies are 
surprisingly small. For instance, the annual requinunents of tlie Barrackpore 
Electric Supply Company Limited an* onlv 2 to 3 lbs., and the consumption 
of the CawTjpore Electric Supply Corporation. Jjimibd in the years 1943 and 
1944 was only 20 lbs. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company, 
Limited combines transport with the supply of power and naturally shows "a 
larger consumption, about 1,400 lbs., per annum. The surprising thing is that 
this mica, till recently, was imported from the United Kingdom. Four iron 
and stael manufacturing companies, which have furnished particulars, consume 
between them about 1,200 lbs. of block mica annually, and three collieries 
between them consume about 40 lbs. annually. 

The next important use of mica is in the shape of micanite. In the factory 
visited by the Committee the work of laying the splittings was being done 
entirely by hand labour. The types of micanite under manufacture were hard 
and flexibie micanite sheets, micanite tubes, micanite paper, micanite cloth and 
micanite washers. None of the other micanite manufacturers Uj whom we 
have vTitten has given any particulars, but from some of the consumers we 
have ascertained that micanite tapes are also manufactured in India. The 
factory visited by us does not represent the earliest attempt to make micanite 
in India, for Dr. Dunn mentions that attempts were made as long ago as 
1914—1918 to manufacture micanite in Bihar, but were killed by the invention 
of a mechanical method of laying splittings and of a new bond, Glyptal, in place 
of the. Indian product shellac, and by the imposition of tariff restrictions in the 
United States.! 


♦Oiiinaueimial Review of the Mineral Production of India for the years 1P29— 33 
Records of tZoeologicftl Survey of India, Volume LXX lOSH, pape t?49. 

tRecords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. RXXVf, 1942, Bulletin of Economic 
Minerals, No. 10--Mica by Dr. J. A. Dunn, page 60. 



Eeporfcs rogiirding the use of rnieanite were received from Indian Railways, 
firms of electrical engineers,- fdeetric supply companies, rnaniifacturers of iron 
and steel and el('ctri(*,/ij af)j)aratiis, and colli(»ry companies. The annual consump- 
tion is somewhat diflicidt to estimate, because^ it was stated in some cases by 
weight a/id in sonic cases bv th(‘ luiinhcr of sheds or rolls. W(* shall therefore 
qu()t(^ a r(‘\\ s;>L‘f‘i/)cat ir)])S’ froni so^n^‘ of fhe h'Uc.rs received. 


North- Western Railway 

CIoMi rnictt ........ . 75 J}jg 

Shoots moulded micaaito 210 Ihs. 

Micaiiite Tape 350 yards. 

Great Indian Penhisula Railway 

Micanito sheets, floxi bio 1,254 lbs. 

Mieauito .sheets, mouldiug^ 274 lbs. 

Micarta loliufu ........ 278 lbs. 

Mica and j)a}>or Hexible liiiou sheets .... 272 It’S. 

Tape mica aud Linen 202 rolls. 

1 ape mieanite various Idnds .... . . 3,798 rolls. 

The Bombay Electric Bupjdy and Tramways Company, Ltd. 
Mieanite strips 100 lbs. 

Mieanite sheets, soft ........ 2,400 lbs. 

Mieanite tubes ^ 16 lbs. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited ; Consumption in 1944 

Haid mieanite sheets ........ 204 lbs. 

Flexible mieanite sheets, cloth backed and paper backed . 312 lbs. 

Commutator mieanite sheets . . . , 2,091 lbs. 

Mica “V” rings 116 pieces. 

Mica Tapes .... .... 798 rolls of 36 

yards each. 


British India Electric Construction Company, Limited 

Moulding Mica 640 lbs. 

Mica paper 600 lbs. 

Mica Folium 60 lbs. 

Commutator Mieanite ........ 40 lbs. 

Most of these companies and firms formerly used imported mieanite but, 
of recent years, liave beim using such Indian mieanite as is available. One 
of the railway comptmii'S is reported to be making mieanite for its own use. 
The principal defects pointed out in Indian made mieanite are: — 

1. Uneven tliickness of mieanite sheets, and variation in the inner and outer 
diameters of mieanite tubes. 

2. Jnabilitv to sup])ly micanib'. sheets within the tolerance of thickness per- 
missible in the constniction of commutators. 

3. Softness — a defect which affects the use of Indian mieanite for commiL 
tator V-rings. Tliis defect is reported to be less now than it was formerly. 

4. A tendency to use too much bond material. In this respect, also there 
has been an improvement, but there is still room for more. 

5. flexible mieanite tends to become stiff after a short period of use. 

6. Indian mieanite tends to flake more readily than imported mieanite. 

7. Indian mieanite is somewhat brittle as compared with imported mieanite. 
In spite of these defects, however, Indian-made mieanite has been declared to 
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be on the whole satisfactory by important railway companies, iron and steei 
manufacturers, and electric supply companies, and we have thought it worth* 
while to enumerate the defects found in it to indicate the lines along which 
improvement is necessary. 

The above figures give some idea, tliougli necessarily a very vague one, of 
the extent of the use of micanite in this country. In addition, we made an 
attempt to ascertain from the Customs autlioriiies the amount of 
micanite imported annually into India, hut these figures were not available to 
us, because separate records of micanite are not maintained. Jt would be of 
value to the industry to maintain such figures. 

On the data set out above, all that can be said is tliat tli(a*e is in India a 
considc'rable market for mieanite, wbit'h lias still to be captured by the Indian 
micanite makers. In the absence of big electrical industries and more heavy 
industries powennl by electriit macliiiKTv it is nei*.essarily a small market, but 
it is not negligible. A better idea of its extent can easily be obtained by keeping 
records of the import into India of foreign -iiuide micanite; and, if the Indian 
manufacturers are prepared to improve their ])roduct so that other industries 
will not suffer by being compelled to use it, we would recommend the imposi- 
tion of tariffs to protect the* Indian micanite industry. We feel, however, that 
the stage for the imposition of such a iariff has not yet arrived. 

There is also a big market outside India, but it is confined to industrial 
countries which manufacture electrical apparatus on a large scale, and these 
countries are all manufacturing their own micanite; for example, the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and (icrmany. The following figures 
compiled from the United States Minerals Yi'.arbooks show that during the war 
there has been a flow of micanite from India info the United States: — 

Mica plates and built up mica: Import into the United States for consujrr 

from British India 


Year 






Quantity 

Value 







lbs. 

Dollars 

1934 






103 

252 

1935 






116 

274 

1936 






Nil 

Nil 

19J37 






100 

908 

1938 






Nil 

Nil 

1939 






438 

999 

1940 






6,205 

10,076 

1941 






1,786 

997 

1942 






82 

879 

1943 






. 110.065 

66,502 


This, however, is only a temporary condition, and it appears unlikely that tl^« 
United States or any other country will willingly allow such an essential industry 
to be displaced by the Indian industry, and any attempt by India to sell its 
micanite abroad will probably be met by tariff barriers. Hence, it appears to 
us that, until electrical industries on a large scale nro. established in India, there 
is not much scope for a considerable incnmse m the manufacture of Indian 
micanite. 

Finally, in connection with the encouragement of the micanite industry in 
India we would emphasise the need for co-operation between electrical engineers 
and the makers of micanite. ‘'If electrical engineers could be persuaded to 
submit their insulation problems to the manufacturers of micanite or mica 
plate, who retain highly technical specialists to advise on the solution of those 
problems, it would be found that in almost every case a micanite insulator 
could be devised to perform the work and to perform it more efficiently than 
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anything else. Propaganda among electrical engineers along these lines appears 

to be a profitable avenue of effort/'* i • j * 

The next item of consumption is in the shape of ground or pulverised mica. 
The use of mica in this forrr) has reached its peak in the United States of 
America, as will be clear from the following statement compiled from the United 
States Minerals Yearbooks: — 


Oroundor Pulverised Mica {including mica "* from Kaolin and Schists) Sold by 
producers in the. U nited States of America, 1925 — 43 


Year 

1 Dry-ground 

Wet-ground 

Total 

Short 

Value 

Short 

Value 

Short 

Value 



tons 


tons 


tons 

1926 — 29 (aver- 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 

2,436 

89,624 

2.821 

301,122 

5,257 

390,746 

age). 

oO — .34 (aver. 

5,9()7 

165,471 

2,517 

224,838 

8,484 

.880,309 







16,178 

341,825 

3, 145 

201,148 

18,323 

542,973 

f936 

20,800 

457,012 

4,785 

265,374 

25,585 

722,416 

1937 

21,150 

457,870 

6,095 

381,933 

-17,245 

839,812 

1938 

19,7.57 

466,959 

7,329 

457,595 

27.086 

924,554 

1939 

23,222 

547,539 

7,702 

608,794 

30,924 

1,156,333 

1940 

21,809 

515,930 

6,175 

600,698 

27,984 

1,016,628 

1941 

31,914 

733,659 

11,505 

798,792 

43,419 

1,532, .361 

1942 

36,369 

806,163 

10,610 

848,196 

46,979 

1,653,3*8 

1943 

40,256 

1,027,781 

11,326 

962,:i63 

51,682 

1,990,144 


So big is the demand that it has been found worthwhile in the United States 
to mine mica purely for finding, and to recover mica by washing kaolin or 
kyanite and by crushing mica schist. In addition, waste mica is imported from 
foreign countries such as British India, Canada, the Union of South Africa and 
Brazil. We give below a statement of the imports from British India: — 

Mica waste and scrap imported into the U nited States from British India 


Year 


Quantity in short tons Value 


1931 







222 

1932 







336 

1933 







236 

19.U 







1,613 

1935 







1,667 

1936 







2,709 

1937 







4,718 

1938 







3,170 

1939 



. 

, 



N 

1940 



• 




2,162 


Dollars 

2,219 

2,107 

2,659 

14,138 

9.204 

11,023 

18,110 

17^331 

13.921 


* Note on the Marketing and Utilisation of Mica by G. Vernon Hobson. Bulletin No. 40 
of Xndian^Xndustries and Labour, 1928. 



Over half of this product is used as backing for rolled asphalt roofing and 
shingles to prevent sticking. It is often used also as decorative surfacing for 
these materials, and some of it may be incorporated in the roofing itself. It 
is said that the incorporation of this material imparts a sliglit fire resistance 
against falling sparks. The material used is ground to about 00 mesh by dry- 
grinding. 'J’ljc wvM important consumer is thn wall paper industry, which 
requires selected qualities of mica finely ground by wet-grinding. During the 
war just ended, the eoiisuniption of tl](‘se two industries has been considerably 
reduced on acc.ount oi! demands for war purposes, and a large portion of the 
ground mica has been divei'ted to use in paints and in coatings on tents and 
tarpaulins for protecting and waterprooling them. In tiie manufacture of paints 
both (Iry-grunnd and wei-groimd mica are used. The following remarks from the 
Minerals Yearbook, 193B, arc relevant in connection with this use: “Sound 
reasons exist for (unploving large (pi4*mtiti»‘s of mica, in almost any kind of paint. 
In addition to embodying the functions of lubricant and extender, the trans- 
parent mica Hakes sorv(‘ to l)oU(l tlu^ film, prevent- it from cracking, and improve 
adlicrenf'e in miu.'h iIk' s.inie wav as de ilie leallilo' nadal particdes in alnniinium 
and, mort‘ recently, imdallic-lead ])aints.” ll is rdso re])orti('d Miat. ground mica 
of Hli5-m(‘sh inixtal with aluminium bnn^/r ]>nwdi'r has ]>roilnced a ]>aint posses- 
sing sn])e]‘ior i-esisl an(*e to salt air ami ('hcTuical itinavs. Another important 
use is in the nihl)(‘r industry .as an ingredient, of sj>ec.ial nihlxa’ insulation for 
floxibh' wii*e ('omu'ct ions, as an inert, lillei* in lau'd rnblaa’ and certain types of 
riil)l)er gO(.)ds. as a Inhricant in tlie monhling and vulcanising of motor tyres, 
and as a dusting pf)W’d(‘r nsf'd l)(‘tw(‘(‘n the. ('asiiig and imua' tubes of motor 
tyres to |)revent friction and stacking. ()th(‘r uses are welding-rod coatings, 
pipe-line enamel, moulded electric insnl.ation, h'amc iiisiilation, ( ’hristmas-lree 
and cinernal(:)grapli snow, manufacture, of gi’(‘.a.->e'' .and oils, .annealing, plastic 
specialities, textiles, oil-w’ell drilling, welding, concrtde and foundry facing, 
lagging fo]‘ pip('s and boilers, coating h.oa'e mattresses, ornattjentation of con- 
cr(*te, til(a .and stucco surfacevs, inert filling in grainophone rec.ords, an ijigredient 
in tho‘. rnanufa(dnre of explosive's, a. I)as(' in cleansf'r eom|)oiinds, and litho- 
graphing. Tsc'd in moulded ele(‘.tri(‘ insnl.ation it is said to increase the dielec- 
tric |)rof)(‘rtics and heat la'sistanc.e of tlu' matt'ri.d. It. has it- own valii(‘ as a 
lubricant and is used, eitlu r dry or mixed with oil. for Inhricating parts where 
the use of gTa])hit.e or an excess of grease or oil would be objecti(.)nable. 


As against the large nninher of the uses of ground and pnUerised mica 
enumerated above, it is surprising to mention that the rornmittee has been able 
to find very little evidence of its use in India. 


Since the year 1980 motor tyres are being injuiufactured in India, and this 
industry consumes about 100, 000 pounds of ground mica annually. Owing to 
\var conditions some of this is drawn from Indian sources, but the specifications 
of ground mica for use in this industry arti very exacting and, although the 
firms engaged in it express their willingness to standardise the Indian product 
for this purpose, it is doubtful if Indian producers will keep this market unless 
they improve their product considerably. 


ATica seems peculiarly suitable for use as lagging for pipes and boilers, as 
will appetir froni the following (extract from the Handbook of Alica by Mr. 
Ilamani Panjan Chowdhnrv : — 

“The nnriernoted ex])erim(‘nts obtaiiuHl on the keat insulating property of 
mica are verv important. These experiments, eonjucted by IT Atkinson, the 
Chief Engincau’ of the Canadian Pacific Eailway, determined the heat losses of 
some largri steam boilers of equal sizes insulated wfith different lagging. The 
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e^cperiment was carried on with the water content of 7,000 pounds in each of 
the boilers experimented upon. 


Nature of lagging used 

Drop in temperature in 
rt hours 

Tcinpenature at end 
of 5 liours 

Boiler without lagging 

84 

degrees C 

128 

degro(^s C. 

,, witli aslwHtofl mixture 

53 

„ G . . 

iro 

G. 

f, with magnoBiuin blocks . 

33f 

c . . 

17SJ 

„ G- 

with wood and air space be. 
tweo;i. J 

33i 

„ c . , 1 

lT8i 

c. 

,, with asbestos and wood . . / 


. c 

181 

C. 

,, w// b mica wasio . . . 1 

20 

„ C • . 

192 

„ c. 


1 lie results ol (*\perirno]>ts by Prof. Capper are quoted sbovviiit! that the 
loss bv (tondi'iis.Mtion ovia' a ^Iven surface of steam was Pof) lb. of steam 

in the <*ase of |>ipes without 


Prof. Capper's experimental results 


Lagging used 

Loss of pressure 
after 1 liour 
in lb. i>er 

84. inch 

Loss of heat in 
(jalor cs (heat 
unit) after 
an hour 

Boiler not insulated .... 

56 

231,000 

>» 

with woed and aslx’stos paper insulation 

20 

73,000 


magnesium ... 

13 

43,900 

•f 

with kiesselguhr ... 

24 

77,900 


with mica waste insulation .... 

6 j 

21,400” 


In thig connection Mr. Ciiowdhury elsewhere gives the following interesting 
extract from a papea' read by Mr. C. H. Mitchel of Toronto, Canada, l^efore the 
Ontario Mining Institute: — * 


*‘By taking tlie scrap or waste mica pieces and sub-dividing them as finely 
as possible and then quilting them between galvanised wire-netting, it is possible 
to produce a tire-proof mat flexible and clean and a non-conductor of heat. The 
finer the flakes, the more effective they become as each one in itself is an effective 
non-conductor so that the greater the number in a given space, the higher th© 
results are in checking the escape of the heat waves. The mats or quilts are not 
only fire-proof but are flexible and elastic which is a most valuable feature as 
they will expand or contract with the iron they cover without cracking or flaking 
off. Use of these mats is re(fommended for covering boilers to which they are 
secured by means of hooks attached to iron bands, which arc passed around the 
boiler under the mats. 

“Besides, the waste mica is made into sectional covering for til sizes of 
steam and hot water pipes, the only difference being that the mica is stitched 
between a wire core which fits the pipe and an outer covering of the canvas. 

♦The Urea and Applicationa of Sheet and Waste Mica by Komani Banjan Chowdhury 
Bulletin No. 3, June, 1939, of the Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society of India. 




The seetioris are secured to the pipe, by lacing around the boot hooks, which 
are riveted up the seam at convenient distances. Coverings for all sizes and 
shapes of fittings including tdbows, te(\s, crosses and globe valves are also made 
and seenrcd to the iron in iia* sanu^ way. 

“TIk'sc mats have bi'cn in constant use tV)r luairly two vi-ars on locomotives, 
liable. ))rol)al)ly to heavier and nH>rc i-onstant vibration than is found anywliert^. 
else and at the end of this titue they have been found in perfect condition and 
likely to last a number of years longer. 

“An advancuid process of inanufacturii of mica matting is reported to have 
been developed by the Micai Boiler (./overiiig Co- of Canada. Some of the rail- 
ways in India have already been using nuca lagging hut Ihc hisiilatiyuf f)rop(‘rtli '^ 
of mica and its tiupcrioritii compared icith other hnowti i}isulalors, require wide 
publicity amony the users. TIh' teclmicpie of electric and beat insulation has 
not rt‘C(dv(‘d the n('ci‘ssar\ amonid of att(mtion from the antliorities and itidustries 
concerned. “ 

In spite of the remarks of Mr. Mitehel regarding the nse of mica lagging on 
railways in India, we have come; across (Jiily one railway company which does 
so. Besides this, w^e found one mining com])any in llajf>ntana utilising mica 
in this way, and two colliery companies liave reported such us(n In all, tin* 
annual consumption for this f)iir])ose which has come lo our notice; is about six 
to seven tons. Evidently, Mr. Mitchel’s remarks about the nec'essity of wide 
publicity for the heat insulating p7-operties of mica are as a[)plicable to India 
as to Canada. 

Enquiries addressed to the manufacturers of lubricants have elicited no reply 
regarding the use of ground mica in tins industry. Nor have any railway com- 
f)}i )ies I’cported tlic use* of groimd mica in axle !)oX(‘S. Tlio only roport of ibr 
use of ground mica in tlie manufacture of grease comes from an iron and steel 
manufacturer, the annual ('onsuniption being about five (ons 

Apart from ilm al»ovo uses, small (pianlilies of cromirl or ])owd(‘rc(] mir.a an*, 
used for moulded insulation, for dnsliug mica splittings and for doeorative pur- 
poses. 

The mica grinding mill which the Committee inspec'ted bad only recently 
been brought into use- No replies were received from other manufacturers of 
groimd mica. Hence, the Committee is not in a position to estimate the amount 
of ground mica made in llu' ('oimtry, S(‘parat(‘ figures {.)f groim;! inica import- 
ed into tlie comitT’v aiM- not availal)le fi’om official Indian reeords but, us the 
United States of America is the principal exporter of ground mica, the following 
table compiled from the United States Minerals Yearbooks probably gives a 
correct picture of the extent of the imports: — 


Oround Mica, imported into India from the UniM States of America 


Year 

. Quantity 

Value 

1937 . . ... 

lbs. 

15,756 

Dollars 

719 

1938 



1939 

2,800 

122 

1940 .... 

20,500 

'813 

1941 

49,000 

1,173 

1942 

40,000 

900 

1943 

66,300 

1,307 
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From the above account it is clear that only a small amount of ground mica 
is used in this country. This conclusion is reinforced by the figures given above 
of the import of waste miea from India into file United {States of America. 
With the numerous uses to which ground mica can be put, it is a matter for 
great regret that India’s resources of waste mica should be allowed to go out 
of t]i(‘ country in this manner. We have no doubt that there is a great scope 
ill India for the use* of mica in this form, and all tliat is neca'ssary is that a 
little thonglit an<l investigiition should V)e given to the matter. Not only is 
there a large potential demand in the country, but the following figures taken 
from the United States Trade Returns will show that there are also large 
foreign markets, in which prim a fade there is no reason for discrimination 
against Indian ground mica as distinguished from ground mica manufactured 
in the United States: — 


DonieHtic Exports of Ground or Pulverised Mim from the United \^lates of America 

to Foreign Countries in pounds 


(\inn.try 

1037 

IMS 

1 :»39 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Uniiod K Higdon . 

1,1.7.7.730 

1,290,589 

928,127 

326,088 

33(i,000 

198,360 

144,000 

Belgium 

310,132 

304,195 

363,816 

46, '>20 




France 

02.528 

25.557 

44,585 

44.00 ) 




Genuany 

403,513 

474.912 

0 1,700 





Netherlands 

55,090 

40,022 

98,815 

72,240 




Sweden 

28,910 

27,410 

74 040 





Canada 

053,957 

393,681 

609 206 

682, 3:U 

090,238 

737,675 

700,413 

Argentina 

22,710 

11,185 

40,224 

46,648 

53 405 

31,593 


Vonyzuola 

181,000 

41.370 

1,980 


258,000 

350,000 

4,700 

Netherlands East 
Indies 

I 27,225 

Il,b00 

54,100 

72,200 

47,700 

24,200 


Union of South 
Africa 

3,957 

3,605 

28,158 

34.420 

1 

202,460 

Not 

known 



As regards the prospects of such a venture in India, the following remarks 
from The Mica Industry* are relevant: — 

“Although the process of wet grinding could not be undertaken by wholly 
inexperienced operators with the expectation of immediate success, it is not a 
highly complicated process. Moreover, it does not require very much capital. 
Therefore, countries like India with ample supplies of desirable scrap at hand, 
low" wage rates, and very cheap containers (gnnny sacks), could conceivably 
become headquarters for the ground miea supply of the world, both dry-and 
wret-ground. It is probable that if ground mica were imich cheaper than it is 
at present, it would find an expanding market, but at the expense of some com- 
rpeting commodities such as talc.” 

Mica Can also be used in the form of waste. We have already cited above 
a description of its use as lagging. In 1902 Sir Thomas Holland suggested the 
utilisation of scrap mica in fhc roofs of houses and carriages, and* even in cloth- 
ing. as protection against the sun’s rays, and noted that according to informa- 
tion received by him a layer of mica w"aste one-quarter inch thick, placed under 
^ ordinary tiled roof exposed to the hot weather sun in Bengal, made an 

* ITiiitod Statos Tariff Commission Report No. 130, Second Series, 1938, page 120. 
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average difference of fifteen degrees in the temperature of the air immediately 
under the roof.* An interesting instance of the use of this property of mica 
for keeping even the temperature of a store-house for seed potatoes in the State 
of Tonk was mentioned to us by Lieutenant K. C. G. Heath of the Geological 
Survey of India. We are unable to give any detail^ as the further particulars 
asked for by us hav(5 not yet bc'eii supplical. In tlu*. sanie way, niiea waste may 
l)e used as packing lor ice-boxt s and fri*t‘zing n!a(‘liin(^s. Finally, the suggestion 
.lias be(3n mad(‘ tbal, by reason of its potash contents, iniea nuiy be used as a 
fertilizer. The ])Ossil)iliiy of this was discussed in America in T.)ir)-1(). i 

In view of the difficulty willi wliicb mica decomposes and the resistance 
which it offers to weathering ag(Uici(^s, this possibility is doubted by Lr. H- S. 
SpeTice I , and it is prohahje that .siieh siaaa'ss as may have atteialed eNperiiiKUits 
in this direction was diic^ to the m('chanical action of mica on the soil, as sug- 
gested hy Sir 'riiomas lli)!land.^ 

Our remarks above suggest, several liiu'S of research regarding tlie possible- 
utilisation of mica in India. SiicJi an invcistigation is verv necessary in view of 
the fact that, out of the crude mica rais(‘d from ihi' niincis, only about twenty 
per cent, is used in the shape cf drv‘ss(‘d mica and its products, and the balance 
is cast asitto as waste. This encpiiry should take the form not oiily of original 
research for the discovery of new metliods of utilising mi(ai or of j>i*eparing mica, 
for known uses, hul also an mveslie:*! i.n into the uses 1o which mica, h.as het'ii.put 
in other countries, and into the niothods employed by such countries for pre- 
paring mica fo!' llu‘sc purpose^. lM‘si(l(">-- this, the in \ csi ig u ion slimiid lie 

supplemented by propaganda to make known tln^ results of the investigation to 
all persons and bodies likely to put. (he knowledge to eommercial use. That 
such projiaganda is necessary will apriear frotn the ignorance regarding mica 
and its i)ro(lu(*.ts whiedt wr found even in te(dinieai eindes. d'o (jnot(^ one 
iiistaiKM'. an eiKinii'y addrc^seil to a rubber mannj‘a(d iiring company of some, 
standing elieittvl the following reply: — 

*‘Tt is our understanding that micanite i.s a type of sheet tnica wltich can be 
listed in phi(‘(! of glass for window of unigt's and various fyfx's of r(‘Cording 
instrurnenfs. !!■ this is so, would it be ])oss:ble to Imve a sample shcid- sent to us 
so that we can test it and if satisfactory use it in our factory.'’ 

In another case, an electric supply company of a big city said, “Indian mica 
has been iised and found unsatisfacdorv, specially for c.oniinuiators, as (.lu*r(‘ were 
impurities in it which carbonised in use. Clean and pure Indian mica has been 
found satisfactory, but is difficult to obtain.” As it seemed probable ti nt these 
remarks referred to micanite and not to mica, the electric supply company was 
addressed on the subject, pointing out that mica is a natural product of which 
a high quality is to be found in India, and asking for particulars about the pur- 
chases of Indian mica which were found to ])e unsatisfactory. In reply, we 
were informed that the remarks referred to mica but tio particulars could be 
given as the company had discontinued using Indian mica for many years. The 
Committee is still inclined to think that the rennarks in question related to 
micanite but, if it is true that the remarks relate to mica, it is certainly a matter 
for regret that the company should find it necessary to go abroad in order to get a 
satisfactory quality of mica for its purposes. 

♦The Mica DepoBits of India by Sir ThomaB Holland, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. XXIV, Part II, 1902, page 75. 

tThe uses and Applications of f-heet and waptf' mica hy Kamani Kanjan Chowdhury, 
Bulletin No. ^ , June 1939, of the Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society of Ind.’a. 

Mica *’ by H. S Spence, pago 1 15, pubbshed by the Department Mir ch, Canada, 
1929, and the ** Canadian Mica Trade” by Dr. H. S. Spence, Ihdlotin of the Imperial 
Institute, Vol. 37, 19' 9, page 627. 

§The Mic Depo'^its of India by Sir Thomas Holland, Memoirs <*f the Geolo'jical Survov of 
lodii, Vol. XXlV, Part If, 1991, pa^^o 7'». 









CHAPTEE X 

MARKETING 

Wc ii.'n r slnird nluni' ihni tlu^ run^uinpiioii of mien in Jndhi is smulL Hence, 
there is liitlr ie h(' said on ilic subject of iulei’iial iiiarketiug. 

lu the producing areas, mica is sold mainly in the form of crude mica, 
mixed block, sorted iilock and splittings. Alost of the miners and dealers have 
godowns in the j>rinci])a] marketing centres, for example Eodarmii, iJomchanch 
and Giridih in Bihar, and (jiidiir it) Madras. Transactions take place, at these 
godowns. Betty deal(‘rs go to the outlying godowns of small iniiors and dealers, 
collect niiett from there tind sell it, with or without further processing, at the 
marketing (u. ntr(‘s. Tlu' Ihijjjnt.ana mica is largely puKiliased by didders from 
Bihar who visit Ilajpntatia for tin* })nrpos(‘. Since a few ycairs, however, some 
of the Ilajputana producers have appointed authorised agents in Bihar, to whom 
they S(‘nd their mica for s,ah‘. witli or without furth(*r ]u*o(h ssing. Other Hap 
pufcana prodiiccTs, in ord('r to a\a)id the agents’ cliarges which, are said to he 
6om(!what high, ha\(‘ taken out dt‘al(‘r’s licanees in Bihar, and have established 
their own go<low'ns ftau'e ha- proc(‘Ssing and sidling their ])rodiiet. In all the 
abovtj transatd ions, the parties to the sale an in one place and have the mica 
before them. The hnyia*, themforo, knows exact Iv wliat lie is purchasing, and 
the amount paid hy him dc'pmds upon tiie ruling prices, tlic urgency wdth 
w^hich the puridiascr w’auts to buy lla* luii'a, and tlu‘ an.vii'ty of the seller to get 
rid of it. The.^e are tlie ordinary I'eonomie factors determining price in any 
market, and there is no rea.son for inlerfiu'ence. 

Indian consumers of mica, mieanite aiui ground mica draw* their supplies 
mainly from sciveral iirms in Calcutta and a few linns in Madras, Bombay, 
Cawnpore and laihore. it is to be feared that these firms get their stocks from 
foreign sources. A few^ of the consumers make their purchases from the mica 
fields, principally from Giridih, but the demand is so sinall that it is probably 
not worthwhile for the. jiroducers in the mica bedts to cater specially for it. The 
proprietors of the only mieanite factory wdiich we saw are the owners of mica 
mines and the splittings used by them are. their own ])roduct. So, also, the 
only grinding uuadiine which we saw belonged to a pr()|)rietor of mica mines 
who ground Ins wasU mica. Apart from this, w^e have no information where 
other manufacturer,- of micaniu* and ground mica draw their raw materials 
from. As we liave suggested above, there is room for propaganda to inform 
consumers in fiidia about the possible uses of mica and its products, and the 
sonnies within the country from which these materials may be had. In addition 
to this, if the standardisation of mica recommended hy us is established, it will 
help in the matter of fixing prices, and t})us make it easier for consumcTs to 
get their sup])hes din ctly from producers in the mica fields. 

Before World War 1, tlie. foreign trade in Indian mica was carried out almost 
entirely throiudi the London market, which was the centre of the international 
mica trade. The Indian exporters used to send their product on consignment 
for sale by lirokers in London who, in consideratior) of a commission payable 
partly by the seller and partly by the buyer, used to act as a link between the 

Indian (‘xporter and tlie foreien purchaser. On arrival in the United Kingdom, 

the inic'H was insptaded and valued hy the broker and the valuation was reported 
to the exporter. If the exportei' did not a(a*(‘])t tlu' valuation, it was open to 

him to .efnse to st'll and to wait for a hettt r market. In doing sq^ however, he 

was at a considerahh* disadvantage for, in addition to tying up so much capital 
for an indefinih* p(‘riod, lie liad to pav h(*avv \Aari‘house and insurance charges. 
The fiaanta- for these shipments was generallv provided by the ‘‘importer*' 
whose fuTU'tion was to advance a certain proportion of the invoice value against 
shipping documents. London niiea brokers with one exception, did not 
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advance nioiiey against siiipmeuts ; llierc was one good reason for tins, namely 

liiaU an advance wouid atrecl tlie impartiality ol tile broker and make iiim 

anxious lo sell lirst tiie niiea on wliieii lie had inonty oiitstandnig. 

Till Indian exporters iiaa estabiislud tbeniselves, the system oi' brokers W'as 
the only one possible', i'iie slock ol an exporter of mica consists of a large 

nuinbtr of geades and (junblies, of wbich each consumer ordinarily needs only 

a ie\r. licnac, in order to dispose of ids product ilir ;etiy lo cemsaniers, the 
Jndian exjjorler \A()nid ba\(.‘ laid to he in toueJi u itii a large' number oi consumers 
in foreign countries. (.)n (be other side, the consiimer would naturally be 
reluctant lo enter into direct transactions with unknown exporters dealing in a 
commodity so varialile in quality as mica, and preferreil to deal with know'n 
brokers, upon wliost inspection he could reU^ or who could sliow him the mica 
whi(di he was asked to ])nrchase. The system was not without, its advantages 
for thii exporter. In a falling market it is I'asy for a dishonest eustomor on 
some jJrctcxt to refuse to take delivery ol t,lu' mica, wlieroas it was to the 
interest of a brolna’, rmminerated on th(' commission basis, to get Mie best ])ric»* 
he could for the mieay and, in the contrary case of a rising market, rlie exporter 
who sold direct to a, eonsniiier stood to gain nothing by the rise, wlieriras in snen 
a case the brokers valuation would be above the invoice value The a’nove 
('onsidera-tions still ])r('v:\il. and a ('onsiderahli* amount ol' tlu' Indian p]*odu('t 
is even now'' sent on consignment to London brokers, of whom there are only 
four of any im}K)rtance. A competent wdtness examined h\ the (k)ininittee 
estirnah'-d that, about .‘30 lo jO fwr crjit. by value of tin* total exports are smit 
out of India by this mutliod. 'I'lie brolo'r's commission was formerly pr.r 
cent. i'r(»m tlu' seller and 2h per cent, from the buyer; it is now generally 2 per 
cent, froni the sidler and 2vJ per cent, from the buyer. 

At Indian exporters bi'came better known in foreign euuntries, a '‘.vsiein 
grew up under which they exported mica on definite orders against agreed 
samples. Initially, this w'as done subject to inspection and approval, and 
the price was collected through bankers to whom the shipping documents were 
sent. Here, again, the shipper Was at a disadvantage if the purchaser objected 
to the supply as being inferior to sample. In that event, either he had to sell 
the mica at the purchaser’s valuation, or hold his stock in expectation of better 
prices later on, a step open to the disadvantages noted above. The system 
was subsequently modified and the importer, on placing an order, opened in 
favour of the exporter an irrevocable letter of credit for BO to 100 per cent, of 
the invoice value of the mica, negotiable against the shipping documents. 
Letters of credit for the full invoice value were, of course, given only to estab- 
lished exporters of good reputation. Where the letter of credit was for less 
than this amount, the balance was paid after the leceipt and approval of the 
mica. Under this system the exporter was in a better position than une'er the 
previous two syKtems. as lie wrjs assured of at least B() per cent, of tlio. invoice 
value of his shipment. Tliis method of doing business still persists. The 
purchasers fall into tw^o groups. The first group consists of large, manufactiiicrs 
of electrical equipment, find of processors of mica and manufacturc'rs of iiuea- 
nite wlio supply their prodniTs to sm.allt'r manufaeturei’s of eloctrieal e(]i(;p- 
Tiient. The second group consists of “middlemen**, who import the miv.ii for 
re-sale. These “niiddlomerv ' should be distinguished from the brokers, w ho 
do not acquire any interest in the mien, hut merely receive the shipmeut and 
arrange for its sale in consideration of a commission from the exporter anj the 
purehnser of the mica 

Uesides these methods of doing business, there are a few exporters who 
maintain stoeks abroad, either in their own offices or wH.h authorised agents. 
They are in the best position to get good prices for their mi(*a. since their stock 
ts always avaTnble to meet sudden demands, and they have the staving power 
to stand out for fair prices. So far as we are aware, there are onlv three such 
firms, all belonging to Bihar. Tn addition to doing business in this way, they 
also employ the method of export against letters of credit. Their export 
business by both these methods of dealing has been estimated before us at 50 
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to 60 per cent, by value of the total exports. We have said that the estimated 
proportion of export on the consignment basis is 60 to 40 per cent.; the balance, 
about 10 per cent, is (estimated to be exported by other exporters on the letter 
of credit basis. 

As long ago as J028 Mr. Hobson expressed the opinion that the price charged 
by the mica brokers for their services in the “consigninent’' business vras un- 
reasonably high.* Conditions have changed since then, but the charges of the 
brokers remain the same. There is another disadvantage to Indian trade in the 
continuance of this system, namely that the shipper is at the mercy of the 
broker. According to a trade witness of considerable importance examined by 
us, ilie pro forma invoice vMlut‘ j)uti oii consignments is reduced by the broker 
in 70 to 77) per (‘rut. oi siicn ronsi .nnieiits. It is triii* that the exported may 
refuse to sell on the broker’s valuation, but there are drawbacks as we have 
pointed out and, even when he decides to do so, he is still afraid to offend hia 
broker. For instance, one witness related to us how, upon being approached 
by a shipper whose splittings were lying in London for about two years, he 
managed to secure an order for them from America, but the shipper was afraid 
to sell direct. The witness, therefore, had to purchase the splittings from the 
broker and shippi'd them himself. Even so, lie cleared a of 50 per rent. 

This incident suggests that there are cases in which the shipper on the consign- 
ment basis does not get a fair price, and we feel that the low prices obtained 
by such shippers must furnish a handle to purchasers abroad for forcing down 
the prices of mica offered for sale by bigger shippers. 

.Formerly, the position of ilic liroker was very strong, because Indian 

exporters were not known abroad and the business methods of at least some of 
them wen' not above rej)r()aeh. ! ’fliis stall' of things lias altered now. Several 
Indian firms, big and small, have been shipping mica for many years and are 
well known abroad. Also, the standard of Indian trading has definitely 
improved. It is significant that, in the memoranda and other jntimations 
received from abroad by the Committee, there has been no complaint against 
Indian business methods. On the contrary, the Canadian Westinghouse 
(V)mpany Lirniterl and iho Mica Oompany of ('anada Tamited have expr(*sse<l 
their satisfaction with the shipments received by them from India. 

Apart from the depressing effect on prices due to mica exported under the 
consignment system, the prices obtained by Indian mica are prejudicially 
affected by the unrestricted competition between as many as fifty to sixty large 
and small Indian exporters, trading independently of one another and each on 
his own samples. This fact is universally acknowledged in the trade, and the 
majority opinion in the trade is in favour of some sort of organised trading 
which will avoid the above disadvantages. We have, therefore, been at some 
pains to devise such a system. Several suggestions from various sources were 
received by us and we mention them below: — 

1. A central Government selling agency, to whom mica will be supplied by 
a voluntary association of producers on the basis of established quota of output 
and fixed standards, at prices arranged by an advisory board composed, in 
part, of representatives from all the three mica fields. The prices will be fixed 
with regard both to foreign competition and to the cost of production, w4th 
the aim of returning, if possible, a profit of 25 per cent, to the mechanised 
jrodiicers. Such further profit, if any, as might be earned by the selling agency 
after paying operational costs, will be distributed pro raid among the prv^ducer 
members. 

•Note on tho MftrketinK and Utilisation of Mien by G. Vomon Hobson, Bulletin 

No. 40 of Indian Industries and Labour, page 2. 

tNote on Mica bv •!. Hoggin Pro’wn, ofnc.iating -Superintendent, Geologioa] Survey of 
India, 1P2.1. Rulletin No. of Indian IndustrieK and Labour, page 17 ; Note on the Markel 
ing and Utilisation oT Mica by G. Vernon Hobson. 1928. Bulletin No. 40 of Indian Industries 
nd Labour, pages 5 — 6 ; Handbook Ci Mica by Ramani Ranjan Chowdhury, 1939, page 315. 
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2. That Qovernmeut itself should purchase the entire product, and sell it 
in the foreign market for such profit as it is able to make. 

8. That there should be in India two bodies, one representative of the Indian 
producers and the other of the foreign purchasers, and that the latter should 
buy Indian mica through the former, in accordance with a purchase policy and 
at prices agreed on between the two bodies. The standards of mica will be 
fixed by the body representative of the buyers, and the delivery of mica will 
be made subject to inspection by the inspectors of that body. In the case of 
. special mica products not appearing on the general schedule of standards, the 
* body representing the buyers will be free to place ihe order with any concern it 
pleases. 

4. Marketing on a co-operative basis. 

6. A purchasing syndicate consisting of licensed mica miners and processing, 
dealers, which will prescribe standards for and purchase the mica produced in 
. the field paying a basic price fixed by its committee of management, and will 
sell the mica at a profit abroad. It will also receive orders for special products 
of mica, and divide or distribute them between members capable of handling 
these orders. The scheme will be financed by a loan of one crore of rupees from 
the Provincial Govemirient at an interest of about 3 per cant., rc'.payablt' either 
by a percentage contribution by members out of the value of each lot of mica 
supplied by them to the syndicate, or by the application to this purpose of a 
];ortion of the profits .made by the syndicate. The profits of the syndicate, 
after payment of interest on capital and of the instalments towards repayment 
of capital mentioned above, will be utilised for the provision of research for 
the development of the industry, the creation of a reserve fund, and the distri- 
bution of bonuses to the members. This proposal related to Bihar alone, with 
a suggestion that similar bodies might be established for tlie other two nreas 
with some provision for co-ordination between the three areas. 

6. A central Board representative of miners and processing dealers, wliich 
will fix standards and minimum prices for mica, in accordance with which 
exporters will be compelled to sell their mica. The Board will maintain a staff 
of inspectors to inspect the goods and enforce the standards. No shipment will 
be allowed without a certificate from the Board. Each exporter will be 
required to report to the Board particulars of each shipment, in order to enable 
the Board to have complete control over his transactions and activities in the 
matter of exports. 

7. A similar body, which will itself negotiate with consumers abroad, and 
receive orders which it will distribute among its members. The shipment will 
be left to the members, but will be made after inspection by the Board's 
inspectors and the grant of a shipping certificate by the Board. 

8. A central body through which individual firms will receive orders from 
abroad. The negotiations will be made by the individual firms themselves, 
but the prices at which the mica will be sold will be fixed by the central body. 

9. A system of licensed exporters and fixed standards. The licences will 
be granted initially on tiu' basis of exports made by the firms concerned during 
a fixed period, and will be liable to be cancelled if exports fall below a certain 
value. New licences will be granted to firms which appear likey to be able to 
export up to a certain minimum annual value, and will be liable to cancellation 
if this minimum is not attained within a certain fixed period. 

The only one of these schemes which was suggested in any detail was 
scheme No. 5, set out in full in Appendix VT. As we were anxious to get the 
ideas of the trade on the subject of organised marketing, a co])y of the ailed 
scheme was sent to the Madras Mica Association as one of the schemes sub- 
mitted to the Committee, and the Association was asb'ed to consider the 
question generally and to favour the Committee with its views on the subiect. 

At the same time, the Committee’s assessors representing the Bihar trade were 
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iisked to coiiBult tiie Jiiiiar trade; in the matter and, if possible, to associate the 
ieadmg Kajputaiia producers with the deliberations at a suitable stage. In 
repJ)', tbe iVladr^ic .Miea, Association expressed its general agreement with the 
formulation of a marketing scheme, but refrained from working out the details. 
It suggested that the Commiltee should consider the matter on its general 
principles and broad outlines and make its recommendations and that, after 
the Central Coveniment had indicated its willingness to take up legislation 
and the extent of the help which it is willing to give, the drafting of the 
bchenie should bo taken up by a committee consisting of representatives of the 
(jrovernment, the Mica Trade and the Mining industry. The attempt to induce 
the J-lihar trade to make a definite suggestion had a somewhat similar result. 
At the instance of Mr. Chaudmall iiajgaria, Assessor, the question was consider- 
ed by a joint meeting of the Jiiliar industries Association (Mica Section), the 
Mica Taetory Owners Association and the li ihar and Orissa Mica Association, 
lield on the JOth July, 1945. As the meeting could not come to' any definite 
conclusion, no further steps were taken for consulting either the big llajpufcana 
producers or the other iin])ortant association in Bihar, namely, the Kodarma 
Mica Mining Association. TJic final decision of the meeting was that “as the 
Associations have not had time enough yet to finallj^ arrive at a conclusion 
tile form, ('onstit nl ion and otlu'r dt'tails of ;i suitable Marketing 
Organisation for mica, the Associations are of opinion that the Central Mica 
Enquiry Committee be requested to leave the question of marketing organisa- 
tion open for a full and furtlier enquiry by a fresh committee composed of 
economists and such other persons who may be able to formulate an efficient 
organisation for the purpose.” The Committee was not informed by Mr. 
Watson, Assessor, whether the matter was considered by tbe Kodarma Mica 
Mining Association, of which he is a prominent member. In the above circum- 
stances, the Committee has considered the different schemes for itself, with 
such help as it could get from its assessors and technical advisers. Unfortu- 
nately, during the final discussions on the subject, the only trade representative 
present was Mr. ('handmall lhiif.raria, who nmdc'red crc'at heli) io the Committee 
in Coming to its final conclusions. At the same time, he made it clear that he 
was riot committing himself to an approval of the scheme finally decided upon 
and that, in any views that he might have expressed during the discussions on 
this subject, he was speaking only for himself and not as a representative of 
the trade. 

We shall begin by a consideration of scheme No. 5, that is to say, the only 
scheme which was submitted in detail to the Committee. We understand 
that there were three principal reasons which were urged against the practi- 
cabilitv of this scheme in the joint me(‘ting of the three Associations. 

Eirstly, it was felt that the natural effect of a scheme which provides a 
purchaser for all 7ni('a, that nii/hl })(‘ f)7oduced will hi' to stimid.ate prwliK'tion. 
Hence, it is necessary to fix production quota for different producers. Now, 
in mica, there are several uncertain factors determining the rate of output 
from the mines, and the regulation of output is a very difficult matter indeed. 
Also, as between several producers, it is not easy to fix a principle on which 
separate quota can be allotted. This question was put by the Committee to 
the author of the scheme when ho was examined as a witness. His reply was 
that, to begin with, there will be no quota. They will be fixed later, say after 
six months, on the basis of the experience of the working of the scheme. Another 
sugcrestion made by the witness was that the quota would be fixed on the basis 
of the average annual production of the miners taken over a number of years. 

Tt appears to the Committee that, if the determination of the quota is made 
dependent on the working of the first few months, there will be a race between 
the different producers during this time, which will give entirely false 
picture of the proper production of the different firms. Tt is, further, difficult 
to see how it will be possible to fix quota for new entrants into the trade. This 
difPicidW affoots, also. iViP other snf»gcstion. .mtupIv. that onota should ho based 

average past production. Further, this method of determining quota is 
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likely to kill individual initiative, for it ie difficult to see how a determination of 
quota based upon averages of past production can make it possible for a ikm^ 
which is more efficiently run than other firms, to progress proportionately to its 
greater efficiency. The second objection, which weighed strongly against the 
scheme, related to finance. The original draft of the scheme suggests that a 
capital loan of Ks. 1,00,00,000 will be sufficient. In his evidence, however, the 
author admitted that in adverse circumstances the capital necessary might be 
as much as five crores. Placing the amount necessary at three crores, the 
aiiijual interest on this sum at the rute of 8 per ceuf, would be Rs. 9,00,000. 
Adding to this amount, an annual expenditure of Es. 2,00,000, likely to be 
incurred as the working expenses of the syndicate, the total amount represented 
by these two items alone comes to Rs. 11,00,000, that: is to say, 11 per cent, 
on Rs. 1,00,00,000, which is the expected normal annual value of the exports. 
This heavy sum, it was felt, would be a big handicap against the successful 
working of the scheme. Thirdly, it was felt that the scheme would lay an 
undue amount of responsibility on the managers or directors entrusted with the 
sale of stocks of mica kept by the syndicate in foreign countries, and that an 
efficient supervision of the operations of such managers or directors would be 
difficult. Another weighty objection to the scheme was elicited during 
examination of the author as a witness, namely, the provision for ten whobi* 
time directors of the syndicate, who will be representatives of the full members. 
As whole-time directors they must he paid hv the. syndicate and their remunera" 
tion will be a heavy itein of expenditure. This, however, is a minor considera' 
tion as compared with the improbability of the full members being able to 
spare their best men from their own business to work on the committee of 
management of the syndicate. In consequence, it is likely that they will send 
their less able men, and that the management of the syndicate, responsible for 
marketing the entire product of the field, will be in the hands of second-rate 
men. 

We turn now to the other schemes mentioned above. As details of the 
schemes were not given to the Committee, it is possible that in some instances 
we have not understood fully the intentions of the proposers and that our 
criticisms might be, for that reason, unfair. 

Scheme No. 1 is in a sense a variant of scheme No. 5 which has been 
discussed above — the place of the Syndicate being taken by a cc.^ntral Govern- 
ment selling agency, and a voluntary association of producers being substituted 
for compulsory membership of the Syndicate. The scheme is open to the same 
difficulties as scheme No. 5 with regard to finance, the fixing of quota and the 
management of stocks of mica in foreign countries. Further, the Committee 
is dmibtful whether, in the present state of the relations between the principal 
producers of mica in India, a voluntary association of this sort can be effected. 
The scheme makes no provision for n loss in the transactions of selling 
agency, and does not indicate who will bear such a. loss. 

In scheme No. 2 it is proposed that Government itself slionld fake the place 
of the Syndicate, and that, unlike the Syndicate, it should trade on its own 
account and not on behalf of the producers of mica. The scheme was con- 
demned by all the witnesses to whom it was put. The demand for mica is 
very uncertain and varying, and dealing in mica is a highly specialised business, 
for which Government servants are not fitted by their training and experience. 
Under the scheme, Government will have the monopoly of the purchase of mica 
in India for export purposes phut no indication is given how the price at which 
Government will purchase is to be fixed. Further, as the monopoly purchaser, 
Government will be under a moral obligation to purchase the whole product, and 
there is a danger of over-production unless quota are fixed. The scheme is, 
therefore, open to the already noted difficulty regarding the fixing of quota. We 
Ihink that this scheme can only be justified if Government makes itself respons- 
ible for the production and processing of mica in India in addition to the market- 
ing of it abroad; that is to say, if the mines -are nationalised. 
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Scheme No. 3 is on the lines of the Joint Mica Mission, which for over three 
years since August 1942 purchased mica in India on behalf of the Allied 
Nations. The presence at one place of organisations representing the buyers 
and the sellers will simplify the problems of standardisation and, so far as the 
sellers are concerned, eliminate altogether complaints about sub-standard 
supply. It is unlikely, however, that one body can be formed re 2 )resentative 
of buyers in all foreign countries wanting Indian mica. Even if w'e w’cre con- 
cerned only with the United Kingdom and the United States of America, it is 
doubtful if this would be possible, for all the irienioranda received from abroad 
indicate that foreign purchasers are anxious to get back to the previous system 
of free trading. 

One suggestion for marketing (*n a. co-operative basis was that there should 
be a C(iniral co-operative processing factory, which will classify, grade, pack 
and ship all mica mined in Bihar. It is Cfuitcrnplated that, in such circum- 
stances, Bihar mica will come to havi* a recognised hall-mark in tlic world’s 
markets, and can be disposed of direct in the ultimati^ cohsuiners throngh the 
Oo-{>perativc Association’s own agi'iits a})p(tirited in the different centres of 
distribution. Jt is very unliki'ly that an association on this scale can be 
effected voluntarily, and it is [)rol)al)h‘ that any attempt to effect it by means 
of legislation will be defeated by tlie. impossibility of detcrininlng the extent of 
the share in tlic co-operative busiiu'ss of the different firms entering into the 
association! A second j>ro].)osal for co-operative trading says: “T am, however, 
in favour of a voluntary co-opcralive system of marketing under Government 
(Central) or State patronage and ('ontrol. Standardisation of ..mica (both in 
quality and size) should be the condition precedent for such co-operative market- 
ing. Indian rnk'a can. be mark(‘f.cd abroad profitably through a joint body of 
official and non-official trade advisors to the Government of India. I would 
also suggest that the desired object can be acliievcd if the princi])al interests 
in mica are merged together voluntarily in the form of a merger company for 
the purpose of marked ing mica, ddie mining side of each individual firm or 
member should bo kept separate and the road should be kept open for individual 
enterprise.” This proposal assumes that a voluntary dissociation of the mica 
producers is possible — a supjiosition which the Committee’s experience of con- 
ditions in the trade does not warrant as correct The suggestions as regards 
marketing abroad are too vague for discussion A third suggestion, which was 
thrown out in the course of the examination of witnesses before the Committee, 
was that a number of small producers might combine and form a co-ojierative 
society, and thus place themselves on a level with bigger producers and trade 
on (?qual terms with them. It appears to us that this is a feasible idea, but it 
*8 within the competence of the Provincial Eegistrars of Co-operative Societies, 
and does not call for further discussion by this Committee. 


lo. 7, for a central Board which will itself negotiate with consumers 
abroad and distribute between its members the orders received by it, has to 
solve a very intricate problem, namely, the devising of some principle for a fair 
distribution of the orders between the members. The pr'-blem similar to 
the above discussed problem of the fixing of quota. Supposing this problem 
to have been solved and an order to have been made over to a particular 
member, it will then be for that member to comply with the order. Apparently, 
the customer abroad will have no say in determining which particular producer 
will make the supply. Inspection of the mica exported will be made by the 
Board's inspectors, but the ultimate responsibility for supply up to standard 
will rest on the member making the siipplv. No suggestion was made that the 
Board itself would assume the responsibility for sub-standard supplies. In 
these circumstances, Indian mica would be at a disadvantage as compared with 
mica coming from foreirrn source*:. Further, this scheme would not permit 
big producers to keen stocks abroad in order to supply sudden demands as soon 
as thev arise. In this respect, also. Indian producers of mica will be placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with producers abroad. 
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Scheme No. 8, for a central Board through which individual firms will 
receive orders froin abroad, empowers the Board to fix the prices although the 
negotiations for business will be made by the firms^ themselves. It is unlikely 
that purchasers abroad will willmgly enter into business on these terms, and 
the probable result will be a secret understanding between the parties which 
will be given effect to by means of rebates or some such device, in spite of the 
price fixed by the Board. Bigger exporters are likely to avoid the control of the 
Board by keeping stocks' abroad and, if this is forbidden, foreign mica will be 
put in a better position to compete with Indian mica. 

Scheme No. 9, for licensed exporters and fixed standards, is merely an 
atteifipt to keep the Indian export trade in the hands of a few responsible 
6- expprters, and thus to limit the competition between Indian producers in the 
foreign market. It combines the minimum of control with a free scope for 
individual enterprise in the marketing of mica. The scheme which we propose 
below combines some of the features of this scheme with those of scheme No. 6, 
which is the basis of our proposal. 

Our scheme, set out in appendix VII below, provides for the export of Indian 
mica by registered exporters under the control of a Mica Marketing Control 
Board. The Board will consist of three Government members representing 
Bihar, Madras and Ajrner-Merwara, and nineteen trade members, of whom 
eleven will represent Bihar, five will represent Madras and three will represent 
Kajputana. The Government members will be paid their salaries and allowances 
by their respective Governments, but the trade members wdll work in an honorary 
capacity and will not get any allowance for their work on tlie Board except 
their out-of-pocket expenses for journeys outside their respective Eegions. 
The business of the Board will be so intimately connected with the respective 
businesses of the trade members that they should not grudge giving their 
services free. In a board of this kind the predominance must be given to the 
trade. Hence, we have proposed not only an overwhelming majority of trade 
members, but also a President of the Board who will be a trade member. The 
number of these trade members may appear somewhat large but, if the Board 
is to oorrunand confidence, it must be fully representative of the three mica- 
producing areas The representation of Kajputana by trade members will be 
necessary only if the bigger prodiicers of mica among the Kajputana States 
come into the scheme. The relative importance of Ajmer-Merwara and the 
Kajputana States will appear from the table below, showing the annual output 
of dressed. mica from these areas from the year 1920 onwards: — 


Annual output of dressed Mi6a, in cwts. 


Year 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Kajputana States 

Total 

1920 

. 

. 

, 

, 

2,086 

. . 

2,086 

1921 . 



. 

. 

1,872 

- .. 

1,872 

1922 . 

. 


. 


632 

308 

940 

1923 



. 


m 

640 

1,179 

1924 . 

. • 


. 


609 

365 

864 

1928 . 





402 

316 

718 

1926 . 





638 

163 

691 

1927 . 





971 

293 

1,264 

1928 . 

. 


. 


639 

348 

^ 882 

1929 . 

• 



• 

811 

141 

462 
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1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1944 


Year 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Eajputana States 

Total 

» 

284 

208 

492 


185 

100 

285 


177 

70 

247 


326 

70 

396 


387 

151 

538 


384 

160 

^44 


1,496 

95 

1,591 


2,034 

780 

2,814 


1,684 

3,262 

4,936 


2,388 

6,801 

9,189 


1,842 

25,741 

27,583 


9,910 

29,174 

39,084 

. 

11.596 

32,763 

44,369 


7,107 

27,866 

34,973 

. 

3,275 

23,725 

27,000 


If the States keep out of the scheme, Ajmer-Merwara will be suilicieiitly repre* 
sen ted by the G-overnmeiit member. We have suggested Calcutta for the office 
of the Board, firstly in order to avoid possible jealousy between the three 
producing areas, and secondly because this is the biggest mica exporting port 
in India at present and, for many years to come, the bulk of the Board^'s work 
can most conveniently be performed there. We think it possible that the trade 
may agree to locate the office in the Bihar area, preferably at Kodarma, and 
that this location would make for more economical working. 

In the selection of the trade members, we have given special weight to the 
big exporters and have proposed the nomination by them of as many as nine 
trade members. These members will provide experience and skill backed by 
a due sense of responsibility and, for the sake of their own business, will see 
that nothing is done which is likely to injure Indian trade interests. At 
present, there are no exporters in Kajputana with the qualifications necessary 
for making a nomination. Hence, we have suggested that, in the absence ^ 
such exporters, the nomination may be made by the biggest miners. The 
remaining trade members will be elected in Bihar and Madras by the registered 
exporters, and in Pajputana by the registered exporters and miners. So as to 
keep the franchise in ^he hands of responsible exporters, and to prevent the 
sudden registration of new exporters to influence a particular election, we have 
suggested that the vote in Madras and Bihar will be exercised by exporters who 
have been registered for at least three years and who have exported in that 
period mica worth not less than Es. 10,000. The provision is necessarily not 
so rigid in the case of Eajputana, but insists that there also the exports or the 
output, as the case might be, must be worth at least Bs. 10,000 in the preceding 
three years. 

The ordinary term of appointment of the members will be three years, but 
in order to avoid ri^dity alternating with a sudden change owing to the simul- 
taneous retirement of all the members at the. end of this period, we have pro- 
vided that about one-third of the trade members will retire every year. This 
^dual change will also enable the voters in Bihar and Madras to exercise more 
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influence over the working of the Board than would be the case if the elections 
were held only once in every three years. 

To deal with matters immediately concerning the different mica-producing 
areas, there will be a Begional Committee for each area consisting of the 
Government * members and the trade members for that area, excluding the 
President of the Board. In order to co-ordinate the decisions of these 
committees there is provision for the constitution of an Arbitration Committee, 
consisting of (1) the President of the Board and, in his absence, the Executive 
Officer of the Board, (2) the three Government members of the Board and (3) 
three members of the Eegional Committees nominated ad hoc by the Begional 
Committees. The President of the Board and, in his absence, the Executive 
Officer shall be the Chairman of the Committee. This Committee will be 
empowered to revise any decision of a Eegional Committee. In . order not to 
give undue weightage to tlie area tc which the President of the Board belongs, 
we have provided that in the Arbitration Committee the Chairman shall have 
only a casting vote. 

The Board will be empowered to prescribe standards for mica block, spiittmgs 
and condenser films; the Eegional Committees will fix the minimum prices at 
which these products may be sold outside India. Exports wdll be confined fco 
regist'Cred exporters wlio may (‘.ither ship their product against 100 per cent. 
letter of credit or consign it to themselves for sale in the foreign market through 
their own offices there. This will give the widest scope for individual enter- 
prise, consistently with the maintenance of fixed standards for Indian mica and 
the avoi(lan(‘(‘. of iindi.it' comi^titilion betwetm Indian prod\ict'rs. As tlie Jh)ard and 
its Committees will consist of experienced members of the trade, who will deter- 
mine the minimum prices with an eye to i)ossible foreign competition, we hope 
that the minima fixed will be reasonable and that there will be comparatively 
little temptation for exporters to evade them by rebates and other sue); devices. 
Some allowance must be made, however, for such tactics. Hence, we have 
included provisions for the Buspension and cancellation of registration and, if these 
measures fail to produce the necessary effect, for a refusal of re-registration; 
we have also provided for a security deposit of 5 per cent, of the invoice value 
of the mica exported, and would empower the Board to take action against 
foreign purchasers, where necessary, by prohibiting registered exporters from 
dealing with them. 

We have also made provision for special business, for example dealings in 
wrappers, condenser plates and manufactured micTa, to be done outside the 
restrictions regarding standards and minimum prices, and have allowed for the 
possibility of transactions on the basis of classification according to objective 
tests. In both these cases, of course, the power is reserved to interfere if it 
appears that these are not bona fide transactions But merely a device to avoid 
the restrictions laid down by the scheme. In the case of special classification, 
we propose to empower the Board to refuse an export certificate if the price 
of the consignment does not exceed by at least 5 per cent, the minimum price 
calculated according to the standards and minimum prices prescribed under the 
Scheme. This is merely a discretionary power, and we would expect the Board 
in proper cases to allow such export even where this limit is not reached. 

The power of exemption given to the Board by clause 29 of the scheme is 
intended to cover the case of mica exports which do not properly come within 
the provisions of the scheme, for example mica forming a portion of electrical 
equipment, or mica imported from abroad for the purpose of splitting and 
exported after being split. 

Our scheme aims at getting for Indian mica fairer prices than are possible 
under a continuation of the broker system, but this object can not be achieved 
at once. We have pointed out above the advantages which that system holds 
out tp the buyer. Customers dealing with Indian exporters under the sch^*me 
proposed by us will be losing those advantages, and will not be willing to pay 
higher, or even the same prices, till they are assured by actual experience that 
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the Scheme will ensure to them the supply of the quantity and quality of mica 
which they want. The success of the Scheme, .therefore, will depend on a 
whole hearted co-operation between Indian exporters and the Board’s Inspectors 
to give delivery exactly according to specification; and it is important liiat the 
Board 8 Inspectors shall be well enough paid to be above temptation. We con* 
template that their remuneration will be in the region of Es. 800 to Es. 1,200 
a month. In order to attract an officer of the requisite capacity for the post 
of the Executive Officer of the Board, we think that the pay of the post should 
be not less than Es, 2,000 to Es. 3,000 a month. 

We regret that circumstances compel us to submit the above scheme for 
the consideration of the Government without having first discussed it with 
representatives of the trade in the three producing areas. This was unavoidable 
because, being still new to the industry at the time of our tours, we could not 
draw up a scheme and witnesses found it ddficult to express their views without 
a concrete proposition before them. We have no doubt that, before action is 
taken on our recommendations relative to this point, the trade will be given 
an ■ nple opportunity of expressing its views. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

Mica Mining Classes 

In chapter four we have recommended that every mica mine, after it reaches 
a certain stage, must have a techiiicaily qualified manager, in view of the 
number of small mine owners in the mica industry and the narrowness of the 
margin of profit at which some of the mines operate, it is not practicable to 
insist that the manager shall' be a qualihed mhiing engineer, ilaviiig regard to 
this and to the fact that the problems iji mica mining arc generally smaller and 
fewer than in other types of n}ming, several competent witnesses examined by 
us have agreed that the proper solution is the establishment of special classes to 
train managers for the mica mines. The proposed remedy also appeals to the 
Madras Mica Association, which, in its report for the year 1944'45, says: “We 
have a desire to point out the need for establishing a school for training 
managers of Mines. We do not aim at very high training and great technical skill 
for tfU'iJi. l'.]l(‘m('niai'^N knowledge of niini»ig and nK-.‘ialiia‘,.y eapacaty to con- 
trol labour, iirst-aid training, a bit of underground survey, the common principles 
of mensuration and acquaintance with small machinery are just the requirements 
of a Manager. We do not expect high technical skill and deep knowledge of 
Mining as is imparted at iJhanbad or in the Benares Hindu University. We 
feel tluit a student wdth S. S. L. G. educational qualiheations and two years 
training wa)u]d be suitable for our pnr])OBes. We earnestly suggest to the 
Madras Government that a school for training of Managers might be established 
at Gudur in the post-war recoiisiruction ])eriod.’‘ 

We would like the classes to be made as practical as possible and to be 
situated in an area where mica mines, run on the most approved lines, are 
readily available for the instruction of the pupils, and it appears to us that the 
best centre for such classes would bo in the vicinity of Ivodarnm in the Province 
of Jhhar. Government scholarsliips or payment of expenses by the mine-owners 
wdll be necessary to attract students to the mining classes from other Provinces. 
The extra cost, which the mine-owners or the Provincial Governments would 
incur in sending students to Bihar for training, w^ould, in our opinion, be amply 
paid for by the saving of the cost for the running of separate classes for those 
areas, and by the superior instruction which can be imparted at a central insti- 
tution, In the case of Madras, owdng to the difference in language and cjlimato 
and in the mode of living, it is possible that students, paiTieulai'ly of the non- 
matriculate typo, will be unwilling to come to Biliar. If this difficulty is expe- 
rienced and a sufficient number of students from this area is not available, 
separate mining classes may be established with the help of the local Jnsf>ectors 
of Mica Mines and such otlier teaching staff as may be necessary. 

The teachers in these classes, should also be practical men and, for this 
reason, it is our recommendation that the instruction should be imparted by t.be 
staff of the Inspectorate of Mica Mines stationed in Bihar. These officers will 
be in daily touch with the mines operating in the area, and will have an up-to- 
date knowledge about the problems and difficulties arising in them. Also, by 
means of transfers from one area to another, the knowledge of the difficulties 
and problems arising in the other two areas will be acquired by the teaching 
staff of the school. Our proposal, therefore, is that the Chief Inspector of Mica 
Mines shall be the Principal, and the Inspectors stationed in Bihar the staff of 
ifche Mica Mining Classes. 

We set out below our suggestion for a curriculum for these classes: — 

Breaking Ground 

Common methods of breaking. Bock drilling — ^by hand labour; by compres- 
aed air, portable and stationary compressors; dry and wet drilling. Placing of 
holes. Blasting; explosives used, their composition, properties and uses; per- 
mitted explosives; misfires and blown-out shots. 
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Timbering 

Common methods of support — props, cribs, stalls; shaft and (feift timbering,^ 
waste rock filling; materials used; decay and preservation of timber. 

Haulage and Hoisting 

General haulage methods. Hails and methods of laying. Tramways. Mine 
cars and tubs. Self-acting inclines. Windlass; hoisting engines. Hopes and 
rope fixing, rope capping; care, examination and treatment of ropes; detachmg 
hooks. Buckets, skips, signals, headframes and pulleys. 

Drainage 

Sources of mine water. Prevention of inflow; drainage levels and sumps; 
draining tunnels and adits. Types of pumps, hand, lift and force, steam, single 
and duplex, puLsometer, centrifugal, electrical. Elementary calculation of 
dimensions and capacity of pumps. Location of pumps. 

Geology 

General Geology, dip and strike, faults, folds, pitching, etc. Elementary 
Metamorphic Geology. Theories regarding origin of pegmatites. Different types 
of pegmatites. Mica schists. Mineralogy of mica and associated minerals. 
Geological maps and sections. 

Surveying 

Plane table surveying. East and loose needle dial surveying. Levelling. 
Plotting. Section drawing. 

Mine Sanitation etc. 

Composition of atmosphere. Pollution of mine air. Common methods of 
mine ventilation; splitting air currents; natural ventilation. Common methods 
of lighting. Simple practical electric wiring. Mine hygiene and medical care. 
First Aid. 

Machine Care and Repair 

Processing and Prices of Mica 

Crude mica. Bifting. Sickle dressing. Grading. Sorting. Splitting.. 
Specialities and manufactured mica. Prices of mica. 

Economics of Mica Mining and Administration of Mines 

Mining accounts. Costs of mining; possible sources of loss; methods of con- 
trolling and reducing costs. Helations between superior and subordinate staff; 
discipline; methods of control. 

Legislation affecting Mica Mines 

The Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923). The Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923). The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 (IV of 1936). The 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 (XTX of 1941). Kelevant Eules and Hegula- 
tions under the above Acts. 

The inclusion of most of the above subjects explains itself. Only two items 
call for remark. An elementary knowledge of Geology with particular regard to- 
pegmatites will help the mine manager to understand the behaviour of the vein, 
and to interpret better peculiarities such as faults, folds etc. It will enable him 
to record necessary geological details on the mine plans, and to include them in. 
the history of the mine and his reports relating to the mine, so that this valuable 
information wdll be available for future workers in the same pegmatite. The 
mine manager will not ordinarily have anything to do with the processing and' 
marketing of mica. A knowledge of what happens there is necessary, however, 
for the next item in the curriculum, namely, the Economies of Mining. 
The inclusion of the Processing and Prices of Mica as a subject for study is, also, 
intended to open to the student the ultimate prospect of becoming a general 
manager of his concern, controlling both the mines and the processing factory. 
The qualifications that we contemplate for the students, who will he admitted 
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to these mining classes, are of two kinds. The first kind will be academic. The 
student must have passed the Matriculation examination of an Indian Univer- 
sity or some equivalent examination; he must be at least 19 years of age, and 
physically lit. V\e were at first inclined to insist that the student must have 
passed the Matriculation in the first or second class at least. We gave up this 
idea for two reasons; firstly, because it is a general experience that students who 
do well ill the Matriculation examination continue their studies in the college 
classes; and secondly, because it is often seen that students who pass in the 
higher classes are ^ourig men of the studious type, who are not of the constitu- 
tion and temperament required lor a mining engineer. The type of man that we 
want for this w^ork is one strong in constitution and physique, who is prepared 
to do hard manual labour. Our insistence upon his having passed the Matricula- 
tion examination is intended to ensure that he shall have a suflicient general 
education to be able to understand and profit from the teaching given in the 
Mica Mining Classes. 

As another metliod of ensuring that we get men of the right type for these 
classes, we w'ould insist that, lor the first six months previous to the commence- 
ment of the theoretical work, the student will receive practical training in a 
mica mine under an approved manager. This training should not be confined 
merely to seeing the type of work that is done there, it should iueludo the 
actual doing of all types of work ordinarily done by the labourers employed in 
the mine. Not only is it our intention by this means to w^eed out the w^eaklings, 
whom we consider unfit to work as .mining engineers, but we think that it is 
only by actually doing the work themselves that these students will be able to 
understand the various difficulties that arise in the work, and to appreciate the 
instruction bearing upon these difficulties given later on in the theoretical classes. 
{Secondly, w^e have a further object in insisting upon these students doing 
manual w'ork, namely that, when these students qualify to w'ork as mine mana- 
gers, they wdll have to control and direct the operations of mine labour; we feel 
that they can only do this satisfactorily, if they can themselves do the work 
expected from the labour, and can give the latter practical demonstrations, and 
not merely theoretical instructions, on how the work should he done. 

Following this period of six months' practical training, the student will 
attend the theoretical classes. This teaching should be illustrated freely by 
demonstrations of the actual wwking of different mines. The theoretical train- 
ing should occupy six months and, after this period, the student will be expected 
to do practical work for two years as a shift- boss or assistant manager under an 
approved manager in a mica mine; of this period at least six months should be 
in the Bihar field. The examination to deteriniru* his cajiacity to taka charge of 
a mine should be held at the end of this period of practical work. 

The other qualification, which we contemplate, is one of experience. The 
student must be literate, and must have worked as a mine manager, assistant 
mine manager or shift-boss for at least five years in a mica mine, and must be 
recommended for admission to the classes by a licensed mine-owner, in whose 
service he has been w^orking in one or other of these capacities for the two yearg 
immediately preceding his application for admission. Such a student will be 
admitted to the theoretical classes without the preliminary practical training of 
six months, but will only be permitted to appear in the examination after a lapse 
of one year from the termination of the theoretical training, during which period 
he must have continued to work in one of the above capacities; of this period 
of one year at least six months must be in the Bihar field. The idea of insisting 
upon this further period of work for one year is to enable the student to apply, 
and thus thoroughly absorb, the theoretical training received by him. 

We hope that by recruiting the students from both the above sources, it will 
soon be possible for every mica mine which has reached the stage above indicated 
to employ a technically qualified manager. 
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mOA LABOUR 

Mica labour is not specifically mentioned in our terms of reference but is 
-fjovered by item (ixj, ‘ ‘any other matter of importance as may be brought to the 
notice of the Committee '. As this question, with regard to Indian industries 
generally, is already being investigated by another Committee constituted by 
the Government of India, we have not made a detailed investigation of the 
subject, and shall confine ourselves to general recommendations on a few points. 

Wages 

The first item that calls for remark is the low level of the wages paid as 
compared w'ith wages in other industries. On the mining side, this is largely 
due to the labour being casual labour, dependent partly on earnings from this 
industry and partly on agriculture. On the factory side, the reason is the easy 
nature of the work coupled with the fact that, not only the men, but also the 
women and children are employed, and a further income is furnished by home 
splitting done in the labourers’ cottages. We think that this state of things, 
both on the mining side and on the factory side, calls for remedy. The mine 
workers come and go according to the needs of agrieulturti and, since they work 
continuously only for short periods, there is nothing to bind them to a particular 
mine or a particular mining company; the labour force of the mine is thus in a 
continual state of cliange, and the introduction of advanced methods of mining 
is dilBcult. The low rate of the wages paid and the casual nature of the labour 
employed form a vicious circle. On the one side, tlie wage is low because the 
labour is casual and inefficient; on the other side labour of a permanent nature 
is not attracled because the wage is low. An attempt must be made to increase 
the remuneration, and this should be done in some way Avhich will connt:‘Ct the 
increase with the length and the continuity of the service rendered. On the 
factory side, the lowness of the wages is largely responsible for the open employ- 
ment of children contrary to tlie provisions of the Employment of 
Children Act, 1938 (XXVI of 1938), a state of things which calls for 
•early remedy. In increasing the remuneration of the factory workers, considera- 
tion should be paid to another aspect of their work. Unlike other minerals, mica 
is not capable of refinement; it must be used in its natural state, and processing 
is confined to the removal of the wwst flaws. In consequence, damage done by 
bad cutting can not be repaired, and candessness on the part of the workmen 
results in great loss to the factory owner. An immense saving to the factory 
owuier and to the nation would be effected if, in addition to increasing the general 
scale of wages, some connection is established between the pay obtained by an 
individual w'orker for a particular period and the quality of the work turned out 
by him during that time. 

Another factor responsible for the lowness of the wages is the low price 
hitherto obtained by mica in the foreign market. If the trade can be organised 
as we have suggested above, and if the competition between Indian exporters 
•can be kept within limits, it should be possible to obtain higher prices. In fixing 
its minimum prices the Marketing Control Board will, necessarily, have to keep 
an eye on possible foreign competition; but without forgetting this necessity, it 
should also give due weight to the need for paying adequate wages to labour. It 
would be better for India’s position in the foreign market, however, that the 
increase in the wages, both on the mining side and the factory side, should come 
from an increase in the efficiency of the labour as well as from an increase in the 
price of the exported product. 

In the course of our enquiry, reference was made to a demand^n the part of 
Indian labour for a basic wage. This is a question which concerns all Indian 
industries generally and goes beyond the scope of our investigation. 

^ Gfoveminent of India. Department of Labour. Resolution No. L40)2, dated the 12th 
February, 1944. 


Housing Accommodation. 

Another device in the building up of a permanent labour force is the provi- 
sion of good housing accommodation with other necessary amenities, such as 
drinking water, facilities lor marketing, good communications and so on. The 
housing accommodation provided at several of the mica mines consists of straw 
huts or sheds constructed with twigs and dry leaves. These are used only by 
labour which comes from a large distance; most of the labourers prefer to live in 
their own houses, even if they are several miles away. The answer, rightly 
given by most of the witnesses to the suggestion that good housing accommoda- 
tion should be provided at the mines, was that this is not economically possible 
because of the uncertain life of the individual mines. The solution would appear 
to be the provision of suitable housing in central areas, combined with good 
communications and means of transport to and from the mines. Provision of 
this kind can not be expected to be made by individual miners.. It must come 
cut of the general welfare fund which we shall recommend elsewhere. In this 
connection, two or three employers of labour have deposed that the provision of 
houses M'ill not solve the diiiiculty, because labour prefers to live in its own 
houses. These witnesses told us that to their knowledge labourers have refused 
to occupy suitable houses built for them by the firms with which the witnesses 
were connected. The question of suitability is one of opinion. Unfortunately, 
the Committee w^as not able to inspect the houses referred to; but it can not 
believe that labourers would be unwilling to occupy the houses in question, if 
there was really no disadvantage attached to them. Tlie proper inference to be 
-drawn is that in the designing, locating and construction of lu:)uses out of the 
welfare fund, care must be taken to associate persons who are in a position to 
understand the needs of the laboTiring edasses. So far as factory labour is con- 
cerned, it is not the practice for the factory owners io provide housing accom- 
modation. It has been represented to us that the housing accommodation avail- 
able for labour in the factory centres is very imsatisfaciory. These representa- 
tions wore not made to the Committee when it visited the factory areas and, 
therefore, the Committee can not speak from personal knowledge about the 
conditions. It feels, however, that the matter can safely be left in the hands of 
the authorities responsible for the administration of the welfare fund. 

The Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 (XIX of 1941) 

Under the provisions of clause (j) of section 29 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, 
the employment of women underground has been forbidden since 1st July, 1929. 
It is permissible to employ them in open workings and at the surface; this is 
still done, as will appear from the table below compiled from the annual reports 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India: — 
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Their employment is subject to the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, 
enacted to regulate the employment of women in mines for a? certain period 
before and after child*birth, and to provide for the payment to them of maternity 
benefit. This Act came into force on the 28th December, 1942, but the Com- 
mittee found no instance of the application of the Act in any mine. The ex- 
planation, given by a member of the trade of considerable standing, that in 
consequence of the prohibition in 1929 women are not employed at the mines, 
is shown by the above figures to be incorrect; and the Committee would suggest 
that the Act should he strictly enforced. It understands that action in this 
direction is already being taken by the Indian Mines Department by increasing 
the number of the Labour Inspectors under that Department. It may make 
enforcement in the mica mines easier if besides this, the staff of the Inspecto- 
rate of Mica Mines are appointed Inspectors for the purposes of this Act. In 
this portion of their duties, of course, they will work in subordination to the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, 

Employment of Children and Adolescents 

The Indian Mines Act defines a child to mean a person who has not completed 
his fifteenth year, and forbids, not only his employment in a mine, but even his 
mere presence in any part of a mine which is below ground. It also places 
restrictions on the employment of adolescents, that is to say, persons not less 
than fifteen but less than seventeen years of age. Such a person may not be 
present in any part of a mine which is below ground, unless a certificate of 
fitness in the prescribed form granted to him by a qualified medical practitioner 
is in the custody of the manager of the mine and the adolescent carries, while 
at work, a token giving a reference to such a certificate. Apart from this, an 
adolescent is subject to the same restrictions as to the hours of employment as 
an adult worker. These hours may extend above ground to as much as ten hours 
a day and 54 hours a week and, below ground, to nine hours a day and 54 hours 
a week, with, in both cases, rest for one day in every week. It appears to us 
that the limit is excessive in the case of adolescents, and we would suggest 
that the hours of labour for such persona be limited to eight hours in one day, 
which IS the ordinary period of a shift, and their employment he restricted to 
the less strenuous forms of labour. The Indian Mines Act, as it stands at 
present, makes no provision for restricting the labour of adolescents in either 
of these ways. 

The only Act, expressly governing the employment of labour in the mica 
factories, is the Employment of Children Act, (XXVI of J9B8), as amended 
by the Employment of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939 (XV of 1939). It 
prohibits the employment, in a mica factory, of a person who has rot completed 
his twelfth year, but places no restriction on the conditions of employment or 
hours of work of persons above that age. In actual practice, the Act is com- 
pletely ignored. We would like to see the Act enforced as early as is practicable, 
but the enforcement of the Act will require the provision of some occupation for 
the children, who will thereby be set free during the factory working hours. The 
only definite proposal placed before the Committee for this purpose was made in 
outline as follows: — 

“(^a) Maximum period in a day during which children may be in factory 
premises — 7 hours. 

(b) Maximum period of work — 5 hours- 

(c) During the balance of two hours, | hour to be rest or play and hours 
to be instruction in properly designed schools with proper teachers to the satis- 
faction of Government. 

(d) For the U hours instniction time-rate should be paid equivalent to the 
average piece-work earnings of the hours of work, that is to say 25 per ::ent 
additiori to earnings should be made.*' 

The proposal came to us too late for discussion with the witnesses, but we 
have consulted the Assessors and Technical Advisers regarding it. We think 
that there are two serious objections to the scheme. To begin with, it appears 
to us thet it places upon individual factory owners a responsibility which 
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should lie on the Government, or upon the trade as a whole. Only the bigger 
factory owners will be able to maintain schools of this kind and, as the earnings 
of the children will supplement those of. the adult members of the family, such 
factories will be at an advantage as compared with smaller factories; but, as 
the icietorv owner will have to pay each child 25 per cent, above the piece-rate 
value of the^work done by him, it is doubtful if the children would find employ- 
ment. Next, it is felt that the period proposed for instruction is insufficient. 
We W'ould prefer to sec central schools, maintained by Government or from 
a general welfare fund, where the children will be instructed and looked after 
during the factory hours. The hours of instruction should be at least three 
to four, according to the age of the children; and, in order to prepare the 
children for w’ork in the feretories, some time may be given to work of the sort 
no\'' (lone by children in the fa(.*,tories. Tlie cliildren may he paid a lo^v piece-rate 
so as to induce them to take a sufficient interest in this work. The schools 
should be open to children between tho'. ages of six to twelve. Besides the 
arrangement for looking after these children during the factory hours, provi- 
sion should’ be made for giving them one light meal duruig the day. The pro- 
fits, if any, from the sale of the piece-rate pi’odiict turned out by the children 
may he applied for this purpose, but care wnll have to be taken that this is not 
made a reason for exploiting them. The ultimate responsibility for providing 
the meal for the children must, of course, lie on the general welfare fund. 

The Factories Act, 1934 (XXV of 1934), and the Central Provinces Unregnlated 
Factories Act, 1937 (0. P. Act XXI of 1937) 

The Employment of Children Act, 193B, merely prohibits the employmtint in 
mica factories of children below^ the age of twelve. Labour conditions in the 
mica factoric'-s call for more regulation than this, and a model for snch regulation 
is provided by the Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act- 1987, itself based 
on the Factories Act, 1984. The Central Act applies primarily to industrial 
establishments w-liieh in addition to employing t'wenty or more workers in one 
day, use power for some manufacturing process. The Provincial Act is intended 
to apply to certain specified industries wffiich do not use power, and applies in 
the first instance to places where 50 or more -workers are employed in one day, 
provided that the Central Act does not apply; the Act also contains a provision 
for applying it to any place or class of places wffierein a manufacturing process 
or handicraft is carrit'd on and w/herein 25 or more workers in one day are 
employed, provided that the Central Act does not apply. The Provincial Act 
is necessarily on much simpler lines than the Central Act and omits a large 
number of sections which are properly applicable only to big industrial establish- 
ments or industries using power. Apart from these omissions, the main differ- 
ences between the two Acts are as follows: — 

1. The Central Act provides for a fifty -four hour week for perennial and a 
sixty hour w^eek for seasonal factories. The Provincial Act permits a sixty hour 
week. 

2. The Central Act forbids the employment in a factory of a child below 
twelve years of age. Tt permits a child of twelve or more and an adolescent, 
that is a person between 15 and 17 years, to work in a factory with a certificate 
of fitness: a child may not he employed for more than five hours a day, and 
the same restriction applies to adolescents unless they are certified as fit to work 
as adults. The Provincial Act pennits the emydoyment of persons not less than 
fourteen years of age without any special restriction; persons between 10 and 14 
years of age may ho employed subject to a certificate of fitness, but not for 
more than seven hours in one day or six days in one week. 

3. Under the Central Act, the hotirs of employment for women are restricted 
to ten in one day as for male workers. Under the Provincial Act, the hours of 
employment are limited in the case of women to nine hours in ond^day and b 
the case of men to ten hours. 

4. The criminal fines for offences against the Central Act are, speaking loosely, 

iuhjeet to a limit of SOQ. UnAw the A«l, the limit is Bs. 200. 
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^ Under section 5 of the Factories Act, it is possible for the Provincial Govern- 
ment to apply the Act, or particular portions of the Act, to mica factories^ but 
we think that it would be preferable to have a special Act on tlu^, lines of the 
Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act, primarily apjdicable to factories 
employing fifty workers in one day. We would prefer the working iiours,. 
, however, to be kept at 54 hours in the week, and the scale (’)f penalties to be 
IbS?. 5t)0 as in the Central Act.. As regards children, we have .already expressed 
our opinion in favour of enforeiiig tli(‘ proliihitinn of tlie cmploymt'nt of children 
under twelve years of age, as provided in the EmplovnK'nt (4 Ohildrtm Act. Tn 
addition to this, we would like to s.^e tlie employment of children, not less than 
12 and less than 10 years of age, mado subject to a certificate of fitness, and the 
hours of work limited to five hours per day, ( vec])! in the. ease of children, not 
less tha.n 15 and less tliaii 10 y(‘ar.s of age. certified ns fit to work as adults (vide 
sections 52 and 5-1 of tlic I'kaeto7*ir‘s Act. 1081). With regard to tlie number of 
hours of ruTiployrrKUh in one day \v«‘ s(t ho reason for a. distinction hetween adult 
riK‘n a!i(l wonien in mica, factorii^s, and \v('uld lh?iit iVieni to nine liours in the 
case of both. In modifcatiovi of seetion 5 of the Cfmiral Province's Act. we 
would. cni]>ov'er the Provincial Governnu'nt to make the Act or any portion 
thereof a|)plical)le to a factoiy ('mploylng twenty vaarkers ])('r day. and would 
recommend that, in exercise of this pow(T. the provisions of tlie Act regarding 
the l{ee]>irig’^ of regist ers of woHcers and th.e sulunission of rid urns should l)e 
f.i])plied to mica factorif's (unploving this nurnh.er of \vorkers. Such action would 
bring the provisions with regard to mica factoric's into line with our recommenda- 
tions regarding the IxOfMcmg of registers of workers and the submission c>f .returns 
of labour in respect of niliies and fact.oiaes employing not less than twenty 
lahourers in a day. Finally, v:e would incorporate in the Act a provision corres- 
ponding tc) section 80 of the Factories Act, 1984, rc(|uiring notice to be given to 
the authorities of ci'rtain accidents. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (Vni of 1923) 

Tender clause (iii) of Schedule IT to tlie Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, 
the Act applies to fi mica factory in which on any day in the preceding twelve 
mouths 50 or more persons wore employed, and, under clause (\0 of the 
Schedule, it ayiplies to a mica mine, except one in which on no day of the preced- 
ing twelve months more than 50 persons have' been employed, or explosives 
have been usc^d, and whose depth from its highest to its ]ow(»st point does not 
exc(M,‘d 20 fo('t,. The jirinei])]e upon which the aiiplication of th(' Act has been 
limited to some of th(' mines and factories is not chair to us: "wc think that it 
should apTjly to all mines and factories. 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 (IV of 1936) 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1980, applies in the first instance to the payment 
of wages to persons employed in any factory, meaning there by a factory as 
defined in clause fj) of section 2 of the Faciories Act? 19.84: but, under the pro- 
visions of sub-section (5) of section 1 of the Act, it may be applied to the payment 
of wages to any class of persons employed in any “industrial establishment” or 
any class or group of “industrial establishments”. The term “industrial 
establishment”, as used in the Act, includes .a mine, and also a workshop or 
other establishment in which articles are produco'd, adapted or manufactured, 
with a view to their use. transport or sale. There is no difTiciilty, therefore, 
in the application of this Act to the payment of wages to persons employed in 
mica factories and mien mines. We would recommend its apydication in respect 
of such mines and faciories employing not loss than twenty labourers in a day. 
This recommendafion is on Ihe lines of our recommendations regarding the keep- 
ing of registers of labour nnd the submission of labour returns, in respect of such 
mines nnd factories. 

SILICOSIS 

Another subject regarding labour which has come under our consiaci^tion in 
the course of the enquiry is that of silicosis. Perhaps it woiild he more correct 
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to speak of pneumoconiosis*, but, as the term '‘silicosis” is more familiar to 
laymen, and is commonly used as a generic term to connote dust-caused diseases 
of the lungs, we shall continue to use it in this general sense. Persons occupying 
responsible positions in important mining concerns in Bihar have told us that 
there are numerous cases of silicosis occuirring in mica mines where drilling by 
power machinery has been adopted; and, at our instance, an enquiry into the 
subject was made by Dr. Eahman, Assistant Director of Public Health, Chota 
Nagpur Cii’cJe, whose report is reproduced in appendix VTII. His conclusion is 
that “wherever dry drilling has been carried out and the drillers were exposed 
continuously to the stone dust, symptoms of silicosis have been noticed with 
ultimate death from tuberculosis”. As noted by Dr. Eahman himself, the 
enquiry was a hurried one. It was confined to a few mines and lasted only 
four days. Hence, the results can hardly he treated as authoritative, but they 
certainly point the way for further enquiry by officers equipped with the necessary 
specialised kj)o\vledge and aj)paratiis. 


Eeseareh in connection with silicosis has been going on in many parts of the 
world for several years, and an interesting paper on the subject was submitted 
to the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy in the early portion of 1934 by 
Dr. W. E. Jonest of the Eoyal School of Mines, suggesting that silica dust ia 
not the solo cause of silicosis, and that a more frequent cause is a finer dust 
arising from minerals which occur in fibrous forms in the ores or country rock, 
e.q., sericite, sillimaiiite and trcmolite. An indication of some of the work done 
on this subject, in America and of further work intended to be done is contained 
in an Information Circular of the United States Bureau of Mines, published in 
Fehriiary An informative article on the subject by Dr. A^estal, Director, 

North Carolina Division of Industrial Hygiene, Dr. Winstead, Examining 
Physician, North Carolina Division of Industrial Hygiene, and Dr. Joliet, 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Servi(!e, published in 1943§, 
analyses the results of the physical and X-ray examination of 1,121 men examined 
for employment in the mica industry in western North Carolina between July 
28 and September 15, 1942, when the reduction in the mica imports from India 
and South America necessitated an increase in the production of the United 
States. The persons examined fell into three groups. The control group of 
222 individuals consisted of men with no previous mining experience. The 
• second group, labelled “mixed”, consisted of 443 men with a mixed mining 
experience, including some of the pegmatite family as well as copper, iron and 
asbestos, but no mica mining. The third group, labelled “mica”, consisted of 
456 men with an average mining experience of 8'5 years, of which an average 
of 4'6 years was spent in mica mining. The incidence of dust pathology found 
in the three i^'Toups was 0 per cent., 5*4 per cent., and 9'4 per cent, respectively, 
showing a big excess of dust pathology in the mica group as compared with the 
other two groups. Because it had been accepted at the International Labour 
Conference in 1934 “that silicosis might also be due to silicates and, in particular, 
to sericite”, Dr. Vestal and his collaborators examined the records of 79 men, 
whose entire experience had been obtained in so-called “clean” mica, that is to 
say, mica containing no free silica. This group was made up of millers, bolters 
and baggers, employed in mica grinding plants and showed a dust pathology of 
11*4 per cent. This result is particularly interesting ' to us in India, firstly, 
because of statements made to us, and apparently also to Dr. Eahman, that 


‘Silicosis and Asbestosis by Dr. A. J. Lanza. Industrial Medicine, edited by Drs. Lanza' 
and Goldberg, 1939, page 377. 

t Silicos’B by Dr. W. R. Jones. Transactions of the Instituwon of Mining and Metallunrv. 
Forty-third Session 1933.34, Vol. XLHI, page 341. ^ 

iSome of the Resiilts of Recent Research on the Control or Prevention of Silicosis, by 
D. Harrington, United States Bureau of Minos, Information Circular 6994, February, 1938.* 

fPneumoooniosis aipong Mica and Pegmatite Woikew, by Drs. Vestal. Winstead and Joh'et. 
Industrial M^ioine, January, 1943, Vol Xll, No. 1, pages li.l 4. 




cases of silicosis occur among workers in mica factories engaged in the screening 
of mica splittings, and secondly, in view of our suggestion above that the grind- 
ing of mica in India should be encouraged. The size of this fourth group, aft 
noted by Dr. Vestal and his collaborators, is obviously too small for any detiriito 
conclusion to be based upon the results, but the findings indicate that tliere is no» 
reason for complacency and suggest that the eiKjuirv regarding tlie oeimrrence of 
silicosis should not be confined lo the mining side of the industry alone. In the 
above article, reference is mad*' 1n another laddicaHon on ilu^ snhjtad sj)ecially 
reialing to tlie mica industry.* W’r discovered t’u* refermee at a laU* stagt' in onr 
eruiuirv and all our atlein]>ts to obtain a, (*opy of it in India were nnsuccessfuL 
Douhtiess, there is ntlier erpially reb'vant literature, which ve failed to get. In 
any case, the subject is a teebnieal one to be dealt with by specialists, and we 
can merely suggest an investigation by them and indicate some inmiediutc pre- 
cautions and remedies. 

The following steps taken in South Africa for dealing with the pi-oldtun are 
enumerated in the paper of Dr. Jones, refeiTed to above, and in tlie distaission 
arising out of it: — 

1, The medical examination of every person before be. is engaged for lUKler* 
ground work; and the suhseqneni ])eriodic m(‘dieal examination of such persons. 

2. Improvement of underground ventilation. 

d. The period that nuist olapse before work can bo resumed after blasting ua«' 
been considerably extended. 

•I. GoTti|)ulsory wet-drilling and spraying of water in the i.i(*igbl>ourbood of 
working places. 

5. Tlie mines work singk' sliiff so that tb-.-y are (d('ar for about 1ift(H-*n liours 
out of 24 hours with the clean air swi^eping through tlnun. 

As regards the efficacy of these ste])s, the follovaTig statements of l.)r. Irvine, 
Ghainnan of the Government Medical Bureau at dohannesburg, are relevant. — f 

“fl) A conservative estimate, of the available evidence goes to show that 
from 1912 tx*) 1916 the average annual production of cases of ‘silicosis' and* 
‘tuberculosis with silicosis’ on the Hand was over 800 cases in an average under- 
ground complement of froiti 10,000 l:o 11,000 underground employees. During 
the past, three years, with a siiriilar average eornplement, the average annual' 
production has been less than 250 cases, and the number of cases has, 
steadily dropping for the past seven years. 

(2) The lidhility of the working miner to eonirn^-f HilicofiL^ ifi today by 
55 per cent, than it wafi in the period from 1920 to 1928, and is k.'Ss bv a rniich 
greater amount than it was for the period 1918 to 1920. 

(3) No miner who had entered the industry since 1st August, 1928, and who 
had not worked underground elsewhere, had contracted silicosis up to 81st Jtilv, 
lQ3o. /.c., during a period of 10 years." 

The question of the proper ventilation of the rninr\s is already receivi/ig 
attention from the Indian Mines Department. Of th(^ otluT renuMies, tliere are 
at least two which can be adopted immediately. 

The first of these is the total elimination of dry jiower drilling. In his paper 
on the subject, Dr. W. H. Jones doubted the efficacy of wet-drilling he(»ause, 
according to him, water does not lay the fine dust caused by the fibrous minerals 
to which he attributed silicosis. TTis theory of the (nmsation of silieo.sis is. 
however, ho longer accepted, and the results obtained in South Africa would 
suggest that wet-drilling is not ineffective. Mr. TTarrington. also, expresses tlie 
belief that wet-drilling will keep dust production well within tlie allowable limits, 
but he sounds the ruing that,^ in order to he effective, it must really be wet- 
drilling. Studies made by the United States Bureau of Mines rind other agencies 
show that “in w^et-drilling the holes often are collared nr starter! dry or with 

/‘‘Pneumoconiosis Among Mica and Pegmatite Workers bv Dr. Dreeseri and others TToitttrl 
States PubHo H^lth Bulletin No. 260. 

ttDisoi^ion on) The Action of Harmful Dusts, by E. H. Kettle, M, D., F. R. 0 P 
(lK)Hd.), l^fessor of Pathology in the University of London at 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

&sthttti 0 n of MiniM: and Metallurgy, Forty-thM mMioo 

XLIXI, ftt page 515. 
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ol' waiter tljraiigh lht‘ yteol ; this ‘dry rorUiring' 

c'xtionds scvcni] iDches irjto lh<* liole, .os the worktT desires io nisnirnize the poRsi- 
'/ility of liaviiig tli(‘ water splashed or spi'inkled iip'Vj liini”. d'his (lr\ 'Co}l:.iriiig 
is resjionsihle. fur a eonsiderabie unumrit of dvist-iiii]ii‘cgnnt i(.*n of the air in tlio 
eoorly ventilated placets frequejitly found at tlu* working fares of the rnines. It 

as also ascertained tliat, uiidf'r sonur eojiditiuris,. tlie proportion or quantity of 
Hie water going through the drill stcod is so little and that of tlie compressed air 
^ ) great, that tlie so-called wet-drilling was largely a tnisiioiner.* Beasons of 
^his lund may have inucdi to do with the belief held hy some persons, even now, 
iliiii wet-drilling is not. effective in preverding silieoRis. Therefore, if wet-drill- 
ng is made eompiilsory, cure will have to l)(‘ taken to caisure that it complies 
v\ith certain rninimiim conditions and really is wet-drilling. We may add that, 
i von if the compulsory introduction of w'et-drilling is not necessary for the preven- 
tion of silicosis, it is the opinion of the technical ^vitnesses examined by us that it 
will make for general efficiency in the working of the mines and will conduce to 
the comfort of the labour employed. Besides faster drilling owdng to more effi- 
cient clearing of tailings from the hole, there is less time lost in changing steel, 
t^ie cooling effect of tlie water lessens the w'oar of the drill heads. Also, 
hie absence of dnst and the general clearness of the air makes working more 
comfortable for the labourers and facilitates supervision. The question of possi- 
discomfort owing to increased humidity does not arise in the case of mica 
mines, as they are still very shallow, and we learn from the Chief Inspector of 
Mines that this drawback has not prevented the employment of wet-drilling in 
Jho Kolar Gold Fields, where the mines are 7.000 to 8,000 feet deep. 

The other step, which, in our opinion, can be taken immediately is to insist 
that every person, before he is employed as a driller for machine drilling* must 
Vic medically examined and declared to be fit for this employment. It was 
represented to us that it w^ould be difficult to enforce this, as the mines lie in 
remote jungle areas and the labour is fluctuating. It might be possible to over- 
come this difficulty by means of a system of medienl certificates, by providing 
til at no man will be employed as a driller m machine drilling unless he holds a 
(•(Ttificate of fitness granted to him within a certain period, say six months, by a 
registered medical practitioner empowered to grant such a certificate. Possibly, 
a more feasible solution would be a touring medical staff equipped with a travel- 
ling X-ray outfit, which will halt for stated periods at central places in the 
different mining areas wliere labourers sought to be employed as drillers can be 
firoiight to them for examination. 

A further question arising in this connection is the possibility of including 
silicosis in Part B of Schedule III to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
‘VITT of 1923), as an occupational disease of mica mining. This is a matter 
sUich can only be taken up on the recommeTidation of specialists after proper 
investigation. 

Height ol Drives 

Another matter, which was brought to our notice* was the difficulty experienced 
by labour in some mines where the drives are of insufficient height. We would 
suggest that a minimum height of 4i feet may be prescribed. This suggestion 
has the approval of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Drunkenness and Gambling 

Other evils mentioned are drunkenness and gambling. The former affects 
both the mining and the factory areas. We consider it desirable that the licensed 
liquor and toddy shops should be kept outside the mining areas, and that in 
the factory areas the local Mica Warden should be consulted by the Excise 
authorities in the location of such shops. Begarding gambling, the worst offenders 
are said to be the carnivals, which from time to time visit the factory areas. 
The prevention of gambling in such places is within the powers df the ordinary 
law and no comment from us is necessary beyond drawing attention to the 
existence of the evil. , ^ ■ 

^Someof the BeeaHe of Beoent Beseareh on the Control or '*Prevent*on of Silloosis, by 
B. Harrington, United States Bureau of Mines. Information Otreuhir S994, February, 1938. 
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CHAPTEH XllI 

* 

THE MICA CONTBOL OBDEB AND THE NEW MICA LECISLATION 

lJ]Rler ilie Bibiir nnd Orissn Mica Act. llKiO, ihc <l;iy to day adniinistration of 
the special legislation relating to mica, was jdacc-d in the hands of tlie District 
Magistrate, hut liis authority was limited. lu»r instance, he had no power to 
refuse a ])ro])rietor’s certificate or t'veji a miner’s or a dfstler’s licaiice; and he 
had no option in the matter of endorsing the names of agents on licences and 
certificates, or in restricting the ntimber or the location of the godowiis which 
might be opened by licensees and 'registenal ])roprietors. The authority to 
inspect mica mines and mica dumps and to check stocks tind accounts was 
given to an officer autliorised for this purpose by the Local Government; in 
practice, tlie Inspector of Mica Accounts worked under the supervision and con- 
trol of the District Magistrate. Offences against the Act were, most of them, 
triable only by a magistrate oJ the first class. A curious exception was an 
offence under section 19 of tlie Act, committed by the removal of mica without 
a pass — an offence apparently regarded as more serious than other offences under 
the Act, because it. was made punishable with imprisonment extending t^ one 
year. For some reason, the jurisdiction to try this offence was not confined to a 
magistrate of the ffrst class. Licences were subject to cancellation by the Local 
Government if — 

(1) the licensee was convicted of an offence under Chapter XVIT of the Indian 
Lenal Code, committed in respect of mica, or 

(2) the licensee was guilty of repeated failure to comply with any of the 
provisions of the Act: 

with the proviso that a licence was not liable to cancellation solely by reason of 
n conviction from wffiich the licensee had no right of appeal. The grant of a 
fresh licence to a person whose licence had been cancelled under this provision 
was made subject to the previous sanction of the Local Government. There 
was no provision for the cancellation of proprietor’s certificates. 

The Mica Control Order, as originally promulgated » reproduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Mica Act with a few modifications and additions. The District 
Magistrate retained his power of day to day administration. The grant of 
a proprietor’s certificate still remained outside his discretion, but licentR's were 
brought within it, with the proviso that a licence must be granted to any person 
who, on the 1st April, 1938, held a valid mica miner’s licence or a valid mica 
dealer's licence under the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, 1930. His order granting, 
or refusing to grant, a licence was mode final. He still had no discretion in the 
matter of endorsing the names of agents on a licence or a proprietor's certificate 
or in restricting the number or the location of godowns. The inspection of 
accounts and stocks continued to be within the jurisdiction of an officer authorised 
•thereto by the Provincial Government, who in practice worked under the control 
of the District Magistrate. • The power of cancellation of certificates was con- 
fined to the Provincial Government and applied to licences only. It was slightly 
extended in respect of failure to comply with the provisions of the Order, the 
liability to cancellation being incurred by a first failure and not merely hy 
repeated failure as in the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, 

The Mica Control Order was first promulgated on the 25th May, 1940. With 
minor amendments it continued in this form for about four years. Then, on the 
Blst May, 1944, several important changes were made in it. 

The first and most important of these amendments avos the substitution of a 
“Controller’* for the District Magistrate. This term is defined to mean "‘the 
officer appointed by the Provincial Government to be a Mica Controller and 
until such tixpe as an officer is so appointed, the Dwtrict Magistrate of xne. 
District** All the powers previongly exercised bv the District Magistrate were 
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made over to the Conti*oller and, under clause S of the Order as amended on t at 
date, the PovinciaJ Government was required “as soon as may be, to appoint an 
advisory committee to advise the .Controller on all matters connected with the 
administration of this Order* \ No practical effect was given .to these amend- 
ments until the 8tli of March, 1945, on which date Mr. L. J. Lucas, T.C.S., was 
appointed Controller; the advisory committee under clause 3 was appointed on 
the 18th September, 1945. The Conlroller has been handicapped in liis adminis- 
tration by the fact that the whole question of reorganising ih(‘ industiy was under 
our consideration, and we are not in a position to say anything about the merits- 
of the present arrangement from actual experience of its working. We consider 
it a considerable improvement ny)on the previous system, wliich loft the adminis- 
tration of the Bihar mica belt in tlie luinds of four different .District Magistrates, 
eacli of them fully occupied with other {uhninistrative questions ai’ising in his 
district. A])art from the obvious disadvaiitngf* resulting from tlie division of the 
mica belt between four officers, (-acb of wbouj could only give a portion of his 
time to mica problems, there was also th(‘. disadvantage' ]'(‘sulting from frequent 
changes iii tlie ])ersonnel of th(‘ District Magistrates. For instance, we under- 
stand that within the last t(‘n years then* iiave been at h'ast thirteen different 
District Magistrates in Hazariliagh. The appointment of a spe(*ial officer to 
admuiisier the belt as one \^hole is welcomed by fhc local! industry; but they 
are not satisfied with a, mere advisory (committee, and would like the committee' 
to exercise sorni' effetbive |>owers. They regard with distrust the exercise of 
'uncontrolled ])Owers by an officer, boweve.r well advised, wdiose acquaintance w^itb 
the industry will be (*onfined to a h'u years. We liavc^ i}icor])oraied into our 
proposal for a Mica Wai’denV lioard ibis idea of a committee wa'tb ])ow'ers of 
control . 

The second important amendment was the insi'rtion of sub-clause (5) in 
clause 4 providing that “no licensee or registered proprietor shall buy or sell or 
otherwise transfer crude mica or block mica wd.ii(di has not been sorted into sizi'S 
in the manner prescribed in the Fifth Schedule to this Order, unless the largest 
rectangular area of sound mica which can be obtained therefrom is less than 
three square inches*’. This amendment wais intended to deal with tlu* prohlcru 
of mica theft; its effect has been discussed by us in Chapter TTI above. Another 
amendment, made with the same intention, enables the Controller to prescribe 
areas wdthin which dealers must loc’ate their godowns. A third amendment 
gives the Controller discretion in the matter of endorsing the names of agents on 
licences and proprietor’s certificates. Tn Chapter VIT above, we have made our 
recommendation as to the form in which these three provisions should continue 
in future. 

The fifth amendment of importance makes the grant of a proprietor’s certi- 
ficate discretionary. Jt provides that any proprietor may apply to the Controller 
for a proprietor’s certificate and the .Controller may either grant the certificate or, 
if he is of the opinion that it should not be granted, forward the application to 
the Provincial Government with his report, for orders. The decision of the Pro- 
vincial Government on the application so forwarded Js final. This amendment 
goes with another amendment giving the Provincial Government absolutely dis- 
cretionary power to cancel a proprietor’s certificate or a miner^s or a dealer’s 
licence provided, only, that before cancellation the Provincial Government shall 
».nform the licensee or the proprietor concerned of the grounds on which it is 
proposed to cancel his licence or certificate, give him a reasonable opportunity to 
show cause against the cancellation, and take into consideration any representa- 
tion that nmy be made by him. The effect of these amendments is to deprive 
the proprietors of their long cherished privilege of being able to take out proprie- 
tor's certificates at their pleasure, and to operate under them without any fear 
of having them cancelled. Wo consider that this was a privilege which qould 
not be continued, and in Chapter VI above, we have expressed our ideas on the 
subject. We would make the proprietor’s certificate liable to the same limita- 
tions as regards grant, suspension and cancellation as miner’s licences. 
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The seventh important amendment raised the initial foe for a miner’s licence 
or a dealer s licence from Its. 50 to Ks. 250 and the animal fee from Rs, 25 to 
lis. 150. For the future we would su<jf<es( the followiii|.' fees for tlie iliree 
areas: — 
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I'be last juipuria-iit aiiieutinient liiatle on liii!. olsi oV'lay, IlM-l. \mis tlic iiiM i iiou 
of ehiusc 25 ])i'o\'i(liiig that ilie TVovindal (iov(‘!’niiK‘nt niay from (inie t<> iiine 
.issue general inslruetions for the guidance of tie* Controller in the discharge of 
his functions under tlie Ordiu*, and requiring the Controllta* (o act in conformity 
with those insirnef ions. 11118 ]a*ovision, lilo.* flie |>ro\'ision under clause (> of tbe 
Ord(?r i.naking final Conlrolh'r’s order granting or refusing a ruK-iu'c, and 
that nnder clause IM giving tlu' Provincial (iovernnunit ahstdute discretion to 
(janccl licenijes and nn/pi-ietor’s ccHilicaft^s. inav ]iav(‘ lieen appropriate nnder 
vvar conditiojis velien.' n niineral of slrategie importance like mica, was conemied. 
Imr normal times wo do not think these provisions at all ajiprojH'iahe 

In the administration, as we visualise it for the future, we would place the 
more inqiortant adminisiralivt' ]K)VVt'Vs in the. hands ol the Warden’s Board. 

There will be sofiarale Boards for Bihar and Madras, in Bihar, th(‘ lioard will 
consist of ilie Mien Wlirdt'ii, five members rf'pi’esenting lieeiise/I miners and 
registered ]yro])rietors, two members representing pure de.alers, two mernliers 
representing lalionr, one mcniher represcaiting the Provineial ( lover nmrmt, the 
Chief inspector of Mica IMines f'T-offjclo, and thf* senior Oeolo^ist in the Bihar 
inicaa belt rx-(>jfiri(\ In Madras, in addition to the local Mica Warden, there will 
be three representatives of licensed minors and registenal proprietors, Iwvo repre- 
sentatives of ]:)iire dealers, two repre.seiitatives of labour, ora* representative of the 
Provincial Government, the senior Inspector of Mica Minos in the Madras mica 
belt cx^officio, and the senior Geologist in the Madras mica belt ex^ryfficio. The 
Mica Warden will be the ex-officio Chairman of the Board and will have one ordi- 
nary and one casting vote. In Bihar three, and in Madras two, of the niemhers 
representing the licensi d miners and registered proprietors will be nominated by 
the l.aggest produeers, eadi such prodiu'or nominating one I’epresentative. The re- 
maining members, representing li(*('nsed miners and registered propridor.s. will be 
eh c ted bv ballot by the licensed miners and registered proprietors. Dealer's re- 
presentatives will be (deeded l)v ballot by licensed dealers who are purely dcale'rs; 
•that is to say, wlio have- imf also got miner’s licenses. In Bihar one of the 
elected dealers’ reprf'sentafivc'^ must be an ('Xporte.i’ and ih(* other a non-r'Xp>orler. 
Tile All-India Trades Union Gongn^ss will lie asked to norninfite tlie re|>resenta- 
tives of labour in botli the areas, and failing nomination within a stated period, 
the representative or representatives, as the case may be, shall be nominated 
by the Provincial Govemrnent, In each area, one of these members will 
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labour. The period 
years, any vacancy 
ihe remainder of ibe 

period. 

For Ajmer-Merwara, there will be a Mica Warden, but a Board on the above 
lines will not be necessary. An advisory committee representative of licensed 
miners and registered proprietors and of labour, appointed by the Irovmcial 
Government, will be sufficient. If, however, the Kajputana States are willing 
to come into the scheme, it may be necessary to constitute a Board on the lines 
of the Boards indicated for Bihar and Madras. In the statement below we 
give in round figures the average annual output of cut mica of Ajmer-Merwara 


and the Eajputana States for the period 1940 to 1944: 

1. Mewar 19,600 owt. 

2. Ajmer-Merwara ........ 7,000 cwt. 

3. Jaipur. ... 3,000 owt. 

4. Siiahpura • 2,500 cwt, 

5. Tonk 2,000 owt. 

0. Other States, each under ...... 500 cwt. 

On the basis of these figures we would suggest the following constitution: — 
The Mica Warden of Ajmer-Merwara, ex-offvcio ..... I 

Minera and Proprietors’ Representatives for Mewar .... 2 

Ditto for Ajmer-Merwara ... 1 

Ditto for Jaipur .... 1 

Ditto for Shahpura . . . .1 

Ditto for Tonk .... 1 

Labour representative ......... 1 

Representative of the Provincial Government of Ajmer-Merwara . . I 

The Senior Geologist in the Rajputana Mica Belt, ex officio ... I 
An Inspector of Mica Mines ........ 


The Mica Warden for Ajmer-Merwara will be the Chairman and have ?v 
casting vote in addition to the ordinary vote. The Inspector of Mica Mines will 
be nominated by the Chief Inspector of Mica Mines. 

To the Mica Warden’s Boards in Bihar and Madras, and to the Mica Warden 
aided by his Advisory Committee in Ajmer-Merwara, we would entrust the 
power of granting licences and proprietor's certificates, and the suspension and 
cancellation of licences and proprietor’s certificates. The refusal or cancellation 
of a proprietor’s certificate or a licence will be subject to an appeal to the Pro- 
vincial Government. In this connection a desire was expressed by several 
persons before the Committee that the appellate power should he placed in the 
hands of some judicial authority. The Committee, howT.ver, feels that, as the 
considerations w^hich will decide the granting or refusal of licences and pro- 
prietor's certificates will be practical rather than legal, the vesting of this 
authority in a judicial officer will be inappropriate. In the cancellation of 
licences and proprietor’s certificates, the decisions of judicial authorities, before 
whom the licensee or the registered proprietor has been tried and convicted, may 
form the basis of the proceedings taken; but here also the deciding factors will 
be practical considerations. The alternative to place the appellate powers 
in the hands of either the Divisional Commissioner of Kevenue, or the Board of 
Kevenue, or the Provincial Goveniirient itself. We prefer to place the power 
in the hands of the Government, as we think that the administration of this 
important industry should be taken outside the ordinary District administration 
and placed directly under the Provincial Government. 

As we have already suggested above that in the case of a first conviction the 
licensee or certificate holder will be liable to the suspension of his licence, the 
liability for cancellation may be confined to a repeated conviction for an offence 
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connected with niiwi, on facts raising; an implication of moral turpitude; pro- 
vided that a conviction, against which an a}>peal does not lie, will not be taken 
into account for this purpose. There may be a f\irther provision tiuit if a licensee 
or registered proprietor, whose licence o>‘ certificate has l^eei.i suspended on two 
previous occasions, commits an act for which his licence or ecrtifieaie is liable to 
suspcjision, the Mica Warden’s Board shall lx*, entitled to cancel the licence or 
certificate. Wo an* not providing for eamfellalio]! or siispetisitni for ordinary 
failures to eoiuply \A ith the provisions of the proposed mi('a law, because we are 
proposing to vest tlie Warden with ])Owe.rs to punish siudi cr» itraventions, and 
lee! tliat, if more serious aetiou is desired, the matter should he brought hefon* 
an indeptaident autliority, such as a criminal court, and the necessary action for 
cancellation or suspension taken if the jjrosecution ends in conviction. 

The Mica Warden's Board will also be empowered to demarcate the protected 
zone fijid to extend the limit of ])ossession of mica therein to Grade No. 5, if 
neces.sary. Further, it will have the ])ovver to decide the y)hices at which crude 
mica may be sold outside the protected zone. It will be the governing body for 
the Mie.a Mining Classes, and tin'. Inspectorate of MiiJa Mines operating in the 
belt will work under its general control and subject to its eriticisTn. On a 
reference made to it by the IMica Warden it will have the power to prohibit the 
use of a particular godowu, or to 1 ‘efuse to allow the endorsement of a particular 
agent on a licence or proprietor’s certificate. It will also have the power t»v 
raise from No. oj to No. 5 the grade of mica which syjlitting contractors and 
horne-syditters will h(‘ yiermitted to carry without a pass. 

The Mica Warden will r'xercisc the right of granting or refusing ijrosyxaHing 
y)ermits; a,s we liavc' said above, th(» refusal of a ])rospec tor’s permit will be 
final. He will be empowered to endorse the names of agents on the licences 
and yw)])rietor’s certificates and, in ])roper cast's whore ho fet'is that their names 
should not. he endorsed, he will he entitled to make a reference to the Board for 
orders. Similarly, he will l)e entitled to make a reference to the Ikaird regard- 

the use of particular godowus. which ap]»ear to him to be undesirable. He 
will he entitled to iuspetd stocks and accounts of mica, both at factories and at 
mines. He will exercise the powers of an Inspector of Mines under the fndian 
Mines Act, 192;). Ho Avill also la* (‘iititled to iT\spect mica factories and, in the 
event of the a])plication to mica, factories of the Factories Act, 1934, (jr of a 
special Act on 1 lie lines of the Central Provine.es Unregulated Factories Act,. 
1987, he will ho an Inspector for the purposes of that. Act. He will he thr 
general administrative, officer of the Board and Avill have the ])Ower to initiate or 
sanction ])rosecntion for offences against the mica law. lie will also t.ave the 
power to direct withdrawal • of a prosecution initiated or sam'tiorual by him. 
In order to avoid the harassment caused by criminal prosecution, as far as 
possible, we propose that, in addition to this power over the initiation and 
withdrawal of prosecution, the Mica Warden will bo given a lirnittal power of 
imposing fines, recoverable as fines imposed by Criminal Courts. This power 
may extend, without any limitation, to the imposition of fines not exceeding 
Es, 50 for contraventions of the mica law. In the ease of offences against this 
Jaw, for whicl) the Mica Warden considers prirna facie that a fine of Rs. 50 
would be insufficient, Ik* will give the y)arty charged with the offi'iice an oppor- 
tunity of going to the courts. If the party prefers to have his case disyAosed of 
by the Mica Warden, the Alica Warden may take up the case on its merits 
and impose such ])enalty as he thinks fit, not exceeding Its. 800 The Mica 
Warden will bo under no compulsion to impose a fine exceeding Bs. 50, if on 
going into the case he thinks a smaller penalty sufficient, and he will of course 
impose no y)cna1ty at all if lie finds that the offence is not estahlished. 'Hiere 
will be no appeal against penalties imposed by the Mica Warden: but o.ffen(?es 
dealt with by him in this summary fashion will not be taken into account for 
cancelling the licence, certificate or permit as the case may bo. Besides the 
above powers which the Mica Warden will exercise in his own right, the Board 
may delegate to him some or all of its own powers, to be exercised by him in 
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accordance with the general instructions laid down by the Board. Acts done 
by the Mica Warden in accordance with these instructions will be regarded as 
file orders of the Board itself and will be subject to appeal as such. 

As under the Bibar arid Orissa Mica Act, so also under the Mica Control 
Ordcir, the Provincia] ( lovenunent. is empowered to require licensees and regis- 
tered propri(*tors to sulnriit returns, and the forms of the returns are actually 
sot out ill a schedule to the Mica Control Order. The trade, liowever, has been 
very nnudi (»pposod Ibe submission of returns, and this provision in tlie Act 
and in tla^ Mica (oaitrol Order b.as n(‘V(‘r been ^ivi.m efftict io. Tf tbe industry is 
10 be (*ontroll(Hl and I’alionalised, as \V(* ('onsider that it should be, reliable 
staiistie.s must be available ronrftrdiug it, and for this ijiirpose accurate and detailed 
•rinrus of the prodneliou and moviummis of mioa. .ind about tbe labour engaged 
in the industry, are necessary. 

At ].)r('sent tliere are tliree sets of official figures periodically published regard- 
ing mi(ja. ^Pbe first set appear^; in the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of. 
Mines in India, and is derived from returns submitted by tlie mine owners in 
eoiTipIiaiuo' uitli the Metalliferous Miut's Regulations. They are confined to the 
mining side of tin* industry and, e\en so, give an incomplete picture because 
they cover only mines reported under sc‘i‘.tion 14 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 
With respect to tlie tiguri's of output, we have pointed out above that the 
returns rt'rpiire ])ariiculars of tlu' dressed mica output of particular mines, 
wdiereas some miners do not dress their own mica and others do not keep 
sepavatr aeeounts of the dressed mica product of different mines. Further, the 
ret.urns ignore another source of mica, . namely the mica dumps, which as appears 
from tlie tigurns given by us in C]ia])ter II above is not inconsiderable. 

riie s<‘e<-)nd set ot ligures is ]inblished in the Indian Trade Bet, urns and 
sbo\N's iinj'orls aial ('Xpio'ls of mica, Sinc(' 19f)9-‘1i) these figures are given under 
Ibe iKMKlings ‘ddoeIC’, “splittings” and “ground, scrap or waste”"? They do 
not (list ingiiisli helwven dirferent des(‘,ripl.i()ns r.f mi('a and provide a somewhat 
crude means oi judging th(‘ (rend of the market. 

IMu', third set of figures is published by th(' G(>r, logical Survey of India and 
cov(^.rs ()})(vrat!ons in Brillsb India and in the Indian Stales. Tliis Department 
gids fiYun tlie Indian I\.rines Departrnemt tlie figuivs of jiroduction relating to 
iniiK^s rep'orted under si'idiou II of the Min(*s Act. Figures relating to unreport- 
ed miiK's in Brit-ish India are obtained from the rrovincial Ciovermnonis, and 
tliosi relating to the Indian States from the Political Agents or direct from the 
State authorities; That tlie information relating to imreported mines in British 
India is far from c.om])le((^ is suggested by tlie following statement: — 


^^por tod Produefion of Dressed. Mica from “ Non^Acf Mins in British India 


Year 

Amount/ 

Keinarks 


owt. 


1939 

Nit, 


1 94?) 

Nit. ! 


1941 

1942 . ..... 

3,09^^ 

1 i 

In Districts Moncrhvr (Bihar) 

I and JTa'/ara4N. W. F. p.) ' 

Dittc> 

194.3 

32 

In District Harara (K . W 
F.PO 
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lue reports iii respect of the Indian States were formerly confusing, as they 
were not clear as to whether they related to dressed, or to crude mica. This 
defect has been removed since the location in the itajputaiia area ol the Mica 
I’roducvioii Section of the Geoiogicnl Survey cf India, 'rhe tigures of export 
and import are takejj iroui the otiicial trade reiurns, and classify mica under 
tile heads, “block , “sjilit tings” and “gronnd mica, sera}) or waste”. Figures 
of production relate to dressed initai. 

W'e thiidv that statistics in much gnaiier detail than tills are required and 
-in Appendix IX we sugg(-:st a torm of return for different, des^rriptious of mica, 
c.ovei'in'g all the stages Irom its reCovtu-y at the iidnt's up to its s:ile in, or 
export from, India. This I'eturn will be siilmiittcd iialf-yiatrly by each registered 
proprietor, licensed inintn*, iicamsed dealer and prospector's j)erniit holder. If 
oiie person cornbiiKis in himself two or* inori* <»f the ahm-c capacities, it is not 
ijecr'ssary for him lo suhmit a separaf<‘. l•(.•tm•n in t'ach ('.apaeity. Nor, is it 
necessary for him to submit a. separate return in this form [or (^acli mim‘, or 
fachu'v wbkdi he is Asorking. (hie return vvili cover ail iiis eapacilies and ah 
his o] (/rations. In part A, of tlie nuuni relating erode mica, se-jtaraU' columns 
are ja'ovideu foi’ mines re}H»rte<l under seelion 11 of liu^ indhm .Mines Art and 
Jnifie.^ jiot so .r<‘pO]’te<l . 'This will fiiriii-l! sonif ha.‘.is - ■[ ei>mnariv;on helwcvevi the 
ligur^^s obtained by these retui'ns and the figures jHilili'-^iied by rlu' (.’hief Inspec* 
tor oi Mines. Column Id in part J*> of the' return is iniendcMl for iidi.:a dressed 
at the, pit ’'5 irioutli and rc'ceived in the godown in tin* sliape of sickle dr(‘.ssed 
hloc;k. In part E, W’e do not pro])ose to ask foi- t lu* values of the indi\ i(iual 
deserifitions of miea sold in India or ex{.iorte(l; wi* think that there ean he no 
legitimate obj(‘ctioii to ladinais' of tlo' [(dal v.diies of Die different deseripilons 
of. mii'.a groupt^l as sliou ji in Di(‘ ret man Ihe wdghts (,)f Dk' diffieaait deserip- 
ti.o.ns will, of con rstn Ixi given separately. 

riesides the rcdiiru relating to the <»nttnrn a.nd disposal of mica, we consider 
it Jiecessaj’v that there should be a return of tin: (unpiovment of hd)onr in mi(ja 
mines and fa<.*lories. In Appcauiix X we*, have suggested an a pproprlatn iVitan. 
Idk(.' the pnndoiis 7'elurji, this will be submitted l)y a1! r(*gi<u.')'(*d projtrietors, 
licensed miners. li(.'e.nsed (.leal(*rs atid pros}H*ci.or‘s permit, liolders, one 
individu.al submitting^ .a single return covering all liis undertakings in all or any 
of tlie above captu.'h.ies. Tins return will be ma«l(‘ half-yearly at th(' same liraB 
ii.a the previous relnrin In each return there will be l.wo si'ts of Jiguri's; thus, 
(he I’cturn for the first Indf of the calendar year will give the figures for danuary 
and Atiril, and that for the latter lialf of Die ealendar year will give the figures 
for July and October. The tigures for eacli of thes(‘ montlis will n.iatv‘ to the 
dav in the first weedc of Diat month on which the number of wf .rkmrn mntiloyed 
by the person submitting the return is the greatest for that weels. The return 
will relate to all such establishments in respect of which Di(> employers are, 
under the law, required to maintain registers of labour; accordiiyg to our recom- 
mendations they will be mines and factories wdncdi eTn])loy not less Dian twenty 
labourers in one day. 

These above returns must bo treated as strictly f'onfidmd-ial documi.uits. In 
order more eiTectively to preserve due secrecy, we iluiik that the best va’ocfalure 
will Iv' for the returns to be submitted direct to Du* l.^irector, Geological 
Survey of India, without any copy being sent to local officials sudi the 
District Magistrate or file Miea Wardem. Tlie Director. Gfologifa'd S uvf'v of 
India will be responsible tor cornpilincr and -jiublisliing nievani statistics 
the.se n’turns, and he will be authorised, wdiere he thinks if ncfa's^ary. <o verify 
the iudivldtia! refurns Dirouah Ins own officers or thnuigh the tical Mic^a 
AVardeus (-,r D:e Tnspectoi'ate .of Alien Mine.«. We .})av(.*. inad*' Die Inrms 
-posed by us as simple as possible, but it is liludy that soim' f>f (lie smaller 
miners and dealers m.ny have difficulty in ('orrectly preparing tie* returns. If 
they do, it will be the (iuty of the Inspectors of Alica Mines to help the miners; 
the same duty can be performed in respect of the factories by the Mien Warden. 
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Thi retunis pioposed by us will not cov'er ground mica and rnieauite. Wo 
would loeommend the coliection of figures of tlie export and import of ground 
mica and niic.iaite separately by the agency wliicl) now cullecls pariicuiars of 
exports and imports h.r tiie Otheiul Trade iieturns. 

A> Z'o.gards the pinally Id i>«‘ ijnp()t>i..M,i in the of contraventions of the 

mica the piesent maxuiium of tliree years and iiiuj appears to be uiiiieCi.^s- 
sarily severe. J\.'Maitics un the seah* (jf these provided in the Bihar and Orissa 
Act, lUaO, will he sufMcieiil. (h’ Hie new offences, whicli will be creaicd 
under ouv recojn/neiidafioiis, nc would rrgurd thi‘ /losscssioji of mica ot grades 
larger than the permitted grades wiftuo the protuotcd zone, the sale of, binta 
mica, and the sale of crude nnhai outside the peirnitted centres as serious 
offences eaiiing for a maximum imprisonment ot one year, with or without tine. 
(Ju a line with the provision.s of tiic Jiihar and Orissa Mica Act, we would also 
rcLcunmerid that offences against the mica law should be made ^exclusively 
triable l>y a first class magistrate, in view (ff the power of imposing pct:alties 
proposed to be given to the Mica Warden, we do not think that this provision 
will unjustifiably increase the work to be porfoiTncd by first class magistrates. 
If thi.s n commendation is not ac'cepted, we would suggt‘-st that at haist till 
offences agaiiiSt the mica law pnnisiiable wilii imprisonment and, also, con- 
traventions of the mica law bv failing io keep correct acconnts la^ made 
exclusively triable by a first (^lass magistrate. 

The existing Mica Conli'ol Ord(‘r will necessarily form a model upon which 
the new legisJation inpilernenting our recommendations wull be framed. It may, 
therefore, be of some use to ciominent on the provisions of the Order so far as 
the above remarks do not cover theni. The comments are set out in Appendix 
M. 

Finally, regarding the nature of the legislation which should give effect to 
the lecc'inmeudations of tliis Committee, we arc didinitely of the opinion that, 
as fa? as possible, it- must be legislation by the Central Legislature. This is 
necessary to ensure the uniformity that is desii'able betweeji the three areas and, 
also, because some of our proposals vecpiire Io be regarded from an All-India 
and not from a Provincial point of view. Mica is a mineral of key importance, 
occurring in different Provinces and Indian States, and the policy relating to 
it must bo determined on a consideration of what is good for India as a whole. 
Further, questions relating to export and international trade are involved, and 
are outside the scope, of the Provinces. It is possible that, arising out of our 
proposals, there may he provisions which are properly apj>li(ail)le to one area 
but 11 >t to another, for example provisions intended to control mica piracy. 
This does not place any difficulty in the way of central legislation, because such 
provisions can bo expressly applied io the particular area, or made applicable to 
different areas at different times as they are required. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OEKERAL 

The Joint Mica Mission 

a'lie Joint Mica Mission, constituted by tiic Governments of the United 
iuugaoiii aiia the united States of America, l)ought. mien in India for the Allied 
Nations fioin August, 1942, to the end of November, 1945. The prices were 
fixed by the Government of India and the trade had to accept them as the 
Mission bad the monopoly of lairdeiso for export. In the mica producing 
areas the general impression was that the |jrices were fixed by the Mission itself 
and, in the course of our enquiry, we came across much criticism of the 
purchasing policy of the Joint Mica Mission and of the prices paid by it; but 
all the material necessary for coming to a considered decision on these points 
was not placed before us. In view of the expected early closing of its opera- 
tions by the Joint Mica Mission, we did not ])ursue the matter. The trade 
naturally felt aggrieved that the prices of its product were subjected to such 
strict control at a time when the producers of o1hc?r commodities were getting 
high prices- This, however, was inevitable in the case of an article so essential 
as mica for war purposes. 

In the course of its operations, the Joint Mica Mission accumulated in 
India amd abroad a considerable stock of niica; with reference to the problem 
of disposing of this stoc;k without disturbing the norma] course of trade, the 
Committee was asked for an advance report, dealing with the necessity for 
controlling the marketing of mica after the cessation of purchase by the 
Mission. This report submitted by the Committee on the 25111 July. 1045, is 
set out in Appendix XIT. 

Alternative Sources of Supply 

The table below gives particulars of the export of Indian mica during th** 
years 1934 to 1944: — 

E^rporf of Indian \fira daring fhr yearfi 1934 — 1944 


Year 


1934 . 

1935 . 

1936 . 

1937 . 

1938 * 

1939 . 

1940 . 

1941 . 

1942 . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

* The consignment in question' which actually referred to **Mica films ** was, in the 
absence of any suitable head in the Sea-borne Trade returns of British India recorded un- 
distinguished under the heading, ** Mica-ground, scrap or waste. 


Splittings 


Total Block 
and 

Splittings 


Quantity in < 


1 . 49,336 


1 , 05,802 
1 . 79,709 
1 . 49,790 


1 , 18,004 


1 , 22,284 
1 , 79,339 
1 , 13,084 
1 . 27,238 
1 , 24,687 
2 , 02,751 
1 , 80,440 
1 , 41,240 
72 , 238 - 
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Year 

Block 

Splittings 

Waste 

Total Block, 
Splittings and 
Waste 


1 - — — 

Value in Rupees 



1034 • . . . . 

Sri,20M0 

24.49,763* 

1 59,832* 

60,30,525 

1035 

43,34,680 

32,59,974* 

1,40,027* 

77,34,681 

1030 . 

45,72.240 

44,65,821* 

1,38,450* 

91,76,511 

1937 

57,47,478 

83,17,548* 

2,95,010* 

1,43,60,036 

1938 

43,84,730 

67,85,554* 

1,55,062* 

1,13,25,346 

1939 

67,74,641 

84,79,960 

1,81,424 

1,54,36,025 

1940 

59,5.3,805 

99.78,846 

1,15.954 

1,60,48,695 

1941 . . . 

86,22,227 

1.79,25,713 

12,868 

2,65,60,808 

1942 

1,14,13,753 

1,72,53,858 

3,11,659 

2,89,79,270 

1943 

1,42,47,761 

1,54,87,403 

92,455 

2.98,27,619 

1944 

i ,09,04,050 

1,63,94,458 

2,950t 

2.73,01,458 

During Ok.' period covered by ligures, the 

spliituigs j'ose gradually e?:; eoinjiai'ed witli that oi c 
(ioiinilely greater. 

value of tiu.! ex])ortod 
xported block and is uow 


^riie (listrilmtinji oI Indian nxporJs bntW'-oi ilie ilifferenl: oounirii's is shov/n 
b'- ilu. inllowiii'j fnldt*'! !.) Ihr ri\*’ fi n.:iiiri:\| vrars iinnjiMl ialt‘! y pre* 

aedin^^ tho ontbrcali of World AAbir TI : — 


Destination of Exported Indian Mica 

Aiiiiiial Armific for iJir Period ,10B4-l>5 to 1038”39 


Country 

Description 

Weight 

Valufe 

Value 
per owt. 



Cwt. 

lis. 

Rs. 

I'nited Kingdom 

Block .... 

12,141 

20,07.429 

212 


Splittings and Wivate 

34,954 

19,01,134 

54 


Total 

47,095 

45.68,563 


United States of 

Block «... 

5,883 

6,00,155 

110 

America. 



Splittings and Waste . 

82,191 

17,37,559 

22 

i 

Total 

88,074 

23,97,714 



♦Estimated. 

t Tile eousignment in,, qiio^^tiou whicli iietnelly refem d to Mica films ’’ was, in the 
absence of an,y suitable head in the Sea-borne Tiado returns of ffritish Indi^ recorded un- 
distinguished under the heading, ‘‘ Mi(;a-ground, scrap or waste. 

t Compiled from Tables 16 and 17 at pages 73 and 74 of Mica by Br, J. A. Dunn. 
Kecorda of the Geological Survey of liKlia, VoJ. LXXVI, Bulletin of Economic Min^als 
No, 10, 1942. 





Country 

Description 

Weight 

Value 

Value 
per cwt. 



Cwt. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Germany 

Block .... 

1,366 

2,30,787 

190 


Splittings and Waste . 

17,361 

7,92,949 

42 


Total . 1 

19,227 1 

10,23,736 


France . * . 

Block .... 

767 

1,07,186 

146 


Splittings and Waste 

3,037 

1. 64,306 

55 


Total 

3,804 

2,61,492 


Italy 

Block .... 

1,109 

1,49,294 

142 


Splittings and Waste . 

3,493 

1 3,60,168 

95 


Total 

4,602 

4,99,462 


JspfkU 

Block .... 

3,128 

7,67,607 

210 


Splittings and Waste . 

9,586 

3,76,230 

40 


Total . 

12,714 

11,43,737 


Other Countries . | 

Block .... 

932 

1,39,072 

155 


Splittings and Waste . 

5,065 

1,48,814 

31 


Total . 

5,997 

2,87.886 



Total Block 

25,326 

46 61.430 

184 


Total Splittings and 
Waste. 

166,187 

66,21,160 

35 


Total Exports 

181,513 

1,01,82,690 



During this period of five years the bulk of the ludiaji exports wont to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In comparing the shares in the 
Indian trade of the United Kingdom and the United States, allowance Trust 
be made for the flow of mica from the former to the latter, of which wo have 
spoken in the Chapter on marketing; the greater portion of this mica is Indian 
mica. Some idea of the volume of this flow will be given by the average annual 
import from the United Kingdom into the United States in the period 1933 to 
1937, which was about 900 Cwt, of block and 600 Cwt. of films and splittings. 

The two immediately precediTig tables show that splittings form an import- 
ant portion of India’s export trade and that the United States of America is 
India's largest oustomer for them. The table below compiled from the TTnited 
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States Mineral Yearbooks and relating to the ])eriod 19B8 to 1945 indicates clearly 
the dominating position which India occupies in this portion of the industry: — 

imporU into the United States of Mica Films and. Splittings, 7iot cut or stamped 
to dimensions, not above 1-2 mils thick. 


Imported Jfrom 

1938 

19.39 

10403 

1941 

1942 

1943 



Quantity in pounds 





British India 

1,571,926 

1,769,814 

6,28.3,139 

110,694,560 

10,228,470 

14,247,964 

United Kingdom 

154 

6,729 1 

1,099 


42,936 

6.430 

.. . ‘ 

Canada 

13,304 

62,477 

79,550 


294,281 

114,674 

40,194 

France 

688 

20,407 

5,509 


794 



Madagascar 

239,483 

550, 8S2 

646,410 


107,420 

661,764 

20,229 

Otherjcountries 

65 

44 

959 


597 

121,345 

202,068 

Total 

1,825,520 

2,412.937 

7,016,606 

11,140,688 

11,121,583 

14,610,446 


Value i'njl 


British India . 

318,546 

391.285 

1,367,440 

2,486,631 

2,996,872 

3,888,031 

United Kingdom 

34 

2,520 

543 

12,429 

6,941 


Canada 

5,730 

26,684 

47.630 

159,856 

82,318 

26,331 

France 

238 

4,069 

1.61C 

202 

. . 

. . 

Madagascar 

47,740 

123,466 

161,216 

21,979 

192,540 

19,523 

Other Countries 

2.624 

478 

1 143 

466 

71,499 

161,296 

Total . 

372,312 

548,402 

1,568.482 

2,681,563 

3,349,170 

4.095,231 


During this period of six years India supplied between 80 and 90 per cent. 
by value of the total splittings imports of the United States. The. only other 
country exporting splittings to a comparable extent is Madagascar, but those 
splittings are made of phlogopite mica. The secret of India's pre-eminence in 
this branch of the industry is its chea|) labour, which, by years of experience, 
has acquired superior efficiency. Muscovite mica does not lend itself to 
mechanical splittings; Canadiap phlogopite does, and, in 1941, special equip- 
ment was installed in the United States for this purpose. Canadian exports 
to the United States for mechanical splitting are estimated to have been about 
800,000 lbs. in 1948. Dr. H. S. Spence notes, however, that such splittings 
are rougher and heavier than those made by hand, and we think it unlikely 
that this development presents a real threat to Indian muscovite splittings. 
But this is no reason for complacency, for attempts are being made to get the 
mica of the United States and Brazil split in Mexico, where wages are low and 
where the labour is said to have shown more aptitude for this work than the 
labour in Brazil. Whether this experiment will succeed we cannot say, but 
this threat of foreign competition will have to be remembered by the Mica 
Marketing Control Board, and the price of mica splittings should not be forced 
so high that it will pay a country which has cheap labour to import mica for 
splitting and re-export.. ^ 

The only country, of which we have any particulars, and which shows any 
likelihood of becoming a serious rival of India as an exporter of muscovite 
block, is Brazil, It came into prominence during World War I as a source 
of strategic mica. By its geographical situation it is in a better position than 
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Iridia to supply mica in a time of war to India’s two biggest customers, the 
United Kingcloin and the (uiited States. Tliis is particularly true of. the lotter, 
«iid it is not surprising that during World W ;?r it special eiTorts were made by 
the United States to stiinnlate the prodnt tion of F»razil. It sent out to that 
coiintrv a s])eci:d hody.cvf toehnieiims, ineluding a large number of mining 
engineers and geologists, ^ and supplied llwui with the most up-to-date mining 
equipment. Tlie result is appannit from the statement below which gives 
comparative figures of the tolal annual e'xports from Brazil and India of 
dressed mica in the period 1034 to 1944;-^ 


Exports of Dressed Mica from Brazil and India 



From Brazil, 
in Metric 
Tons 

From India, in Tons 

Year 

Block 

Splittings 

Total 

W34 .... 

59 

1,031 

2,413 

3,449 

1936 .... 

110 

1,189 

3,101 

4,296 

1936 

237 

1,362 

4,762 

6,114 

1937 .... 

330 

1,500 

7,467 

8,967 

1938 .... 

521 

942 

4,713 

5,655 

1939 .... 

435 

1,580 

4,782 

6,362 

1940 .... 

1,117 

944 

6,290 

6,234 

1941 .... 

867 

1,162 

8,985 

10,137 

1942 .... 

866 

1,533 

7,489 

9,022 

1943 .... 

796 

2,303 

4,769 

7,062 

1944 

492 

(in first half 
of the year) 

1,271 

2,341 

3,612 


We have given the Indian figures separately for block and splittings because 
the import of Brazilian block into India for splitting and re-export stopped 
during World War II and, therefore, the Brazilian exports during ibis period 
should properly be compared with the Indian exports of block. The prevailing 
colour of Brazilian mica is ruby; there is also a type of brown mica considered 
to be as good as the ruby. It is said that the Brazilian mica can be utilised 
for almost all the purposes for which Indian mica is used. We obtained 
samples of Brazilian mica and a schedule of the prices at which Brazilian mica 
was being purchased by the Government of the United States. On a com- 
parison we found the qualities to correspond roughly as follows: — 


Comparison bettoeen Qualities of Block Mica as Classified in Brazil and India 


Brazil 

India 

Clear and Slightly Stained. 

deal and Slightly Stained. 

Fair Stained. 

Fair Stained. 

Good Stained. 

Good Stiuned. 

Stained A. 

Stained. 

Stahi^ B. 

Heavily Stained. 

Heavy Stained. 

Bensefy Stained. 


The comparative prices are shown below: 


4S4V 


H 
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From these statements it will appear that, without selling her splitting 
qujflity mica, Brazil could produce arid export mica at prices which on the, 
whole* do not compare very unfavourably with Indian prices. This, however, 
was at a time when she was receiving help in engineering skill, machinery and 
capital from the United States, who under pressure of war needs was prepared 
to take ail the strategic mica produced, and it is not possible to say with any 
certainty whether, with the close of the War, Brazil will be able to continue 
producing mica under conditions competitive with India. During the War the 
civilian demand for mica has been starved, and it is likely that, now, a large 
amount of mica splittings and mica block of lower qualities wdll be wanted for 
civilian purposes, and for work of re(.*oiistruction arising out of the War. As 
India is practically the only source of splittings and a big source of lower 
quality mica, it is unlikely that in the immediate future India will lose its 
market for mica to any apprecijfble extent, but we must be prepared to meet 
a keener competition than in the past from the Brazilian, who, even if the 
help from the United States does not continue, will have the advantage of 
the improved mining conditions which development during the War period 
must have brought about in their country. 

Another potential source of muscovite mica is Biissirr, from where muscovite 
derives its name. We know that Ruby mica of good quality is available in 
several parts of the U.S.S.K., but very little infoimation is available regarding 
the extent of the deposits and the nature and quality of the output. All that 
we can say is that Russia has been able to satisfy without import her War 
needs of mica, which must have been considerable; and that the possibility of 
her coming into the foreign market in future as an exporting country cannot 
be ignored. This is what the mica because the costly measures taken during 
the w’ar to stiniTilate production in the country did not have the required 
result, and the necessary iTiica had to be obtained from India and Brazil ; the 
object is to ])repare for an emergency by making the country independent of 
imports. 'Considerations of this sort will affect other countries also, and we 
must expect the search to be pursued in many countries. 

Some indication of the progress made up to the end of 1041:1 is given by the 
following renujrrks made by an official of the United Stntes War Production 
Board on Noveml>er 15, 1943: — 

‘'During the past year and a half there have been very intensive efforts 
made in this country to develop mica substitutes and components containing 
no mica as a replacement for mica-containing components. As regards de- 
velopment of ft s\ibstitute for mica, we can say that there is nothing being 
manufactured and nothing in the laboratories which gives us any promise of 
duplicating all of the desirable characteristics of mica. Each of the materials 
being developed may have some properties equal to that of mica but will fall 
considerably short of mica on other characteristics. This means that the 
possible usefulness of each substitute must be limited by its own particular 
properties. 

“Much more success has been achieved in the substitution of other types 
of components for mica-bearing components, for instance, paper capacitors 
and ceramic capacitors are being developed and also manufactured to be used 
in place of mica capacitors. Polectren is a material coming within this cate- 
gory. It is a synthetic resin, polyvinil carhazole, and is used to impregnate 
naper for use in paper condensers. Its use allows the manufacture of paper 
condensers with somewhat improved characteristics over paper condensers 
using any other impregnating agent. 

“The opinion most generally held in this coiintry is that the best substitute 
for high-grade mica, that is, mica of Good Stained quality or better, is the 
next lower quality of mica Stained quality. We have built up a substantial 
surplus of lower quality and better. Considerable experimental work has been 
proceeding to determine to what extent lower quality mica can be used in capa- 
citors. This work has not yet been concluded, but the partial results obtained 
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to date ure quite encouragTng ft liow appears very likely that lower q.jality 
mica will be declared suitable for at least (he lower is, 

those for which performance specifications are not the most exactly. A deb- 
nite concJusiori of the research work on the use of lower quality mica m capa~ 
citors is expected about the euid of January 1944* 

The experiments relating to the substitution of high grade United States 
Tariff Corurnissiori said about Kussia in 1088: 


Although there are usually no exports and no irnports of sheet mica 
reported by the Soviet Union, evidence of a considerable domestic consumption 
is found in the substantial production of electric generators, motors, and 
upplinnct-s, niuouniing in recent years to 600 to 800 million rubies annuaJJy* * 

VVe arc jinuble to say anything more dc£nite than this regarding alternative 
sources of supply and the extent to which they ure likely to affect the Indian 
trad(i. The (iiiestion depends upon many factors, for example, the type and 
richness of the deposits, their segregation or dispersal, the average quality and 
size of the mica produced, the local mining and manipulative ability, the avail- 
ability of laliour and mining materials, facilities for transport, organisation of 
local inarketH, reliability of producei-s and shippers, reliability of standards, 
etc,, and an answer to the queslion requires a study of the problem at the spot 
by a Oommittee including at least one mining engineer and one business man, 
both ihoroiighly acquainted with the conditions in which mica is produced in 
and exported from India. 


Substitutes for Mica 


111 1928, Mr. Hobson noted the danger that owing to the uncertainty of the 
coutinuation of Indian supjilies of mica a search would be made for, and mica 
w^ould be rejilaced by, synthetic substitutes. We have said above that there 
is no reason to apprehend a failure of the supply of Indian mica. The search 
for siibsliiiites, however, still goes on, and its intensity has giwn all the 
great ei* because of the recent war. In the United States recently publicity has 
been given to a list of essential materials for which substitutes are required, 
prominent in the list being mica. The desire of the Fighting Services in 
America is said to be to eliminate mica by mica of lower quality have already been 
referred to in one of the preceding chapters, and we have stated there that, on 
economic grounds, it is unlikely that higher quality mica will be replaced in this 
field by lower quality ^mica. 

The subject of substitutes is a highly technical one and the investigation is 
conducted in foreign countries; so the Committee was not in a position to get 
first-hand evidence about it. Besides, the results of technical work on the 
subject done during the War were not available to the Committee. In these 
circumstances, the Committee can do no better than reproduce without com- 
ment a comm uni eatioU received in March, 1945, through its Assessor, Mr. E 
Watson, from Sir Arthur Fleming, Technical Director of Associated Insulation 
Products Limited, London: — 


“One should perhaps first review the growth of the electrical manufacturing 
industry since the beginning of this century, and compare it with the corres- 
ponding growth in the demand for mica. I have no actual figures before me, 
but there is no doubt that the output of manufactured electrical plant has 
increased at a vastly greater rate than the demand for Mica, and one might be 
led, on this account, to the conclusion that substitutes are being used. Basi- 
cally, however, one must view the position from an entirely different angle. 
At one stage of the Electrical Industry Mica was used for all kinds of insulating 
purposes because it was one of the very few suitable materials available, and in 
many of those early instances its use was not justified by the technical require- 
ments, BO that in course of time many materials, such as varnished papers and 

The Mies Industry. ITnitedI States Tariff Commission, 1088. Report Nb. 130, page 
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fibres, were employed, quite satisfactorily, and while the total demand for Mica 
did not diniinisii, the demand estimated, for instance on the basis of the Kv/, 
capacity of plant manufactured, fell away very considerably. 

“'l'h(M) again, because certain usages of Mica were well established where 
the conditions were exacting froui the point of view of either teini)erature or 
inechaiiical considerations Electrical iJesigiiers were reluctant to employ any 
substitute until ii hud been tried out for a period of sonie years. This applies 
particularly to very low voltage equipment, such as that used in the automobile 
industry. Here, where electrical parts have to be produced by mass productioUf. 
it sometimes happens that an assembly proccsg can be elieapened by the vise of 
insulating materials wliicli will wilbstand certain excessive stresses during the 
assembly process, and in such cases, if iieci^ssaiy, materials wiricli are much 
costly than AIi(*a ina\ he ami still llu* ultimate result will be a re,cluC' 

tion in the cost of the finished product. During the Wai' the demand for Mica, 
particularly, of c<jurse, for capacibu’s, has increased enormously^ and much of 
this demand will diminish when War prod uc.'. tion ciuises. As against this, how- 
ever, the impetus wliicli lias Ixhui given to the already rapidly growing liadio 
industry is such as to lead to a very mu(*h gro«ler post-war demand as compared 
with the pre-w’ar demand for Mica used in the various phases of Kadio work, 
irududing television . 

“While the improvements in ciu'tain synthetic materials and some forms of 
fibrous insulation have bciai (‘onsiderable, the only imjKirtant de\elopment in 
dielectrics whicb. may affect the use of Mica, other than for capacitors, is that 
of woven glass filrru treated with certain heat-resisl ing synthetic prejia, rations. 
For certain cdeetricnl plant operating under high f emperatures and heavy duty, 
this material may to some extent replace sheet prepared from built up Mic‘.a 
splittings with paper, silk or fabric backing, but iliere is no evidence at the 
moment that this competition will be far- reaching. 

“In the field of capacitor insulation a number of substitutes have been 
developed undei’ the stress of War conditions, some of which will persist in the 
future to a limited extent, hut here again the basic consideration is whether the 
conditions demand a material having the. dielectric, mechanical and heat-resist- 
ing properties of Mica, and, with the exception of ceramic insulation, none ol 
the svibstitutes ])OBsessBS to anything like the same degree as Mica the 
requisite characteristics. 

“The following are some notes which I asked Mr. J. M. Fleming to prepare 
as a result of the extensive investigations he has made on the subject of Mica 
substitutes both here and in the States. I fully agree with the views he 
expresses — 

“In spite of many endeavours, and in some cases much publicity, no material 
has yet been developed which is successful as a ’substitute for Mica. Due to 
shortage of this essential material, however, in a number of cases apparatus 
using mica has been replaced by apparatus using alternative materials. In 
iihis category of alternative materials fall the advertised Mica substitutes which 
are materials having some properties app’-oaching those of Mica which render 
them unsuitable for incorporation in apparatus to replace Mica-using appara- 
tus. In other cases manufacturing technique and improved production methods 
have led to a modification of design which results in the elimination of Mica 
from a limited number of items. 

Alternative ICaterials 

The condenser field presented the most obvious field for far-reaching eco- 
nomy of Mica. Ceramic condensers and tubular paper condensers have always 
been available, and a natural step was to increase the use of these wherever 
space considerations and particular electneal characteristics did not demand the 
small size of the Mica condenser or its high precision and stability. Two mate- 
rials which have been much advertised as Mica substitutes — Alsifilm (or 
Diaplex) and Polectron (or Lectrofilm) — ^have also entered the field. 
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''rolectrom is an impregnated paper and far from being a tfue Mica substi- 
tute. The use of this material results only in .the production of an improved 
paper condenser whose employment is restricted to pkices where paper coji- 
densers would otherwise be \ised. 

'^Alsifilm is a resin-impregnated Bentonite Clay film which can be handled 
like Mica sheets for the stacking of flat plate condensers. In condensers for 
one particular tise it has sonu* advantage in. electrical properties over Mica, but 
this is only a limited application and has not yet gone beyond the developments 
stage. Experiments have also been made witli a view to using this material for 
other purposes, such as field coil insulation, but there is no immediate possibi- 
lity of its replacing Mica for general electrical insulation. It can be regarded as^ 
a nev\' (mtrv into the insiihifing field rather than as a Mica substitute. 

Improved Producftion Hetliodtf 

Development of the ce^ramic plug will almost certainly cause the replace- 
ment of Mica inwilation in spark plugs by ceramic insulation, such ns Corundite 
or Alundum, in the future. In certain small motor applications (particularly 
for the automobile industry) Mica has beeii replaced by synthetic resin and 
synthetic resin impregnated materials. This change has been dictated solely 
by production considerations. The replacing materials are in themselves more 
expensive than the Mica insulation, hut ease of ])roduct:on and asseunbly wlu-ni 
the entire commutator can be moulded in one portion justify the alternative. 
This change is only practicable, however, in the case of large scale mass pro- 
duction of small parts, and cannot be regarded as generally symptomatic of any 
impending change in the Electrical Industry.” 

Medical Facilities, Public Health, Communicatioyis, Fducatiou and T^nhovr 
Welfare — 

In the Bihar mica belt there are two public hospitals, one at Koflarrna with 
tw'enty-seven beds and the other at Giridih with twenty-four beds. The 
financial condition of the Kodarma Hospital, as described by its Sf‘cr(»tary and 
confirmed by the Civil Surgeon, is deplorable. Its annual income, wliich 
includes contributions of Bs. 1,000 from the Provincial Government and Bs. 8,f)00 
from the District Board, and subscriptions and donations amounting to abont 
Es. 1,800, is estimated at Bs. 6,f)00, whilst the estimated annual expenditure 
is Bs. 11,000. Besides this, when we visited the area last March, the Secretary 
was facing an expected deficit of Ks. 10,000 on a new hospital building, the old 
building having been condemned as unfit, and the Civil Surgeon writes that for 
want of funds it is not possible to effect much needed improvements. The 
Giridih Hospital is financially in a better condition, its estimated annual income 
being Es. 12,000 including contributions of Bs. 6,000 from the District Board, 
Es. 8,000 from the Municipality and about Es. 2,000 from donations and subs- 
criptions; but the existing hospital building ha.s been condemned and the con- 
struction of a new building awaits the finding of the necessary funds. Jn 
addition to these two hospitals, dispensaries for treating out-patients are main- 
tained by the District Board at Markacho, Dlmnwar, Mirzaganj, Satgawaa, 
Jhajha and Eajauli. Other medical facilities consist of a missionary dispensary 
at Tisri, and arrangements for the treatment of employees made by the 
nrin(Uf)al mining companies, namely, a. dispensary at Jhumri-Telaiya and' a. 
hospital with twelve beds at Dubour maintained by Messrs. Chatturam 
Horilram Limited, one dispensary at Tisri and another at Domchnnch main- 
tained by Messrs. F. F. Chrestien and Company Limited, and one hospital with 
eight beds at Giridih maintained by the Indian Mica Supply Company. In the 
Madras area, there are only the Government hospital at Gudur w^ith pighteen 
beds and one Local Fund dispensary at Eodalakur in Eapur Tahik. 

We feel that while there is no need for an increase in the number of medical ' 
institutions in the Bihar area, an improvement in the Public hospitals at 
Kodarma and Giridih is urgently called for in the matter of equipment and 
funds. We dso regard it as a serious matter that in an area where so many 
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miners and factory workers are engaged there is no facility for an X-Eay or a 
bacteriological examination. We would therefore suggest provision for this at 
one of the two big hospitals; perhaps O ridih will he more suitable as it is 
provided with electric power and is tho snbdivisional headquarters town. For 
the Madras area, we agree with the suggujstiori of the Madras Mica Association 
that there should be two more dispensaries, one at Kalichedu and the otlier in 
•the Shaw mine area. Another necessity for the mining area is some ready 
means of eonveyanco for bringing patients from the mines to the Hospitals for 
treatrneTit. For this purpose, we would suggest the loeatiou of motor ambu- 
lances at Kodanmi, (liridih, Gudur and Ajmer. * 

Public health, commuuicatif)ns and education in the mica mining areas are 
the coneeni of the respective District Boards, which naturally do not ])ay parti- 
cular attention to the needs of the mica mining industry. Nothing s]>eeial is 
done by these l)odies for the health and the. (education of the mining community, 
and the mine owners have to supphmient the through roads provid(*.d out of 
public funds by their own system of unmetalled roads; oiu* of the mining com- 
panies retains its f)wn road staff for tliis purpose. Tt is felt by th(' trade, parti- 
cularly in Bihar, that in view of the road cess realised from the mica mining 
areas, it is entitled to more than it gets, and we would suggest- that, if possible; 
the mica interests should he given some n'presentation on the Lo(’al Bodies in 
Madras and Ajmer-Merwara. In Bihar we think that a different arrangement 
is possible. An enquiry from the Collectors of districts TTnzarihagh, Gaya, 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur elicited that the aumial c.ess collection from the Bihar 
mica mines is about Bs. 27,0(K). This amount could be supplemented by the 
welfare cess, to he realised by a percentage levy on the value of exports, and 
the fund, with such further contributions as may he rmide by the IVovincial 
and the Central Governments or received from ♦other sources, may be adminis- 
tered by a Mica Mines Board on the mcxlel of the Board constituted for the 
<5oal mining areas under Hazarihagh Mines Board Act, lOBh (Bihar Act TIT of 
1930}. Like that Board, the Mica Mines Board will bo responsiV)le for sanita- 
tion, drainage, conser\aincv, housing, water supply, medical treatment, and 
other functions of the District Board at the discretion of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. As regards the constitution of the Board, wc* would stiggest throe 
representatives of the miners and registered proprietors, three representatives 
of mining labour, one District Board Member, the .Assistant Director of Public 
ITealth, Chota Nagpur, the Mica AVarden, the* Chief Tuspector of Mica Mines 
and the Staiior Geologist. The Mica Warden should be the Chaimian 

of tha Board and have a casting vote in addition to an ordinary vote. As 
regards the welfare funds in tlie Madras and Ajrnor-Merwarn areas, since the 
amounts will be comparatively small, we would suggest that they should be 
administered by the local Mica Warden with the help of his Cornmiitee acting 
as an advisory committee. 

Oentral Mica Committee 

We have been asked to rcjjort on the desirability of setting up suitable 
machinery, whether by the appointment of a Central Mien Committee or otlier- 
wise, to watch the interests of the mica industry. We think that these dut-ies 
can very well he ])erformed by the Mica Marketing Control Board, which Mill 
be a body representative of the entire Indian mica industry. Besides watching 
ordinaiyr trade interests, we would associate this Committee with th(‘ conduct 
ing of research. Tt) the course of the preceding chapters and ])ariicu1arlv in 
the chapter dealing with the increa.sed utilisation of mica in India, we have 
suggested several directions in which research is necessary. We have also 
indicated that the work to be done by this department will be not merely 
original investigation of new uses for mica and new methods of dealing with 
mica and preparing it for the market, but* the ascertainment of results already 
achieved in other countries, and the publication of these results and the results 
of original rese--ch to. associations and individuals in India likelv to make use 
,pf therp. In associating the Mica Marketing Control Board with the control' 
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of resoaxoh, we would alter its constitution by adding to it? the I->iiector, 

' Scientific and Industrial Kesearch, and the Director, Geological Survey of 
India, and by empowering it to co-opt such other technically qualified inembers 
as may be considersd necessary. We would also like the Board, in this aspect 
of its duties, to have a technically qualified Chairman and a technically qualifietl 
Secretaiy. We are handicapped in making more definite recorrimendatiouft 
regarding the nature and control of the research agency because we have not 
had the advantage of the advice on this subject of the Director, Scientific uiid 
Industrial Eesearch, 

* Electric Power 

We would draw attention to the immense benefit which the mica industry 
would get from the supply of electric power for running the mica mines. At 
present the power used in mechanised mines is derived from steam boilers or 
crude oil engines, and the cost of the necessary fuel is a big item in the 
budget of the mining companies using that form of powder On a rough 
calculation, it was estimated that the expenditure of the Indian Mira i^uppiy 
Company for the transport of coal alone was over Rs. 70,000 in one year. 
The supply of electric power w’ould make it possible to use compressed air 
cheaply, and would facilitate the ventilation of the mines. It would simplify 
lighting, both at the surface and below ground, and would conduce ^to the 
comfort of the minors by eliminating one cause of heat and smoke. Further, 
the electric plant would be less cumbrou.s than ^he y)Iarit now in use at the 
mines, and the tramport of it from one mine to another, as the occasion arose, 
would be easier than it is today. The supply of electric power should not be 
difficult in the Madras area, as the Committee understands that a source of 
energy is available about thirty miles away from the mining area. In Bihar, 
a scheme for the supply of eiectric power throughout the province is under 
consideration. If t]\ere is no immediate prospect of the scheme holng taken 
up, the Committee has no doubt that a Company would be found willing to 
run a supply scheme upon commercial lines. 

Manufactured Mica 

In the statement below we give particulars of tlio import into tlie rinited 
States of partly manufactured mica from India: — 

Imports irdo the United Slates of partly mmiufactured Mica from British 

India, in. lbs 


Year 

1 

Mica Fi’m, over 

1 *2 mils thick, 
not cut or 
stamped to 
dimensions 

2 

Mica Film and 
Splittings, cut 
or Htamped 
to 

dimenBions 

3 

Block M ica, cut 
or stamped to 
dimensions, 
shape or forra 

4 

1935 

252,604 

160 

58,182 

1036 . . 

630,582 

2,434 

41,96fr 

1937 

368, ‘oO 

8,010 

118,299 

1938 .... 

142.600 

7.360 

33,343* 

1939 

247.000 

16.941 

<^0,827 

1940 

343,235 

19,410 

73,782 

1941 

499,687 

14,710 

^ 148,624r 

1942 

1,884,105 

110,236 

3j>5,98» 

1943 

2,170,228 

20,646 

48,121 
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Column 2 of the statement relates to condienser films, wHch, as was 
exp a?i.ied in Chapter 11, are made to specified thicknesses. Column 8 relates : 
to these films cut to specified dimensions, exceeding in size 5/16 inch by 7/16 
inca and not perforated. This is the smallest rectangle used in the manu- 
facture of fixed condensers for radio receivers, and films of larger size cut or 
stamped to special dimensions are regarded, for the purpose of assessing the 
import duty, as raw material for the cutting of the filial shape or pattern. 
Column 4 relates to block mica cut or stamped to specified shapes but not 
split to thickness. Mica imported from India in this form consists usually of 
discs and washers. The manufacture of these three descriptions of mica 
products, even though only partial, gives extra employment to Indian labour, 
and brings a higher price to the exporter in India, their import into the 
United States has been discouraged for a long time by the imposition of a 
special tarifi of 40 per cent, ad valorem on the partly manufacdured block an J 
uncut films, and 45 per cent, ad valorem on cut films. The statement shows 
that their import into the United States went up considerably during World 
War II. The Indian trade feels that in view of the readiness with which it 
supplied mica for war purposes at dictated prices, there should be no tariff 
discrimination against these partly manufactured products. Many arguments 
are put forward to explain why processors of mica in one country cannot supply 
manufactured mica to the manufacturers of electric equipment in another 
country. It is explained that, owing to continual improve ‘merits, the specifi- 
cations of the latter are liable to sudden and radical changes, and they cannot 
deal with processors at a distance, as jiroinpt delivery of rniea made to exact 
specifications is necessary. Further, it is slated that Indian labour is unable 
to work within the toleraaices required by the end-user. Granting all these 
handicaps against the marketing of their product, the Indian e.xporters feel 
tliat there is no reason for th'^* special tariff against these products, and are 
anxious that some negotiations should bo takf^n up with the Government of 
the United States to induce Lljem to firing the duty on these items of import 
into lino with that on other imports of mica. 

Royalty in Madras 

At the end of the Chapter on grading and classification, we have mentioned 
that the Madras Government levies royalty on mica mining leases on its owr 
scale of valuation and according to a special system of grades. The scale 
requires the mica to be classified as stained Tni(*a and cleur mica but, in 
practice, all the mica is taken to be stained mica and the valuation depends 
upon the .grades only. 

During the operations of tlio .Toiul Mic'a Mission, it was felt that the 
Government valuation foi* the pury>os(‘s of assessing rovfdty v.as very low ai- 
compared with the price paid by the Joint IMica Mission. Hence, in April 
1944, the Madras Government substituted for the old scale of values a new 
scale’ based on the Joint Mica Mission's grades, classification and prices 
This scale is reproduced below: — 



Scrap capable of being made into splittings : Rs. 160 a ton. 
Scrap not capable of being m€ule into splittings : Rs. 6 a ton. 
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On the representation of the Madras Mitsa Association, however, the order 
was kept in abeyance, and this Committee was asked by the Central Government 
to consider the point in tiie course of its enquiry. 

In discussing the processing of luica we reinai’ked that the Madras Govern- 
ment’s present system of charging royalty entails great waste bc,*cause it neces- 
■sitat<3S a double ])rocc‘Ssiiig of mica, the iirst ])rocessi]ig for grading the mica for 
the assessment of royalty and the second for (pi.'ilifying and re-grading the mica 
for export. As the mica is not allowed to be removed from the pit luvad until 
the royalty has been paid iliere.on, th(‘ first ])roc*essing has to hi‘ d<m<‘ at the 
pit hfiod. To us it app<*ared that tliis ])roc(*ssint>: was very crudely done. The 
reason is that sufficient skilled hiboiir is not available in tlie mining areas and, 
as the mica lias to lx* dv.'ssed in small (piautitios at several ])laces, the collec- 
tion of skilled labour sfx'cially for this ])urpose would he costly and difficult: 
fm-tluu*, satisfactory sujiervision of work* rlone in the diffiu’ent (•eutrf‘.s is far 
from easy. With one (‘xception, all the trade wittiesses examiu<-d by ns in 
Madras expressed the above o])iiuon. The solitary {'xee])tion said that he had 
fio diffienlty in getting his mica dressed satisfrahorily ^at. the ])it lu ad. It may 
be that this witness is particularly lucky in the location of liis mines. It is 
also significant that h(' is concerned rally with two mines and has nev(‘r been an 
exporter. 

The revisinl scliediile. iis apjproved by tla* Government in April, 1044, intro- 
duces a further (•omplicat ion. It reipiires not merely the grading of the mica, 
but also its classification as A.Q., B.Q., and Rtaimxl and Spotted. This will 
intensify the iirohlem of finding labour at the yat liead capable of processing 
and sorting the mica for ilie purposes of assessing royalty. Wo liav(‘ our doubts 
also as to the capacity of the OoverniTHUit Mi(3a Inspectors, who are resy)onsible 
for assessing royalty, to verify the sorting of tlie mica according to quality. As 
•one of tlie witnesses (‘xamined by us remarked, ther(‘ would he some yioint in 
•charging royalty on this systcun if the Government conld guarantee tliat the 
qualification as passed by tlie Goveanment Mica ]ns])efdors Mould he accepted 
by the Joint Mica Mission for its purchast*. 

Apai't from the abo\(^ difficulty, we think that tlie new scale probably ralsr s 
unduly the valuation of mica for the assessment of royalty. Thii Governtneut 
was unable to suyiply us with figures of tlie increased realisatiou of royalty 
•expected from the change, because the financial results had not lieeii worked 
out. However, some indicatiozi of the probable result is given by a statement 
which Was made to us rcigarding the refund of royalty, realisi'd according to t.l>e 
new scale before orders were rec' ived from the Government keeping the revised 
•schedule in abeyance. Begardin,- this refund, we wen^ told that, in the case of 
one assessee the refund was about 90 per cent, of the royalty realised; in other 
words, the increased royalty in this case was ten times thf old royalty. The 
•statement was made to us without a reference to the jiapers, l)ut< it came from 
a responsible source and, even making some alloM’ance for a faulty memory, it 
would indicate that on the new scale then' is liki'lv to he, a considerable increase 
in the royalty charged, and such an increase will naturally liave an adverse 
effect on the industry. 

We found the local iudnsiry very much opposed to the present system of 
charging royalty. Tt expressed a preferenee for the realisation of royalty on the 
Bihar system of a flat rate per acre leased. It appears to us t^iat this system 
is unsuitable for the Madras area, where th«* lands in M’hieh Government owns 
•all the mineral rights and those in wdiieh it owns only a share of the mineral 
rights are completcdy intermingled wHh each other. 

The alternative to this system is that of cdiarging royalty at a fixed rate on 
the crude or on the dressed mica output of the mine. The assessment of it on 
dressed mica is, hoxvever. open to the same objection as the present system, 
namely » that it will require the dressing of the mica at the mine. The better 
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system, therefore, appears to us to ho tlie ossessnient of royalty on the outorn 
of crude mica. We give below a statement of the mica outturn in e is ic 
of Nellore and the royalty colleeted Iheroon, obtained by iis from the Collec or 
of tile District: — 

Outturn of Mica in the District of Nellore and realisation of royalty thereon 


Year 

j Total outturn 
of crude Tnioa 
ill the district 

j Total outturn 
of cut 
(dressed) 
Mica. 

/ Total outturn 
of waste 
rounds (mica 
6t for 
splittings) 

Total amount 
of royalty on 
mica 

collected in 
the District 

1 Total leased area 
in tho District 
liable to the 
paytnent of 
royalty 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 





Ks. AS. P. 

Remarkf. 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 . 

1940 . 

1941 . 

1942 . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

4,731,999 -12 
6,662,616-0 
4,916,360 0 
6,769, 53L 14 
8,051,044 -2 
14,891,854 -15 

1,485,092 12 

1,471,691-7 
2,339,70iV-ll 
1,425,794 -7 
1,591,656 14 

1,754,336 11 

1,567,813 -10 
1,044,384—0 

4,444,501- 4 
6,786,508 12 

3,430,120 8 

465,658 -14 
2,320,957-0 
2,470,806—4 
3,237,810 -9 
1,947,281 15 

32,647 13 8 
38,064 12 1 
49,744 3 3 
40,140 6 11 
37,795 4 6 

38,846 9 10 
36,289 9 9 
27,299 4 1 

Particulars for 1937' 
and 1 944 no t 

availahJe for want 
of information* 

from tho Mi ca 
Executive Staff. 


46,023,407-1 

12,680,474 -8 

23,098,645 -2 

3,00,828 0 1 

Acs. 7018 -3 effntSi 


This shows that the annual royalty realised during this period varied from, 
abc/ut I’T) pies to *4() |)er pound of the annual output of crude mica. v)n 
this basis wi* would suggest that an assessment at seven annas p(3r maund of 
crude mica, roughly e(|uivalead to one })ie per pound, would be a fair charge. 
This charge should bo made not on all the crude that comes out of the mine, for* 
much of it is waste which is of wry little value, but on crude mica removed 
from the pit bead to the factory. This may, of course, he sup})lemonbed by a 
sy)ecial royalty on wasp' mica removed from the pit head for sale, grinding or 
other use. Further, there should he j>rovisiori for a minimum royalty or dead 
rent. 


Mica Inspectors in Madras 

The assessment and realisation of the. royalty in Madras is entrusted to the^ 
(government Mica Staff consisting of. an Inspiictor, getting Us. 75 to lUO per 
month with a fixed travelling .iowance of Us. 27/8/- per inonbli, and three 
assistant inspectors. Jkisides this duty, they undertake verification work for 
the granting of leases and Jire responsible for seeing that the Indian Mines Act 
and the Uules and Uegidations tlieivunder are observed. The inspector is 
required to be a gmduatc'. in Geology, hut no mining experience or ttichnical 
knowledge of .mining is napiirt'd in the case of either the inspector or an assist- 
ant inspector. 

The system of the assessment of royalty is that, as soon as a miner has u 
certain quantity of mica ready for consignment from the mine, he informs the 
inspector, who deputes one of the assistant inspectors to verify and weigh the* 
mica and assess the royalty. When this is done the miner has to deposit the* 
rf)yalty before, he can remove his mica. Any delay in the assessment of the* 
royalty means a coiiaidei'uhle loss to the miner. Further power is placed in 
the hands of the staff by making it responsible for seeing that the minii^ laws 
and regulations are observed. The system is open to very serious objection,, 
as it place.s a comparatively low paid staff in a position of great power over an 
important industry. For obvious reasons there were no open oomplainta 
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Board, which, as We have suggested above, will also be concerned with research 
‘ and wHl perform the work of a (Central Mica Committee for looking after the 
interests of the industry generally. The Mica Warden and the Mica Wardens* 
Board will be r(‘sponsii)Io for 'local administration; they will perform work of 
the kind that the Mica Controller mid his stuff now perform hi Bihar, We think 
thnt the necessary funds for this should come from fees, fwes and penalties and 
the deficit, if any, should he made up, as at present, from Provincial Govern- 
ment funds. Labour Welfare and the Mica Minos Board will be partly Central 
and partly Provincial concerns and the balance necessary for these purposes 
should be shared by botli tlie (loverninents. The. other items will be principally 
a Central concern and ilic supplemeniary funds necessary for them should come 
from Central Government funds. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

We suiiiMiJirisci brlow the reconjiuendations contained in the foregohig- 
tdiapters: — 

1, Maintenance of Records of Abandoned Mines and Prospecting Pits 

(a) A record sliould he inaintained by the ln8])eetorate of Mica Mines of all 
abandoned mines and ^mjspeeting ])it’S c‘X(a‘eding 4(i feet in vertical de]>th. 

(h) Tile preparation o1 the re(*ord should he talani up at once by the Indian 
Mines ]-)epa.rtinent under tlu', liegulation making powers of the Central (lovern* 
inent under section 29 of tlu‘ Indian IMines Act, 192)h 

(Chapter IV, pages 16, 17 and 19.) 

2. Oompulsory Systematic Mining 

Mining free from restriction as to system shoiild he permitted along the 
vein to a distance of 120 feet from the mouth of tlic' mine, provided that the 
vertical depth does not (exceed t^O f(‘et. At the dis(a‘eti(»n of tlie Chief Inspector 
of Mica Mines it may he f)ermitted for another 50 feet along the vc'in. Beyond' 
these limits mining must he systematic. 

(Chapter IV, pages 17 to 18.), 


3. Technical Assistance to Miners 

Teclinicul assistance to the miners, luaiessary for the systematic develop- 
merit of mines, will be given by the Inspootornte of Mica Mines, which will 
consist of one Chief Inspector of Mica Mines on a salary of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
1,500 a month with his headquarters in Bihar, and six Inspectors of Mica Mines 
drawing Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 per tnonth, four of them stationed in Bihai* and 
two in Madras. They will be appointed by the ("entral (lovernment, but in 
the different areas wall work under the direction of the local Ward(ui’s Board. 
Compliance wa'tli the directions of the Inspectorate in mines which liave ])assed' 
the above limit wall be compulsory, and wdll be enforced by suspension or 
cancellation of the miner’s licence. Tliere wall be a provision for appeal 
against the directions of the Inspectorate. The Inspeel orate will also give 
help and advice in mines still wa'thin the limits of unsystematic working. 


(Chapter IV, pages 18 to 19. > 

4. Reporting of Mines 

(a) The report, under section 14 of the Indian Mines Act. of the opening 
of a mica mine should go to the Inspectorate of Mica, Mines instead of to the^ 
District Magistrate. 

(b) A second report should bt' submitted when the mine reaches h depth ot 
40 feet, 

(c) The excavation should be reported to the Chief Inspector of Mines when 
it becomes a. “mine”, in the sense that it has got past the stages of prospecting 
and exploring and has entered the stage of development, provided that a pit, 
the output of which has reached 100 inaunds of crude mica in one month, shall 
be regarded as a mine in this sense. The report will go through the Inspectorate 
of Mica Mines, which will have the final authority to decide w^hether a pit has^ 
become a mine in this sense or not. 

(d) Report-s under ]®etalliferous Mines Regulations 4 to 8 and 18 relating 
“ opening, abandonment, re-opening, etc., of the mine should go”' 


to the‘ 

Chief Inspector of Mines through the Inspectorate of Mica Mines, 
(Chapter TV, page 19 and Chapter V, pages 26, 
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5. Compulsory Employment of Qualified Mine Manager 

The employment of a technically qualified mine manager should he made 
com})ulsory, in the case of an underground mine, when the number ot labourers 
cTnf)loyed underground in a daj of twtaily-fonr hours is not less tlmri 140, and, 
in tlio case of an opcui-cast mine, wlieii the number of labourers einjdoyed in 
a (lay of 24 hours is not less than 200. 

(Chapter IV, page 19.) 

6. Stoping 

1. should be made e''i]n])idsory for aJi a|)proa(di to lx?, left to the d(je])Pst 
working ]x)int of tin* juine, provided that this shall not be i*e(juii*('d wlam slop- 
ing is done vsith lh(‘ pi'evious a.p])roval of tiie ('hief liis])eetor of M.i(*a jMincs' 

(Chapter IV, pagi s 19-20.) 

7. Exemption from the Indian Mines Act, 1923 

''Idle provisifuis of tlu‘ Indian Mines Act with the e\c(‘pti(ai of section 14. 
23B, 2W ami dd should apj.ly to all mica miiu*s and jirospccd ing pits. Mica 
'mine.s l(‘ss tlmn 20 feet in veid.ieal de])th should he ( Xempt from se(*tion 14. 
Exemption in rosjxxd of sections 2dJ.>, 2H and dd should be given to iniea mines 
employing not mor(.’ than 20 la.bour(‘rs in a day of 24 hours. 

(Chapter V, pages 25 and 26-28.) 

8. Annual Returns under the Metalliferous Mines Regulations 

(a) The provisions regarding returns contained in the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulations should apply to “mines”, in the sense defined in recommendation 
4 (c) above. 

(b) Special provision should be made in the form of the return for figures 
relating to production from mine dumps. 

(c) Figures relating to production from prospecting pits should not be 
included in these returns. 

(d) One copy of the returns should be sent io the Inspectorate of Mica Mines 
instead of to the District Magistrate as provided in the Regulations. 

(Chapter V, pages 28-29.) 

9. Mine Manager 

The Chief Inspector of Mica Mines should be vested in respect of mica 
mines with the powers, relative to mine managers, now vested in the Chief 
Inspector of Mines under Metalliferous Mines Regulation 21. 

(Chapter V, page 29.) 

10. Oomplicated Regulations 

It would he useful to examine the Metalliferous Mines Regulations as a whole 
and to modify the more complicated Regulations so as to make them applicable 
only after a mine has reached a suitable stage of development. 

(Chapter V, page 29.) 

11. Rules under the Indian EOnes Act 

The register of labourers prescribed under these Rules should not be required 
io be kept at mines employing not more than 20 labourers in a day of 24 hours. 
The powers given to the Provincial Government and the Chief Inspector of 
Mines under the other Rules should not be used so as to impose burdensome 
■duties upon small mine owners. 

(Chapter V, J^ages 29-80.) 

12. Reviaian of Regulations and Rules under the Indian Mines Act 

Afier the establishment of Mica Wardens in the different areas, the Rules 
■and Regulations may usefully be revised in consultation with them, the Inspec- 
torate of Mica Mines and the Indian Mines Department, with a view to simplify 
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them for the purposes of the mica mines and to avoid duplication of work 
between the Inspectorate of Mica Mines and the Indian Mines Department. 

(Ohapter V, i)age dO.) 

13. Proprietor's Oertiflcates 

A Proprielor wishing to conduct mining operations must take out a pro- 
prietor a certificate. This certificate should be subject to the same conditions 
and restrictions ns a miner’s licem-c. 

* • * (Gliapler VI, ]jages di lo :VA ;ind Cliapter XI1.1, page 84.) 

14. Miner's Licence 

(a)* The grant of a miner’s licence will be discretionary with the Mica 
t Warden s Board. Befusal of a miner's licence will be subject to an appeal to 
the Provincial Government. 

(h) Miner's licence will be subject to cancellation and to suspension for 
a period Miot exceeding one year The power of cancellation and suspension will 
be exercised by the Mica Warden s Board. Cancellation will be subject to an 
appeal to the Provincial Government. There will be iio ajipeal against suspen- 
sion. 

((/ha])ter VI, page oo and Cbaplta* XHl, pages 9>(\ to 87.) 

15. Desiderata for Mining Leases 

(a) The period for ‘which the mining lease is granted must not be Icsss than 
7J years, and the total of this period and the period for which the lessee is 
entitled, as of right, to a renewal of the lease must be not less than fifteen years. 
A miner’s licence should be refused in respect of a mining lease which does not 
comply with this condition. 

(b) The terms and conditions on whicli the lease is granted must be definite. 

(c) The right to a renewed lease must be a real right. 

(d) The terms on wJiich the lease will be renewed for a fresh period must be 
definite and ascertainable. 

(e) The lessee must be entitled to terminate the lease at any time with 
notice, preferably not more than six months. 

(f) The lessee should be given the right to work other minerals found in the 
pegmatite on the payment of an agreed royalty. This royalty should be a nomi- 
nal one until the use of these minerals is established. 

(Chapicr VI, pages 33 to 37.) 

16. Prospector's Permit 

This will cover prospecting operations. The permit will be granted for one 
year on the payment of a small fee and will be renewable for another year. The 
permit holder will be entitled to operate to the limits within which systematic 
mining is not compulsory, but otherwise will be governed by the same proviaions 
as a person operating under miner s licence. The work will stop when the 
working becomes a '‘mine”, in the sense defined in recommendation 4 (c) above. 
The prospector 8 permit will be granted by the Mica Warden. There will be no 
appeal from the refusal of a prospector s permit. 

(Chapter VI, pages 37 to 38.) 

17. Dealer's Licence 

(a) Dealer's licences will be granted automatically to certain persons, 
namely, persons holding dealer's licences under the Mica Control Order at the 
time when that Order lapses or when its place is taken by the new legislation, 
and persons carrying on business as dealers in Madras and Eajputana for such 
period prior to the commencement of the new legislation as the Provincial Gov- 
ernment may fix. 

fb) The grant of dealer's licences to new-comers will be discretionary with 
the Mica Warden's Board. Eefusal of a dealer's licence will be subject to an 
appeal to the Provincial Government. 

fChapter VII, page 39 and Chapter XTTT, page 86.) 
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18. Protected Zone 

The Mica Warden’s Board may demarcate Protected Zones, within which 
mica dealers will not be permitted to deal in, possess or transport, mica exceed- 
ing (irade No. 5.^, or mica capable of yielding blocjk mica exceeding Grade 
No. 0 .^. The Mi(ja Warden s i^oard may raise the above limit to Grade No. 5. 

{Chapter VII, pages 39 to 40.) 

19. Sale ol Bima Mica 

restriction fnrl^iddinu ifie s{ile of b/ma mica of Grade No. 5 and above 
should continue. 

(Chapter VII, page 40.) 

20. Sale of Crude Mica 

The sale of crude mica should be restricted to particular centres selected by 
the Mica Warden s Board outside the Protected Zones. These centres should 
be located near the marketing centres. 

(Chapter VII, page 40.) 

21. Endorsement ol Agents on Licences and Proprietor’s Certificates 

Ordinarily, the Mica Warden will endorse the name of any agent who is 
proposed. In eases of doubt, lie will place the matter before the Mica Warden’s 
Board which will deal with the rnattfir as it thinks fit, 

(Chapter VII, pages 40-41.) 

22. Use of Gk>downs 

Ordinarily, the Mica Warden will permit the use of any godown which is noti- 
fied, In cases of doubt, he will place tlie matter before ihe Mica Warden’s 
Board wdnch will deal with the matt('r as it thinks fit. 

(Chapter VII, page 41.) 

23. Keeping of Accounts and Transport Passes 

Accounts shall be kept by all certiiicaie holders, licensees and permit holders, 
and mica must be accompanied by transport passes, except when it is expressly 
(’xcjnptcd. (’rirninal lia.biiity for lailmv U> kccji regular accounts will be incurred 
onl} if the defects in the accounts, in the opinion of the Court, justify an infer- 
ence of dishonesty or deliberate falsification of accounts. 

(Chapter VII, page 42.) 

24. Responsibility of Employees of Licensees, Certificate Solders, etc. 

The licensees, registered proprietors etc., should be protected against punish- 
ment; for bad or dishonest account-keeping on the part of th^r. employees by 
making the employees responsible on the lines, either of section 16 (2) of the 
Indian Mines Act, or section 71 of the Factories Act, 1934 (Act XXV of 1984). 

(Chapter VII, page 42.) 

26. Special Police Force 

The special Police Force maintained for dealing with mica crime should be 
increased in consultation with the authorities administering the mica legislation. 

If it is not possible to place this Police Force under the control of the Mica 
Warden, he should at least be effectively associated with its control. 

(Chapter VII, page 43.) 

26. Oradlug of Mica 

The Bihar system of grading mica should be adopted throughout India. 
The nomenclature of this system may be simplified by substituting 0, 00, 000 or 0, 

0® 0?. and so on, for the terms Special Ex Special, Ex. Ex. Special, and so on. 

(Oh^ter VIIT, page 44.) 
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27. Standards of Quality 

A defiiute attempt shouiJ be made to pre^seril^e standards of quality for Indian 
miea. Such standards will necessarily be based upon the visual tests at present 
being followed, but the dc'sirability and the possibility of standardisation in 
accordance with ol)jeclive teste cu}>al>le of exact infasureincnt must not Ive lost 
Bight of. 

(0'ha|)ter Vili, page 4h.) 

28. Micanite 

(a) The incrcaso'd niamitaeture of iiiicanile in India is dependent maiuly on 
» its increastiJ use within the country. 

(b) Attempts siiould Ixj made to renc'Ve the deiccts eimnu-rated by the 
Committee. 

(c) Jf th(^ ])rodiJct is jiiiprovt.;d, a p)roleiaiv«' taiii'f may he imposed to 
fiuamrage tlio consumption in India of Indian made micanite. 

^(1) T'her(* siionhl Lx^ propaivajuia. among rdeelrical (.‘lejiiKan-s in oi'dcr to in-" 
crerrsc their ('■ )-(.)f)erat imi with mainif;u-tnrers of Jni<'aniie :n lixlia. 

(Ciuipii‘r l\, page's cl l.u n)'.,) 

29. Ground Mica 

1’here is great s'.ope iiJ India i\>r the itic]‘oase<l use of ground miea, and thcir© 
is a !}ig ]jiarlo'(- loi* it alu’oad. An atlem])t should l>e made to (establish the 
industry in the .mitrv, 

(Ciiapler IX. 

30. Waste Mica 

Tla'ro is seop,' gj)- i,]u. iiunvascd use of waste mica in India; for exampie, as 
lagging aia’i as an in.-iiialor of heat, liesearcli is ne('i;ssa.rY i,»> ascertain hnown 
uses, and to discovi^r mvw uses, tmd slionld Ijo snppicmemt.Hl l»v [a'opaganda to 
S|.)read tlie kiiow h'dge tlms juapiiK'd. 

((•haptei* IX, pages oS-oiL) 

31. Scheme for Marketing Mica 

The Committee recommends the const itutio]i ol a Micax Alai’keting Control 
Board for the whole of: India, consisting mainly of trade nieinlaers, to control the 
export trade in mica. This lioard will fix standards and juinimurn prices. 
Export of mica will hcj eonlined lo registered exporters, and may be either against 
100 per cent, letter of (^redit or on consignment to tlie exporter himself for sale 
by his olhcc abroad. ,])iI’feroiices between the exporter in India and the pur- 
chaser abroad shall be reported to llie Board and niay be settled only with the 
coiisc'ut of the Boerd. Diseiplinary a(d-ioii will he taken by snsptnision or eaneol- 
iation of registration, and /or by forfeiture, of tlie wiiole or a portion of a 5 jyet 
rent. S('curity denosii to he made on tlie invoice val.ne. of all (exports, Tb© 
Board will also lie empowered to forbid dealings by registered exporters with, a 
foreign purchaser who does anything to defeat, the Scdieme. Dealings, outside 
the rcBtrictions regarding standards and minimum prices, in sjiecial mica and in 
mica classified according to special systems of classification wall 1)0 pern'dtted 
subject to certain conditions. 

('Chapter X, jiages 07-09 and A])pendix VTT, pages 184-187.) 

32. Mica Mining Classes 

Mica Mining classes, staffed by the Inspectorate of Miea Minos, should be 
established at Koclarma for training the mine managers required under recom- 
mendation No. 5 above. The pupils must be either matriculates, not less than 
19 years of age and physically fit, or literate persons who have worked as mine 
manager, assistant mine manager or shift-boss for at least five years in a mica 
mine and are recommended by their employers for admission to the classes. The 
theoretical classes will last for six months, and will bo followed by practical 
work as shift-boss or assistant manager or manager in a mica mine for two years 
in the case of matriculate students and one year in the case of literate etudenti 
with previous mining experience. In addition, malriaiJateii admitted to the 
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clao.ses liiiist undergo u practical Iraiuiiig for six luontlis Jii^ a mica lume under an 
approved manager before being admitted to the iheoretical classes. If found 
necessary, separate mica mining (dasses may be established in the Madras area. 

(Chapter Xl, pages 71-73.) 

53. Wages 

(a) An attcinjjfc should bo made to inerea.se the wages of labour in the in- 
dustry both on tiie mining and on the faclury side. On the mining side, the 
ijirrt'a^e should la* rojjrici-.lval wn'i tiio Icugih aiid ('<u.itiimity of the service 
rendered. On the factory side, some eomiection should be established between 
the pay obtained by an individual worker for a parlic ulnr period and the quality 
of the work turned out by him during that tiiucj. 

(b) In iixing inininnun prices uTHl(‘r the Markeiing Control Scheme due 
weight should l)e given to the ruH'd for paying ad<.‘(|rjat(‘ wages to the labour, 

(ChapttT XII, page 74.) 

54. Housing Accommodation 

On th(! mining side, there is need for tluj provision of suitable housing in 
eenn'M! eonibined wilii go .d cotimumii^il ions and mi‘:ms ot 1,.»*anspoil. to 

and Irtan tin- iniiM's. 'khis siioidd i-oiiu- out of tlu* g(*n(‘ial weifai'c fund, and 
j>e]'sons wdio an* in a [)ositi«>n io iindersiand tlir nei'cls of ihe labouring edasses ‘ 
sluMild Im' assoidaled with the de-'iening, locating and consirnctiori of the*, houses. 

(Chapter XTl, page 75.) 

Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 ( XIX of 1941) 

The ik*t should be strictly enforced and the services of the Inspectorate of 
Mica ^fmes should l)e utilised for this purpose*. 

((■liMpter XU. pagi* 75. f 

S6. Employment of Ohildren and Adolescents 

(a) On the mines side, the liours of labour for adolescents, that is to say, 
persons, not less than 15 but less than 17 years of age, should be limited to eight 
hours in one day and their employment should be restricted to the less strenuous 
forms of labour. 

(b) On the factory side, the Emi>loyinent of (.diildreu Act, 193B (XXVI of 
1938), prohibiting the employment in a mica factory of a person who has not 
completed his twelfth year, should be enforced as c^arly as is practicable. Occu- 
pation for the children released by the enforcement of this Act should be made 
by the establishment of central schools, maintainc.d by Government or from s 
general welfare fund, where the ehildren will be instructed and looked after 
during the factory hours. The hours of nnsiriiKition should be at least three to 
four, and some time should be given to w'ork of the sort now done hy children 
in the factories. The children attending the schools should be given one light 
meal during the day, 

((^liapter XII, pagers 77-78.) 

37. Regulation of the Mica Factories 

The rniea factories should be regulated by a special Act on the lines of the 
(I'Mii'id Ibovincc.s Unregulated Factories Act, 1937 (C. P. Act XXI of 1937), 
primariU applieahlt* to faetoncs employing fifty 'workers in one day. Working 
l)oins sliould be kepi id 54 in tin* nock, and tin* scale of penalties should be 
Ps, 50() as in the Faciorics Acf. 1934 (XXV of 1934). The employment of child- 
ren not loss than 12 and loss tlian 16 years of age sliould be made subject to a 
certiRcate of fitness, and their hours of work limited to five hours per day, 
except in the ease of ohildren not less than 15 and less than 16 years of age 
certified as fit to work as adults. Hours of employment for adult men and 
women should be not more than nine hours a day. The Provincial Government 
should he empowered to apply the Act to a factory employing not less than 
twenty workers per day; and in exercise of this power the provisions of the Acl 
regarding the keeping of registers of workers and the submission of returns shoul# 
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be applied to mica factories eniplo^^ing less than tifty but not less than twenty 
labourers in one day. The Act should include a provision corresponding to sec- 
tion 30 of the Factories Act, 1934, requiring notice to be given to the authorities 
of certaiji accidents. 

((jliaptc'.i XI I, ])ages 7H*7U.) 

38. The Workmen s Compensation Act, 1928 (VIII of 1923) 

This Act should be made a])piical>je to all mica mines and factories. 

(Chapter Xll, ptigt* 79.; 

39. The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 {IV of 1936) 

Tills Act should be apf)lied le) all mica mines ami factoi'ies employing not less 
than t\^■enly labourers iii u day. 

((.'Iiapler XII. page 79.) 

40. Silicosis 

(a) An eiiquhy sliould la- made iiv properly jpialihed ollii'crs into the exist- 
ence oC silicosis in the mica industry, both in th(‘ luincs and in the factories. 

(b) Dry jiower drilling should b(‘. forbidden in tlie mica mines. 

(c) IXa ry person ladore. lie is employed as a drillei' for power drilling in tlie 
mica mines .must fx' incilically examined ajid deciari'd to be ht for this cniploy- 
nuuit. 4'his may be. (‘ufonaxl Ipv means of a system of medicail certificates 
renewa}.)Je uithin a ei'ilaiii period, or by a touring medical staff e(pii[»ped willi 
a travelling X-lhiv r)nt.tit, w luidi will (’xinnine labourers songlit to be (mipioV(>«l 
as drillers. 

’Cliapier X ri . jkih^s 79-Si2. . 

41. Height of Drives 

A i.ninirnum la iglit of 41 feet may be i)rescri])(.‘d fo,- drives in mica mines. 

( Chapter Xll, page S‘J.) 

42. Drunkenness 

Licensed liquor and toddy shops should he k(‘pt outsiile tlie mica mining 
areas. In the factory areas the lo(*al Alica Wardim should lie (‘onsnlted bv the 
Excise authoritios in the location of sucli shops. 

(('Iha])ler Xll, page ^ 2 .) 

43. Gambling 

Attention is drawn to the evil caused hy tlie gairihling facilities affonled by 
carnivals visiting the factory areas. 

(Chaf)ter Xll. page M2.) 


44. Scale of Pees for Proprietor's Certificates, Miner s and Dealer’s Licences, 

and Prospector’s Permits 



Bihar 

Madras Mini l>’aj|>iitaTiH 


Initial 

Annual 

Initial 

Aiiuual 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R-«. 

K.m. 

l^ro^)ector’8 certificate or 
miner's licence. 

2f.O 

100 

50 

25 

Dealer's licence 



.10 

25 

; . 100 

r>o 



Pfeepeetox's permit 

2 r> 

25 

(renewal) 

10 

10 



(renewal) 

• 






(Chapter XIII, pages 84 to 85.) 
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45 . Mica Wardens and Mica Warden's Boards 

The ndmiiii^irtiikm of ihfi new mica Icglmlntian should he placed in the 
hiiiidH of Mien WimiouR nnd Mien Warden's Boards, There will be separate 
Wardens and Wnrdc'ii’s Bonrds for the Madras; and Bihar areas. . The Boards 
will consist of rc]>res(n)iaf:ives of licensed miners and registered proprietors, 
dt'aiers, mi('a labour and tlie Provineial Government. Ex-flfficio mend^ers 
will Ih‘ the Gbief or ihe Senior Inspector of Mica Minos, the Senior Oeologist in 
ihe belt, and ibe Mica. Ward('n. The last will bo ihe Ex-Offino Chairman of 
the lb>ard. For A jnit'r-Merwara, there will b{‘. (ady a Mica Wardem assisted by 
an advisory conimitteo ro])r(*senting licamsed miners and regislert'd proprietors, 
and labour, and ap].<)inted i)y tlu' Jb-oviindal Governrnenl. If tlu' Tiaj})utana 
States are willing to eonu' into tlu' seluane. a J>oard may be (^oustitidf'd on 
tibo lines of the lb>ards fnr Fibar and Madras. 

Th(‘ Jioards will cNa^nase tin* power of granting lieenees and prujjrietor’s 
('crtiiieai es a,nd of suspending ar>d canctdlitig llnrsc' lieenees and ('ta'tiheates. 
The .lns])ta‘lorate of Mica Mine's, operating in the belt, will woi'k under its 
genera.! eojitrol and snbjea't to ifs ('rii-icisin. ll will be I'lnjxnvei’ed to demarcate 
the Ih’oteet.ed Zone and to e.\tend (be limit of poss(‘Ssion of iniea therein to 
Grade Nf). a, if r)e(M'ssary. \\> will have tin' ])Owia‘ to fix tlie stdlijig centres for 
crude- mica, i)n a refe.rtvncr by ibe Miea Wanb'u, it may prohibit the nsf^ of a 
partieiilar godown. or refuse to allow the (‘iidorst'nnmt of a ])artieular ag<‘nl- on 
a licence or propriet.or’s (Certificate'. Tt will also bava.' the powt'r to raise from 
No. fr) No. a the grad(/ of mica which splitting contractors and borne splitters 
may ca,rrv without a ])ass. A|)]>eal.s against the Board will lie fo tlie Provincial 
Government. Tlu' A]i(*a Warden’s Board will be the governing body for the 
Mica Mining riass('s. 

The Mica War<len wall exercise the riglif of granting or refusing j.rospecting 
permits. TT(^ wall be entitled to inspect slocks and accounts of iniea })nth at 
factori(‘s and at mines. “Tie will exercise the. powers of an Ins])ector of Afinos 
tinder the Fndian Alines Act, 192o. TTe wall be entitled to inspect factories and, 
in the event of the application to mica factories of the Factories Act, 10, *14. or 
of a special Act on the lines of tlie Central Provinces Unregulated INudorics Aet? 
1937, lie will he an Inspector for the purposes of that A(d. lie wdll he the 
general administrative ofHcer of the Board and will have the power to initiate 
or sanction ])rosccution for offences against the mica hnv, and to direct 'with- 
drawal of a. prosecution initiated or sanctioned by him. Pie will also be given 
a limited power of imposing fines, recoverable ns criminal fines for contraven- 
tions of the mica Jaw. Besides this, the Board may delegate to him some or 
all of its own powers to be exercised by him in accordance with general instruc- 
tions laid down by the Board. 

(Chapter XTIT, pages 85 to 87.) 

46. Cancellatian of licences and Proprietor’s Certificates 

The liability for cancellation should be confined to a repeated conviction for 
nn offence connected with mica on facts raising an implication of moral 
turpitude; jirovided that a conviction, against which an appeal does not lie, 
will not he taken into account for this purpose. Further, if a licensee or 
registered ])roprietor, whose licence or certificate has been suspended on two 
previous occasions, (‘.ornmits an act for which his licence or certificate is liable 
to suspension, the Mica Warden's Board should he empowered to cancel the 
licence or certificate. 

(Chapter XIIT, pages 86 to 87.) 

47. Ck)liection of StstisUcs Relating to Idea 

(a) Returns, in the form given in Appendix IX, relating to all descriptions 
of mica from the stage of recovery at the mines and mine dumps to sale and 
export, and in the f<vm •riven in Appendix X, relating to employment of laour 
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h) inii'.ti iniiK^s ami fiu'tories, .slionki lx* subinitled at- half-yearly inkrvals to the 
Dk’eetorj (jleologic.al Survey of hidia. Keeossarv help for l]n‘ f>ref>araiioM of 
these returns should h(‘- given to tlu'. miners hv the liispeet- as ef IVliea Mine's, 
and to tlio l‘a(itory owners hy the ]\[ica Warden. 'Ulu' Ihrecdor, (h'oiogieal 
Survey of India, shou'e^ he authorised lo verify llu' indi\i'lnai retun^s. wla.ni 
noc'cssary, through Ijis own nOierrs or tlirongli llu' loeaj Mica \Vai\iens nv tho 
In,sp(‘etoralo of Mica. IMines. 

(!;;) Kigni'cs relating; to I lie e\p«)rt and import from Indio of gVicnid micot 
and o! Miit'anifc' slionhl !<(■ eolh(*ted hg l])e ageiiev v^■ll!eh now cmIIi'cIs parSie.n- 
lars of exiiOrts and iinpoi'ts for the olVaoal Irad*' retnriw, 

(Chaidor IX, pagi' 5:3 and Chapha- XIH. pages Sh io U(i.) 

48. Crijnmal Penalties and Procedure 

(jvi Ikaialties for ('<\n1 ra venlioiis of rhi' tu‘\\ mice. i“i.nsiaii"n n:a> hv un the 
S(‘ale. <,if ihoS(' ])ro\ided in tiu* Ihdiar ami Orissa Mica Act. IhvO. Of tju- ]ic\v 
offences, tlie ]'MjSs<'S.sion o'* m';c:i of erath's !xr'j<‘V (li.-ni the iM'rniiilcfl grades, 
within the Protected Zone, tht‘ sah'. of hima mica, and <hc sale of t'rii(h> inica 
outside the [»ert nit ted (‘cnfrcs, ^•lleuld he punishable with a maximum. imp.ri.son- 
rneu.t of one year, with er withnul fmew 

fh) OlTtuii'es ag;;’;;;sl the ih'w mica legisi:)! ion shotild he tri;ihle cxciusivelv hy 
a first, edass magistrate, if this is c(aisidered Impract.ii'aMe, all erfer.ces acniust 
the mica law funiisliahle. with imprisotnnent and cfaij rav eui ioiw of liu' miea. 
hnv hy failing to !s».M*p corrc'cl acf'ounts should he niad(‘ triahli' l)\’ a fir.st (dass 
mngi.sti'ate. 

(( '1 1 a f ) t e r X 1 11 , pa go 00 . )■ 

49. Nature of Legislation Giving Effect to the Committee's Kecommendations 

As far as jiossihlc the h'gislati(.in should he eiia(dc«] hy the Pejitral iji-gisla- 
tun*. 

(Ciiaphcr XI 11. page 00.) 

60. Mica Splittings 

In o]'<li'r not,, to ciid:i)ig(‘r India’s pre-('niiiien(-.c as a pi'oduc.er of miea split- 
tings, the ]H‘ice of mi(‘a s|>lifiings should not he forc(‘<] so higii that it will [)ay 
a country wdiicli has (dicaj) labour to im|)ort miea for splitting amt rc.-c'Xport. 

^ (Chai)ter XiV, page' 94.) 

51. Medical Facilities, Public Health, Communications, Education and Labour 
welfare 

(a) Tf possible, mii*a intert'sis in Madras tmd A jmer-AIerwa?‘a sluaiid he given 
some re|)resentati' )]] oii the Jjocal liodics responsil)le lor naalic'al facilities, 
public lioalth, coinnmnicalions and education. 

(b) In Pillar tliese duties may l>e entrusted to a Mica Alines JJoard e.or.sti- 
tuted on tlic rn^dd of the limard for tlie coal mining an as under the TTa/arihagli 
Mines Board Act, 19d() (Bihar Act ,TII. of PIoO). It should consist of the Alicti 
Warden, tlu' Chief Insjiecdor of Afica, Alines, the senior ( loologisi , threr* n'.presen- 
tativ(i.s of miners and regishaed propi'icdors, Ihna* representatives of mining 
labour, one District Board member and tlie Assistant Dii’ector of Publics Health, 
(diota Xag})ur. The Alien AVarden should he the F,x-Offirio (.'’hairrnan of the 
Board. 

(c) Medical facilities should he im])roved. hi |>articiilar, 

(i) Am irnin’ovenumt in t.lMW|)nhlie hospitals at Kodarrna and fpridh in the* 

matter of equipment and funds is urgently called for; 

(ii) facilities for X-Bay and bacteriological examination should be provided 

in at least one of these hospitals; . 

fill) now dispensaries should ho ])rovid.e(l at Kulichedu and in the Shaw' 
mine area in the Madras belt* and 
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(iv) rijotor ambulances should be located at Kodarrna, Giridih, Gudur and 
Ajmer for bringing patients from the mica mines to the hospitals for treatment. 

(d) Welfare funds, raised by a levy upon exports- of mica, should be adminis- 
tered in the Bihar area by the Mica Mines Board and in the Madras and Ajmer- 
Merwara areas by iho Mien Warden with the help of his committee acting as an 
advisory committee , 

(Chapter XIV, pages 100 to 101.) 

52. Central Mica Committee 

The Mica Mark(^l.iiig (kmirol Board will acd as a Central Mica (’oiumittee 
to wai.ch tlu- ijiterest : of the Mica industry.’ 

(Chapter XIV, ]>age 101.) 

53. Research 

The. Mi(‘.a. Market ing Tontroi Board, a\ ith the addition of the Director, 
J^cicntiti(‘ and Industrial Research, and the Director, Geological Surve^y of 
India, jmd of siadi oj]K>r eo-ojded inemher.s as may be eoii-sidered ficcessary, 
will be responsible foi* the eondiu-ting of research. For this ])urpose the Board 
will Inive a te(d)nieally ({ualihed Fbairman and a tcehnically (jualitied Secretary, 
it wdll nvrayige nn| nuncly lor original investigation for luwv uses for mica and 
its by f)rodn('ts and ikmv inetliods of dealing witli mica and preparing it for the 
market, but. also for th(' as('.('rtaimn(ait of rc.snl(..s already achieved in olher 
countries, and the ])nh]iea( ion of (h(\se results and the ' re.sults of original 
ros('arc]i to a.ss(^(*iations and individuals in India likely to mak<' use of^ the 
infonnaiion. 

((■!>in|ilrr VI, liapc 37. Cluipler TX, pages 52 to 53. 57 and 58 to 59, 

rhM|it,T X. Ijo and Cliapter XIV, pnga T01.) 

54. Electric Power 

flio (loniniittec draws altciiiioti to (lie immense benefit which the mica 
industry would g<d from the sipiply of eleclrie power for running tlx' mines. 

(Chapter XTV, jtage 102.) 

55. Manufactured Mica 

ft is desiraiyi tliaf nogotiation.s .should he taken up with tlie. Government 
of the United States to induce them to bring tiie tariff on imports of manufac- 
tured and ]»:irtly nuumfiietured rni^a into line with that on other imports of 
mica. 

(Gliapter XIV, pages 102 to 103.) 

66. Royalty on Mica Mining Leases in Government Land in Madras 

in ])]ace of the present system, the Committee would recommend an assess- 
ment at seven annas pi'r rnannd of crude mica removed from the pit head to 
the factoiy, snhji'ct to a miiiimum royalty or dead rent, and supplemented by 
a special royalty on waste mica removed from the pit head for sale grinding or 
otlier use. > » & . 


(Chapter XrV, page 103.) 

57. Government Mica Staff in Madras 

establishment of an Inspectorate of Mica Mines, the Government 
Mica Staff Rhonld (confine ilpiolf to the assessment and realisation of royalty and 
It ^ iTiterest of the Government as the owner of the mineral 

rights. The basis for the assessment of royalty should be the accounts kept bv 
rJI owners, \gueh should be open to check by properly ai^horised Govern- 
ment officers at iill reasonable times. The prohibition againsrthe removal of 
mica froin the mine before its weighment by the Government Mica Staff and 
the deposit of the royalty assessed thereon should be removed. 

(Chapter XTV, page 106.) 
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58. Finance 

The expenditure arising out of our re^eoii^rneiidatioiis s'aould be hnaneed Ij 
an export levy of 6 per cent, on all exports of mica, supplenieutcd by fee.r», 
fines ant! penaitit's, and ('nntvilaitinns f7*niTi Coutr^:l and ProviiKnal (loverjiirient 
funds, binaiute tor main items of eNpenditure be Ta‘o\'id'xl as follows: — 

(i) lor the Mica Wardens and the M.IvaX W'ar(ien‘f> Jksirds. from fees, tines 
and penalties, supplemented hv contnt>utions 'ro!u the Pfovineial (lovcriuneiit. 

(ii) lor the Insj)tad:orat(‘ of Mica Mint^s and tbt* Miea ^Ilnine eiasses, froia 

It' )'(:/■ ee/.d. ('\]u-jrt !(‘vy, snppt.Mia'nt ed l.)y ('onirilnn.i'ais from Ceriind 

Governmmit. 

(iii) lor labour welfare and tho iVtlea Mines l>(>artl in Ldiiar. from 2}, per 
cent, export lovy, supplturamted by contribiitio?'>s from tlie I.Vovincial and 
Central, (.ic:.\'e.*urnenls ;iu.t \^\ Id -at! ’ ft ss, and 

(iv) lor the i\Iit'.a Mar[:eti)ig (.'omroj Board and Id'seareb. from two per 
cent, export levy, suf)plem(‘nie(i Iw (‘ontriinition^ frr.m ilu' d'entra! Govern- 
ment. 

o/ijayd.or XIV. nage^ loT to 108.) 

59. Some Suggestions lor the New Mica Legislation, Based upon the Mica 

Control Order 

(a.) l.n Pne new miea. iei.:Gi;i i j. ,>) ilita-r nm>(. .'l•r;.aiu oi'i e, i.-fiuie; nf ^ geui ral 
nature apj’iliealil';, to the wlioh' n\ B>riii‘-h fiulia. 

(h) (vovtain new or moriitied 'h'iniii miw art.' . uamri ' '‘\\a,->if tinea'h 

“ujaoufaeiain'.d ini(‘.af’, “luiea ilum})'', “sjditler*’, “^utit.tmg e« iv*, raid"!’’ \ 

(o) The limit of [)r>s8essiO]i without a piis.s i-y a, sj.litting e.-ai! raeO,** or Inane 
Sphttoi slmiiid l»e Grade .No. at, willi power r » llie .Mitai. W'ardrfi's Hoard t) 
raise' it to Gi’adc No. 5. 

(d) Some. |)rf)vision is lua'es-s.a’o. lo dv' lina.' to a prepi-i.*) i a' o’* pr 'Sfxad-r, 
whose end ii icat e or permit iris (a,l^ed Jt< he fore'- i.r !m:- i, ■■ n aaiieelled, to 
dispose of his mien. 

(e) In ."eldition h> .liee})-* t'S and regi.-a < )’e'] pro]»rif’0 (I'v, :i,,coiiiii,>; . Iradd la; 
kept hy tlu’ liolders of pro.s['e('T.r>r’ permit;;. PmTher, (he a ('oerii-; sliuidfl 
include jaart icaaifirs of manufactured mica. 

(f) T.lir‘. (exemption in the [O’ovi'^’.o to idau^e loiU o' th" Alii'a, Honuo] Order 
perinilting tlie. trans^p/on. o*' »men witlionf a pa.sr> sliould he eonihi".! ro mic-a. not 
above- Grade; No. .Bp witli povo-r to th('i Mica AVard(.:H's Boru’d ro raise iIk' limit 
to (dra.{l(' No. d, ft slionld apply to ndi-.a canhal for lioine .adit ting. Vv'ith. a 
limit of (juantit'V, sa-v ;en '-^eere per person. Hie t'Xe]itptio!i i.s 

in th(? cast* of snliltiug contractors transporting miea h-OTTi du- ,.r. town td a 

licensee, or 7’egistered jua^pihdor. 

(g) A common mt'thod slainld he prt.cyided for d sposing of mic.a seized by 
the public authorities in the circum.-’rarc'es d('Scri}H*d in <dausts Ih ama 17 of 
the Alien, Control Order, 

(b) Tlie power to mako rules under tlie- ne.\s- ietjisla.tion sluM.dd In* vestotl in 
the Prov’ineia] (rovernment. Such ruh's should be ni.ade aftrr previom. yuihli- 
cation. 

(Appendix XT, pages lo2 to 15B.) 

80. Central of .Marketing and Disposal of Accumulated Stocks in Interim Period 
between Cessation of Operations by Joint Mica Mission and Implementing 
of Committee’s Eecommendations * 

(a) The standards established hy the Joint Miea Mission should be rnain- 
^tained, and the Miea Inspectorate should remain in existence for inspra^iing 

• This recommendation was submitted to the Government of India on tho 25th July^ 
1945, in an Advance Report called for by the Government. 
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exjiorts of mica and enforcing the said standard. Aparl from this restriction, 
the trade should bo free and prices uncontrolled. The Mica Controller in Bihar 
and the Director of Tndnsfries in Madras should, where necessaiy, be the 
channel through winch ex'portors in India and importerB abroad can get into 
touch with eacli olher. The ox])enditure should be met by an export levy on 
mica. 

(h) For tlui disposal (vf stocks of mica accumulated by the o])erations of l.Uo 
Joint Mica Mission, a Standing Committee should be foniiccl, consisting of 
three memliers from tlie trade in .’India and three members re|)resont;ing the 
Governments of India, the United Kingdom and the Unitc^d States of America 
respectively. This Standing Committee will review' the position every six 
months and give direeticais regarding ilu* disposal of stocks. 

(Appendix XIT, pages 154 to 155.) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CONCLUSION 

in conclusion we would like to place upon recoixl our gratitude^ to the 
numerous firms, associations and individuals, who liavc helped in the enquiry. 
Our terms of reference were wide, and we came to the task with no previous 

knowledge of the subject. What little we have' achieved, tViereiore, lias lu'cn 

possible only because of ilu*, readiness with wliich our requests for information 
have been met by most of those whom we liave approached. Wlnu-e so many 

have helped it is difficult to name all, but we fcu'l that it. w'ould l)(' wrong not to 

mention some wliose , assistance lias ))een oulsi;anding. Onr Assessors Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Kajgaria gave us ungrudgingly ol' tlicir lime and experience in' 
our tours in the thr('(' mica fields and in the discussions tliat followed. In 
addition, tla* foruK'V oblniiH'd )i»i' u- IVojh abroM-i in lonii.-ilion whioh wo 

could not have got in India, and the hitter's advic'c, suggestions and criticism 
were found most useful in tlic final discussions. In the midst of his multifarious 
duties as Hirectfa* of the (leo]e>gic!d Surve.y of Indie, our tc'chnieal adviser Dr, 
Dunn, besides {l(q.)osing*: as a wii.nosLs, took an exfi’cmt'ly hefjtfnl jiart in the 
final discnissions and assisted wiih his advice throughout the drafting of our 
Rcjiort. We Avouhl also acknowledge with thanks the considerable assistance 
which we have, i:a'*,jved from tie- Tfepresentative of the Dibat' (Jovernmont, 
Eai Saliib V. H. Prasad and from th • Ideprc'scMii alive, of Mlea, liabomo Mr. 
Bhattacharya. Finally, wo would ('Xju-ess our grafi'fnlness for tbe very kind, 
hospitality whicli we recf'lved wherever we went, in iho. nnea fields. 

1). .Ih IM^lirpKN, Chalrvum. 

(.UlfrSH ATI AN LAL, Member. 

M. :\fo. ISM ATT., Member, 

U 11. Plb\SA]>. I^errctnvjl. 

Patna : 

The 11th December^ 1945. 
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APPENDIX I 

DEPARTMENT OF LADOUR 
RESOLUTION 

Delhi f the 2Zrd Ortober 1944 

MD-65.—-ln their Resolution No. MD-55, dated the .15th May 1944, the Government 
of India announced their intention of appointinpf a Mica Enquiry Committee to enquire into 
the immediate as \vf41 as the long4erm problems the mica mining industry. They have 
now decided to constitiito the Comrailtce as follows 

n/i airman 

The ITon ble Mr. Justice, D. K. Rculxm, I. (IS., of tlie Patna High Court. 

Memdters 

Lala Guru ShnrnT) Lall, Cava {Kilja?''i. 

M. .Md. IsM.ail Sahib, .Madras. 

Srrrt in rtf 

Rai Pahadur Itai llaadatta Prasad 

The Committee will lie as.sistcd in their investigation liy the following assessors and 
technical advisers wlio wil! not be rcipiir.'d to sign the rcfiort but will have ihe right to submit 
their views to tlio CoiuTnillce uiid to lie ju'csent al. all rliscus.sions : — 

Rat Haheb Piadhan Suryavaiii J-*rashad. Inspector of IMirn .\ceounts, Kodarma (represen- 
tative of Hihar GovernmeiHi ; 

^ Mr, .E. Watson. DoTnciiaikih and Mr. r'|»nr (iin.dt Majgaria. Ciridih (representatives of 
Bihar Mica Miners and Pealer.s) ; 

Mr, S. Krishnasvvarni, T.C.S'. /rep»<.*(ulnti'.c of CoviTrunent of Madras); 

Mr. D. Narayana Jleddi. C.iudui' (I'epieseiilativc of Madras Mica trade) ; 

Mr. Ram Kumar Agrawala. Rliilwara (reprcsiuitnlivo oF the Rajput ana Mica trade); and 

Mr. (.)liapa] Bhiitiju'harva. Giriddi {rtrpn'senl.dive of Mi<’a labour). 

Technical Advht'.rr : — 

Director, Geologicui Survey of .India; and 

Director. Scientific and Iiidu.slrial Ihiseandj, or in ]ii.K ubscuce, another representative of 
the Di reef, orate of Scirutirtr and Tndii.strial Research. 

The Ooruniittee will enquire into ;inil rcqiort on al] problems relating to tlie mica industry 
ftud its presofit and future development ineludiug the following : — 

(i) Inimodiate prubleiii.s relating to tlic Mica- Ointrol Older, .1940 (both in regard to war 
production and long term policy) and the review of any ord(*rs that may have been passed 
by Govcrnmouit in connection with that Order; 

(ii) The present system of markfLing — both inland ami abroad; . 

(iii) Standardisation of quality ; 

(iv) The extent to which alternative sourco.s of supply may have jeopardised or are likely 
to jeopardise the po.Nitiou of this counrrv as the principal .supplier of muscovite mica; 

(v) llie extent to whii'h other materials that may be used as substitutes for mica, may 
have displaced or are likely to displace mica from its uses in the industry; 

,(vi) Increased utilisation of mica in this country for the manufacture of finished goods; 

(vii) Methods of (h vidopment with special reference to the following ; — 

(a) Rc.soarch. 

(b) Conservation, 

(c) Methods of min in V. 

(d) Methods of processing, ■ 

(e) Methods of marketing, 

,(f) Methods of meeting competition. 

(viii) The desirability of setting up a suitable machinery whether by the appointment of 
m Central Mica Committee or otherwise to watch the interesits of the mica trade and industry; 
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(ix) Any other matter of importance as may he brought to the notice of the Committee* 

llie Committee will have its headquarters at Patna, but will tour in such mica mining 
areas as may be considered necessary and lake evidence on the spot. 'The rnminitfee yrill 
assemble early in November and report to the. Government of India at the earliest possihla 
date. 

Ohdeb. — Ordered • that this Resolution he eommimicated to all- provincial Governinenta 
and Chief Commissioners, the several Departments of the Governmenf of India [including 
Pinancial Adviser, War and Supply and Socrefary to the Gox'crnor General /Public), tli« 
Political Department, the Private and Milifarr Sci'rofarics to If Is 'Kxcc^'oncy ihn Pieeroy and 
the High Commissioner for India 1. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be prhlished in flie (Unctir o{ Imlift for ^renern! informa- 
tion. 

D L. l\TA7rMD\R. Dy. S^. 


APPENDIX n 

List of Mf^iokaxda J^ecfjved 

JFVom Whom received Date of 

receipt 

1* Mr. W . Kirby, Chief Inspector of Mines in India, Dhanbad . . . • 23-11*44; 

2. Mr. K. B. Sahay, M.L.A. (Bihar), Hazaribagh ...... 1-11-44 

10- 11-44 
26-11-44 

11- 12-44 

8.* Mr. N. Vnimd, Assistant Mining Engineer, Stores and Purchase Section, Geological 


Survey of India, Jhumri Telaiy a ........ 1-12-44 

4. Mr. Chapal Bhattacharya, Assessor, Giridih . . . . . . 2-12-44 

6 . Chrestien Mining Co., Ltd., Mica Mine Owners, Domohanch .... 4-12-44 

6 . Mr. E, Watson, Assessor, Doinchanoh 

7. Madras Mica Association, Gudnr ......... 9-12-44 

8 . Mr. Chandniflll Rajgoria, Assessor, Giridih ....... 10-12-44 

0. Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatufigar, Director of the Council of Scientific and Industria* 

Beaoaroh, Delhi .......... 10-12-44 

10. Dr, J. A. Dunn, Deputy Director, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta . . 10-12-44 

11. MD. B. Sahana, Mica Miner and Secrc^tary, Kodarma Mica Mining Association, 

Kodarma ............ 10-12-44 

22-12-44 

3-5-45 

12. Kodamia Mica. Mining Association, Kodarma ..... 10-12-44 

13. Chatturarn Ilorilrani Ltd., Mica Miners & Exporters, Jhumri Telaiya . . 10-12-44 

18-3-45 

25-4-45 

14: ' r.KaruDusadli, M.L.A. (Bihar), Hazaribagh 10-12-44 

16. Mr. D. Narayana Keddi, Assessor, Giidur ....... 13-12-44 

16. Mr. Jagtuiiiaih Jain, Mica Merclumt, Jhumri Telaiya ..... 19-12-44 

17. liai Saheb P. S. Prasad, Assessor, Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodarma . 22-12-44 

18. Bihar Chamber of Cormuorce, Patna 22-12-44 

19. Shree Sbambhu Mica Co., Mica Dealers, Jhumri Tolaiy a .... 20-12-44 

20. Mr. U. B . Moseley, Chairnjan, Joint Mica Mission, Calcutta .... 30-12-44 

21. Hakeem Ramzan Ali Shah, Ex -Mica -Minor, Jhumri Telaiya .... 7-1-45 

22. Jaipur State, Jaipur ........... 15-1-45 

28. Rajputana Cori)oratioii Ltd., Mica Mine Owners, Jaipur .... 16-1-45 

24. Sotb Ramdeo Aiuindilal Poddar, Member of the Federation of Indian Chambers 

of Commerce, Bombay .......... 3-2-45 

26. Gndur Division Mica Workers ITnion, Gudur ...... 10-2-45 

26. Mr. P. Dasaratbarami Reddi, Mica Mine Owner and Mica Merchant, Gudur . 11-2-45 

27. Mr. C. V. L. Narasimha Rao, Gonei ul Manager, P. S. R. Mica Mines, Managing 

Agent, Kanakdhara Mica Mine and Managing Director of the Vijaya Mica 
83 Tidicate, Gudur . . . . . . • . . . . 12-2-45 , 

28. Srimati Saraswuti Devi, M.L.A. (Bihar), Hazaribagh ..... 20-3-45 

29. Mr. Sripati Saran Prasad Singli, Mica Miner and Dealer, Domchanch, on behalf 

of the Mica Dealers, Hazaribagh District ....... 21-3-46 

80. Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta ....... 29-8-46 

81. Mr. M. R. Abuja, India Govenimont Trade Commissioner, Toronto, Canada . 14-4-46^ 

82. Mr. B^. K. Sahana, Mica Mine 0\^'ner, Kodarma ...... 22-4-45 

33. Mr. B. Sen, Member of the Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India, 

Calcutta . . . . . . . ... . . 24-4-45 

84. Mr, W. Gilbert, Member of the Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India, 

Calcutta ............ 24-4-46 

85. Mica Trade Association, London ......... 10-5-46 

86 . Mr. 8 . K. Kirpalani, C.I.E., I.C.S., India Govornment Trade Commissioner, 

Now York 26*5-46' 

87. William Brands Co.. New York . . . . . . . . 26-6-46- 

S 8 . Ford Radio and Mica Corporation, Brooklyn, New York . . . . . 26-6-46 

89. GUlespie Rogers Pyatt Co., New York . . . . . . . • 26-6-46 

40* Bahadur S. K, Sahana, .Zamindar and Mica Mine Owner, Bankora * • 6-64*46 
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List oj- Visjin* 

Bihar 

1. Khalaktambi Biirhia Mine of Chrestieii Mininu; Co. Ltd. 

2. I’ara Mine of Messrs, .letlnnull Bbojv'.ij. 

3. Jorasimar— liurhia Mine No. II of rii.ii i inMiu iLM-iliMiu Id.d. 

4 dorasimar—Burhia Mine No. 1 of ( liatinvani iirani Ltd, 

5. idiclua Mine of Chatturura Ilorilram 1/. d. 

6. Alainpahari Mine of Mr. Sldln-am Alahto. 

7. Pokliaria Mine of Kamjanki fNiaie. 

3. .ik'ivasin^ha Mine of Indian "Mir:: >n])!)ly Lo. 

9. Barasingha Mine of Air. 'I’ufani 

10. Kliudi Mine, Laelnnifun*, of Indian Mi.a Sr.rn'ly C<. 

IL Knrnlihiatari Mine of liulian Mira Sn}.nly 

liaj putana 

Jinp'ir Si(/t,‘ 

1. I'iliojpura Mica Aline of tin' danie^ .Mi«a .Mi.’iing aTid i’l u.spr.;! ing Syndicate. 

. ! jiiti'rM i'rirara 

2 . f^allad Mine of Kaniiiatli Agarwala and Co. 

,V» /fv/r Slafc 

3. I'onka Aline of Diiduwala and Co. 

4. Go(ias-Surya Mine of Scib Pnslndal Afan.^iiigka. 

5. Goclas-Shil) Bhandar Mine of Scih Pn.^^halal Alan.^incka. 

6. Alibnri Aline of AlowjU’ Aliner.d Co. 

.Mcuhaf< 

1. Shaw Aline of Krishna Alining ('o. 

2. Tollabadu Mine of Air. S. Pitili Peddi. 

3. Turimann Mine of Air. S. Pitili Peddi.. 

4. Subiiarayndu Mine of the Paja of Venka(a,a:iri. 

5. Sitaraina Mine of Mr. D. Narayana Peddi. 

6. .Kalyana Rama Mine of the Poor TTonse Trust. 

7. Tallupur Aline belonging to Messr,s. .Sanjivapu Nraidu and D. N*. Heddi. 
Trnvancore fftate 

1 . Little Flower Mica Mine of Air. J. T. Aloraes. 
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List of ^'aci’Oribs Visn Ki) 

Bihar 

1. Chaituram Horiliam Ltd., Jhiirnri Telaiya, Kodarrna. 

2. Messrs. S. Jv. Saliaiia & iSohs, Kodanna. 

3. Mr. Bhola Modi, Uoinchancli. 

4. Mr, Naraiii Das, Dorucliamdj. 

fi. Factory of Contractor of i'rciuiir Mica Co, Ltd., Donichaiich 

6. Factory of iudiaii Mica Suppiy (Vi., CJindih. 

7. Mr. Baijiiath Shanria, (Jiridifi. * 

8. /Itti Bahadur llarneshvvar Nathaiii, Giridih. 

9. Messrs. Sona Earn J.cklia Kaiu, Giiiilih. 

10. Oriental Mica Produce Co., (Jiridih, 

11. Splitting Godowii of Indian Mica Supply Co., Oiridjh 
Majputana 

Jaipur State 

1. The (iJarnet Atii:a Mining and 3-’rosi)ecting Syndiiatc, Diggr 

A jmer~M erivura 

2. Messrs. Kagluinatli .Agarwala atnl Co., Benwi.r, 

M Clear State. 

3. Messrs. Duduwala and (.’o., .Uhilwara. 

4. Seth Pusluilal Mansingka, Bhilwara,. 

6. Mf"war Mineral Co., Kankranli. 

CdcAitta. 

1. Micanite Faciary of Messrs Rajgarhia Brothers Ltd., Sallcln, Howrah. 
Madras. 

1. -Factory of Shaw Mine. 

2. Factory of 'I'cllabadu Mine. 

3. Factory of SiiV»]>urayudu Mine. 

4. Factory of Sitaraina Mine. 

5. Factory of Kalyana Rama M irie. 

6. Factory of TalJupur Mine. 

7. Factory of Srikalyana Rama and Co., Gudnr. 

8. Factory of Nity«'iknlyani Syndicate, Gudnr. 

9. Factory of Conlineiital Rxport nnd Import Co.. Gudnr 

10. Factory of Premier Mica fVi., Gudnr. 

, 11, Factory of Standard Mica Co., Gudiir. 


APPKNDIX V 

IjIst of Witnesses Examined 

1. Mr. Beni Prasad Jajodiya, Eirecior, Rajf)utana Corporation Ltd., Jaipur. 

2. Dr. G. Dessau, State GeoJogist, Jaipur. 

3. Lt. K. C. G- Heath, Mining Ejigineoi', Mira Production Section, Geological Survey of* 
India, Ajmer, Bajputana. 

4. Mr. B. Bhargava, Assistant Minijig Knginrer, Mica l^roduction Section, Geological 
Survey of India, Ajmer, Kajputana. 

5. Mr. Itaghunath Agarwala, Proprietor of Kaghunatli Agarwala and Company, Beawar. 

6. Mr. Kanti Chandra Vyas, General Manager, Labh Chand and (‘ornpany, Kckri. 

7. Mr. KaimiaJ Karnawat, Mica. Mine Owntny Kckri. 

8. Mr. Phoolcintnd Bilaniu, l{cprcscnlati\(' of Indor Chand Ihijgarhia. and Sons, Ajmer 
and Kckri, Mica Mine Owners. 

9. Mr. Basiidcv Sahay of Paja^i.lnui Mines Ltd., Ikawar. 

10. Mr. MuriiTiiaiiohar, Pepi'esenlativo of T'irm Cliotmal lUianwar Lai, Kabra, Kekri, 

Mine Owik vs. 

11. Mr. .1. K. Soneji, Mica. .Mine Owner. Aimer. 

12. ,Mr. Shiain Sunder Lai of l'’irfri Ucharilal Shamsinidcr Lai, Kckri and Kasirabad. . 

13. Mr. Ladii Jjall Katariu of Na.siiaLad, Mica Mine O'vvner. 

14. Mr. Gordhan Lall Jtathi rj’ Nasirahad, Mica Mine 0\vjn.*r. 

15. Major N. W'ood I’ayloj', Mining Engineer of Set)) Pnsbalal Mansingka of Bhiiwara, 

16. Mr. Damodur Lai .Agarwal. One of the inoprietors of Seth Ihishalal- Mansingka Firni. 

17. Ml*. 1. M. JMarwa, Mining I'ngineer of Diiduwala and Co. 

18. Mr. (.). L. flo.slii, iVIining Kngincer and Geologist of Mewar S<a(e, Udaipur. 

19. Mr. Srigopal Molita, Pixtpricior of Mewar Mineral (.'oinpany. 

20. Mr. P. V^ Chaiidra.'^lickliararri, Mining Engineer of kicwar .Vlincia). (.'ornpany. 

21. Mr. U. H. Moseley, (hiairinan, Joint Mica Mission, Calcutta. 

22. Mr. K. HainasnFtrulu Nayudu. (fViKM'al Manager of Krishna Mining Uomnany. 

23. Mr. K. I’unnaiah, .Mara Shaw Mine. 

24. Mr. ]>. Narayana ileddi, Mien Mini; Owner and .'\sse.sror. 

26. Mr. M. B. 1), Krislnia Tiasad, Mica Mine Owner, TaUiipur. 

26. Mr. D. Venkataranin Peddl. jSJanagci, Kalayanarama Mine and Managing Director, 
Nitya Kalyani Syndicate Ltd. 

27. Mr. P. V. Bagliavii Ihaldi. Managing Director. Continental Mica Co. 

28. Mr. D. Bonnet, Managi'}* of Pattahhi Kama Mine. 

29. Mr.-E. V. Karasa Koddi. Mie;i ^yiim r .and Exporter, of the Standard Mica Company, 
Gudur. 

30. Mr. Kota Reddi, vSei’rct.My. Madras Mica A.ssociation. 

31. Mr. V. V. L. Narsiuilia. Ka<j, Mim Mine Owner and Managing Agent of KanakdhAra 
Mica Mine. 

32. Mr. C. R. Hao, Mai(a<ging Proprietor of Premier Mica Company. 

33. Mr. P. Dasaratha Kami Ih-ddi. Mine?- and Proprietor of the Oriental Produce 
Company. 

34. Mr. R. Bharadwaj, nencral ScerHarv, Oiidnr Mica Workers Agsoidation. 

35. Mr. D. J. Keddi, Mica .Miner and Exporter, Gudur. 

36. Mr. P. Mannatharao Nayndw. Jlnznr Shcristedar, Collector's Office, Gudur. 

37. Mr T, A. Verghese, Collecl<.>r of Xcllore. 

38. Dr. M. S. Krishnan, Geologi.st. in charge of Madras Survey Party, Geological Survey 
of India. 

39. Mr, U. C. Lall, General Managt^r of Cliatturam Horilram Ltd; 

^40. Mr. D, B. Sahana of Messrs. S. K. Sahana and Sons, Secretary, Kodarma Mica Mining , 
Awodation. 

41. Mr. Baijnath Sharraa of Giridih, Mica Miner and Dealer. 

42. Mr. Of, Samonta, Mica Mitier and Dealer. 

43. Mr. Eameahwar Praiad Pande, Mica P^ler, Domebaaih. 
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44. Mr. 0, K MUIar, Minin<( i<]agini 3 (.‘r, Zone Manager of Chi’ostien Mining Co. Lfcd. 

45. Mr. N. N. Sirkar, rroprj(‘tor, Chota J^agpiiv Mica Syndicate, Kodarina, and Presidenl 
Kodamia Mica Mining A«sociation, 

46. liai Bahadur L. Sukhanj, Mica Aiini.T, ' Jhinnri Telaiya, and President, Biha 
Industries ABsoriution, Mica Section. 

47. Mr. Siipali Sarrin Singli, Mica Miner and Dealer, Domchaiich. 

46. Mr. N. C. (.‘fiowdhiirv. Honorary .SicreLury, Alica Factory OAVners Association 
Giridih, 

49. l*rof. S. K. !k)se, Officiating Principal. Indian School of Minc.s, Dh'anhad. 

50. Dr. Sir ('yril S. Fox, Fx Dirccior, Oeological Survey of India. 

51. Mr. V. S. Jabhi, Inspoclor of Alirn.'s, Dlianhad. 

52. Mr. N ages'} war Pra.sad, .\.ssistant Mining Kngiiieor, Store.s and Purchase Section 
Geological Survi'v of Jinlia, Kodairna. 

63. Mr. N. ti, ( diatterjtn', Si'iiior InsjKMdnr of Mine.s. Dhanhad. 

64. Mr. A. 11. Moilra. A.s.-^i.staiit I’fi.-M Officer, Ocniogical Survey of India, Giridih. 

65. Mr. Uudh Singit, Mica .Merclvnit. Giridih. Managing Director of Hazaribagh Mici 
Mining Company Jjtd; 

56. Mr. Man/uor Flalii, A'lica Minor, ffiriilih. 

57. Mr, Cliandicshwar Pras.nl of Afa.'-nodih. Zaniindar. Proprietor’s Certificate Holder, 

58. Mr. Haghiiiiandan Pam, Mica Dealer, (Jiridih. 

59. Mr. Badri Narayan Sah, Mica Miner. Mir/aginiJ, District Hazaribagh. 

60. M»'. B. K. Sahana, Mica Aline Ov-nc'r, Kodarma. 

61. Mr. Kedarnath of Masnodih. Proprietor. 

62. llai Sahel) B. G. Mukhcrjcc. Snh-Di\ isional OfTe/er, .\rnria, Kx-Inspeetor of Mka 
•A ceountp, Kodarma. 

63. Mr. A. Hasan. Inspector of Mica .Accounts, Giridih. 

64. Mr. Sital Pandc, Mica Factory Worker, Doinclianch. 

65. Mr. Sukkar Hung Mica Factory Labourer. Domehanch. 

66. Mr. Satya Narain Misra, Tn.spcjctor of Police, Bhag.'dpur. 

67. Mr. Nand Lai Singh, Inspector of Polie<\ Ghaibaasa. 

68 Dr. ,f. \ Dunn, Divortoi’. G’c'ologieal Survc’'y of India.. 
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APPBNj)IX VI 

Sysopsis OF THE Proposed Mica ShrNDicAJF 
JTAo will 6e Memb^ra of the Mica Syndicate ’t 

Membersh^ pf the Mica Syndicate shall be open to all such persons or firms as hold a 
4?alid mica miner's or mica procesaer’s (Dealer's) license from the Provincial Government. 

Members shall be divided into two classes : — 

(a) Pull Members, (b) Associatt; Members. 

Definition and qualification of Full Members and Associate Members : — 

(a) Those licensed mica miners who supply all their mica direct to the Syndicate shall be 
Full Members. 

(b) Associate Members shall be sub-divided into 3 categories. 

(i) Such licensed mica miners as supply their mica to Full Members or licensed processera 
and not to the Syndicate. 

(ii) Such licensed processors as supply their mica only to the Syndicate. 

(iii) Such licensed processers as suj)ply their mi<'a only to the Full Members. 

Admission fee. for members : — 

Bs. 

(a) Pull meiubors : — Admission fee . . r . . . . 6,000 

(b) Associate members .‘—Admission fee ..... . 1,000 

'Who will manage the affairs of the Mica Syndicate'i 

For managing the affairs of the Mica Syndicate, there shall be a “Committee of Marn^e- 
•anent" or “Board of Directors*’, which shall consist of not less than 17 nor more than 21 
members of which 4 shall always be ex-officio as per details hereunder 

(a) Ten representatives of Full Members elected by Full Members. 

(b) Three representatives of Associate Members — om? from each Rub-class (i), (ii) and 
(iii)- elected by members each sub-class. 

(c) One representatives'll the Government of Biha^v^-Ex- officio, 

(d) Two representatives of the Bihar Legislature — Ex-officio, 

(e) One nominee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Provided always that (a) the number of Full-Mem ber-representatives or Directors may be 
raised up to a maximum of 13 if 75 per cent, of the Full Members so decide in their meeting 
duly constituted after clear 15 days’ notice, and (b) that the number of representatives of 
Associate Members shall not exceed three at any time. 

Representatives holding special Technical qualification 

The Committee of Management may co-opt as an additional representative or Direetpr 
one such person holding such special technical qualifications as may be beneficial to the 
interests of the industry but such appointment shall be within the maximum number of 21 
fixed for the committee of management. 

Ex-Officio Directors not to pay admission fees 

Representatives or Directors on the committee of management under heading (c), (d), (e) 
and additional Directors holding special technical qualifications shall not be required to 
comply with the clause requiring payment of Admission fee for membership of the Syndicate. 

Quorum, — Seven representatives or Directors present in person shall form the quorum for 
a meeting of which one must be at least an ex-officio member. 

Meetings. — Ten clear days’ notice shall be served on each representative or Director for 
R meeting of the committee of management. For emergencies 48 hours’ notice shall be suffi- 
cient. Such notice may be given by hand or express telegram. ’ 

Vote, — (a) Each Full Member shall have one vote in his own constituency. 

(b) Each Associate Member sliall have one vote in his own separate constituency. 

Election of Directors.— (a) Representatives or Directors of Full Members on the committee 
of management shall be elected by the Full Members in a special meeting of such members 
only. 

(b) Representatives or Directors of Associate Members on the Committee of Management 
shall he elected by the associate members of each such class in special meetings of their ovm 
sab-class respectively. 

Period of office <^f ^e Directors on the Committee of Management 

' The representatives or Directors of the Full and Associate members shall hold office for pne 
year for the first time when they shall all retire at the next Ahnual (Sleneral Meeting. *Freeh 
elections will then he held of Directors from -the two classes of members and the office of stich 
^directors shall be Hmfted to two years. A retiring Director shall be eligible for re-electtonl 
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Eepreuntativeis or DifectOTB on the GomnUttee of Management elected by Membete 
MM be whole-time Dkectou^ officers of the Syndicate and they ifhall be tn-eharge of the 
conduct of affairs of the Syndicate under the general control and supervision of the Com* 
mittee of Management. They shall receive such remuneration and allowance as the 
Committee of Management may decide (but subject to the approval of the Provincial Govern* 
ment). 

The Mica Syndicate shall puTchase all Bihar mica : — 

The Bihar Mica Syndicate shall purchase all mica produced in Bihar by its members— 
Full or Associate— and no member shall sell any mica to any body else except to a member 
of the syndicate or to the Syndicate itself. 

The Syndicate shall set standards of qualities of all mica : — 

For the purpose of facilitating the purchase of all mica offered to the syndicate and for the 
purpose of facilitating the sale and export of mica to all or any part of the world without 
the Syndicate having to maintain a factory for reprocessing on its own account, the Syndicate 
shall fix up standards of qualities of all mica, in consultation with the chief element in the 
mica industry possessing experience of foreign trade, and samples of such standard qualities 
shall be kept and maintained in the offfre of the syndicate. Members of the Syndicate shall 
have the option of making similar standard samples out of their own mica for their own 
guidance. 

Inspection of the mica offered hy members to the Syndicate : — 

1. The Syndicate shall appoint such number of Inspectors or Examiners of mica for the 
purpose of examining the mica offered to the Syndicate by its members. 

2. The Inspectors or Examiners shall be persons having sufficient practical experience of 
mica factories which were manufacturing mica for export. They may be employees of 
members, who on appointment, shall become the employees of the Syndicate and who shall 
have to relinquish lien on posts in their previous employers’ factories. 

3. The pay and prospects of the Inspectors shill be fixed by the Committee of Manage^ 
ment. 

Method of Inspection : — 

1. All mica offered by a member to the .syndicate shall have to be transported by the 
member concerned to the Syndicate godown at specified places. 

2. Inspections of the mica shall be made by Inspectors in the Syndicate godown and no 
representative of the member offering the mica shall be allowed to be present during the 
inspections. 

3. Results of the Inspections shall be communicated to the offering member within 24 hours 
of the Inspection. 

4. In case a lot of mica is passed and accepted, the syndicate shall make payment of the 
Basic price within 7 days of the passing of the mica. 

c. In case a lot of mica is considered to be sub-standard and not acceptable, the member 
whose mica is rejected shall have the option of appealing against the decision of the Inspectors 
to the Committee of Management who will depute 3 of the Directors to re-examine the mica 
in the presence of the supplier member or his representative and the decision of these Z 
Directors shall be final. If the mica rejected belongs to a member who has a director in the 
Committee of Management, such director shall not be included among the 3 Directors deputed 
for re-examining the mica. 

6. If the decision of the Appellate Board goes against the supplying member, such member 
shall cause his mica to be removed from the syndicate godown within 48 hours. 

Basic Prices : — 

1. The Committee of Management shall fix a schedule of Basic prices for all qualitiea 
and sizes of mica to ho paid to members for mica supplied and passed. 

2. In fixing such basic prices tho Committee of Management shall have to take into 
account the cost of production, the cost of export, the extent of demand of mica in the 
world markets, the extent of competition expected from other producing areas, and such other 
factors as may be available and worth considering. 

3. These basic prices shall be reviewed every three months or earlier if special circum- 
stances so demand. 

4. In fixing basic prices, the Bihar Mica Syndicate may consult the other Provincial Mica 
Syndicate, in view of the desirability of eHminatinty mutual competition hy fixing reasonable 
basic and foreign prices for similar or relative qualities of mica. 

Sale and Export rtrices 

1. The Committee of Management shall fix sale or export prices for all grades and qualitiea 
, of mica. This schedule of price mav be made iiist elastic enou<rh allow a little margin 
in cases of extreme necessity, specially for stocks of mica kept in the syndicate's fotiMgli 
stocks. . 
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2. The sale or export prices shall be binding on the Directors in charge of sales and on 
officers in charge of foreign stocks except to the extent of elasticity permitted by the 
Committee of Management. 

3. Prices for special requirement of special customers shall be fixed by the Directors ia 
charge of Sale and Export and Director in charge of Foreign Offices jointly. 

Enquiries for tpecioH materials and orders for these special varieties : — 

(a) Enquiries for special materials will bo attended to by the Directorates of Sale and 
Export and Foreign Offices and Agencies. They will fix the quotations. 

(bj Orders for special lines will be divided between firms capable of handling such lines 
but if by dividing the orders the business becomes not so paying us it could bo if the entire 
order were handled by one firm, the order shall not be divided, but other orders of special 
nature when available shall be given to other members so that there might be no preferem'e 
of one over the other. So far as practicable every attempt will be made to place special 
orders of equal value with members competent to undertake the special jobs. 

(c) Orders for manufactured mica may be secured by firms direct from consumers, but 
for the purpose of manufacturing such orders, the mica shall have to purchased from the 
Syndicate at its schedule prices. This system will continue so long as the Syndicate does not 
have its own manufacturing department for executing sueh orders. 


Capital 

It is my opinion that for the purpose of carrying on the Imsiness of the Syndicate, a 
working capital of one crore of rupees may be sufficient, 'i'he mica purchased by the Syndi- 
cate will be exported to the world consumer at regular intervals and their sale proceeds 
would always be coming back to the syndicate at correspondingly frequent intervals. Hence 
a very large capital may not be necessary except in periods of utter slump when pm’hapa the 
Syndicate may have to keep huge stocks in hand. But when such a contingency will arise, 
the Syndicate will also have the power of ordering members to redu(;e production and this 
will be easily enforced by stopping the purchase of such grades and qualities of mica as may 
have no market at the moment. The Syndicate will be doing no more or less than what every 
large individual company is doing at present, or has to dr by force of circumstances in slump 
periods. 

Where will the Capital come from to start with ? 

Since the mica industry has remained unorganised from its inception up to this day, ii 
is the duty of the Provincial Government to sot it on a sound footing by helping in the 
establishment of the marketing organisation. This help would be best, given in the form of a 
capital loan of one croro of rupees which the Government can easily raise for this purpose. 
This loan may carry a reasonable interest, 8»ay 3 p.c., and it may be repayable within a period 
of 20 to 30 years, the interest being payable every 6 months or every 12 months. 

How mil the capital loan he repaid 'i 

The capital loan may be repaid in one of the following ways 

1. Each full member supplying mica to the Syndicate shall contril)ule 4 p.c. of the value 
of each lot of mica supplied by him to the Syndicate towards capital account. Such sums 
shall be deducted out of the payments for mica to be made by the Syndicate} and credited to 
the capital account of each contributor. These deducted amounts shall be repaid to Govern* 
inent every six months or every year, as Government may agree. 

If this scheme be acceptable, it should be made dear that the capital amount paid by the 
members shall only bear an interest or what may be called a cumulative fixed Dividend of 4^ 
per cent, on the amounts paid up. 

I'he deductions will cease after sufficient money has been contributed to repay the loan. 
dlternative Scheme : — 

if members do not like to allow any deduction for the accumulation of money for 
capital loan repayment, the other way to do this would be by setting apart 4 to 5 lacs of 
rupees (i.c., an amount equal to 6 per cent, of I he total export of mica made by the Syndicate) 
out of the profits made by tlio company, besides the amount for payment of the .interest 
on the loan advanced by Government. As for example, if the loan be one crore of rupees, the 
annual interest would be Rs. 3 lacs at 3 per cent, and a further amount of Rs. 4 lacs or 5 
lacs for the payment of the capital i.e.. Rs. 7 to 8 lacs, be set apart out of the profits of the 
Syndicate. 

The Syndicate will surely make sufficient profits being the sole exporters of Bihar Mica. 
Thus the whole capital loan ran be renaid in 20 or 25 years out of the profits of the Syndicate. 
There will still hfe some balance left tr* carry on the other development activities of the 
Syndicate every year till the loan is liquidati^d 

Takinnr tufo areonnt the total vRlne» of mica exnorts for IP vearg from 1921 to 1939 whidh 
it Bs. 16,40,04,619 the annua! averace value comts to Rs 86,31,823. I’his is the annual 



^ whsm there wai cat-i^roat cootipetiticni oinongat the nnmeretts Indian ^poiiera. With nne body 
'm the sole exporter, it is reasonable .to expect that the price Bihar will get in post-war periods 
for its mica will be at least SO per cent, higher if not still more as ^coippared with the prices 
mUng the normal prewar periods. Naturally, therefore, I do not apprwnd that there will 
not be sufficient profits out of which the loans could be repaid under this scheme. 

As a matter of fact this alternative scheme of paying the capital loan is preferable, ^ it 
will leave the Syndicate under no special obligation of any class of members. The Syndicate 
will remain a purely public company over which the Provincial Government also have a 
controlling hand since they rnade it practicable by lending the capital to start with. 

Associate Members 

In what form of mica they may deal ? Their liability to submit returns ; — 

1, Associate mica miner members shall be entitled to sell their mica to full members or 
to licensed processers in any form. But they will have to inform the Syndicate in prescribed 
form the quantity of mica sold to a full member or prooesser and the value of such mica 
received by the miner Associate. 

2. Associate processer members shall not be allowed to sell mica in crude or Bima form 
to any Full Member. They must process any crude mica they may have bought and then sell 
them. 

Each associate processer member shall supply to the Syndicate proper returns in prescribed 
form the form, quantity and value of mica bought from a miner associate. 

Profits of the Syndicate 

Mow and for what they will be spent? 

The profits made by the Syndicate will be spent for the following, among other, purposes : — 

1. Payment of such sums as may be needed to repay capital loans advanced by Goyern' 
jneni or any other Bank or body. 

2. Payment of interest on the capital loans mentioned above. 

3. Provision for Research Work, 

4. Creation of Reserve Fund. 

6. Distribution of Bonuses to different grades of members in such proportion and on such 
basis as may be decided by the Committee of Management each year (and approved by the 
Provincial Government). 

Special Powers of the Syndicate 

The Syndicate will be a legally constituted body under a> Provincial Law entitled to 
exercise the following powers 

(1) The power of lecommendirig to thv) licensing authorities whose licenses for mining or 
processing may be granted or rejected. 

2. The power of recommending the cancellation of licenses for serious breacnes of the 
Syndicate’s rules and for offences for which convictions may have been ordered. 

3. The power of recommending cancellation of licenses in cases where the applicant's 
antecedents and conduct appear to be extremely unsatisfactory to 80 per cent, of total number 
of members of the Committee of Management, 

4. The power of prescribing the places where a licensed processer will have his godown 
or place of business. 

5. The power of creating a prohibited zone round certain mining areas where processers 
shall not be permitted to open godowns. 

6. The power of appointing Inspectors to visit mines for the purpose of getting the 
mines improved where such improvement fee necessary. 

7. The power of deputing mines Inspectors to go and observe the working of the mines of 
members. 

8. The power of ordering members to close or reduce work of certain mines, the output of 
which may be not in demand at any specified time. 

9. Power of demanding Returns from the members and prescribing rules and regulations 
for observance by the members. 

10. Such other general powers as may be necessary to exercise a general control over the 
members of the Syndicate. 

11. The Syndicate shall be the only 
produced in Bihar from any part in 
Province except by the Mica Syndi^^., 
for mannfsctnred »iica {See page 131 al 


legally authorised body to export whatever ndoa Is 
India ond no B^ar mica shail hs , emit out df the 
the only exception being made in the case of orders 
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Thate will be the following Departntete 

1. DepartttieAt of Porehase and Inspection. 

2. Departoient of Expcirt. 

3. Department of Foreign Offices and Agencies. 

4. Department of Mines Development^ Kesearcli, Control of Production and Development 
ot Internal Industries. 

5. Department of General Office and Co-ordination. 

All the above departments will be under the charge of whole time Directors assisted bjt 
sucn staff as may be necessary. Further details regarding the management would be mom 
approprmtely settled by the Committee of Management who are charged with the conduct oi 
the business of the Company. 


Audit 

There will be a permanent paid Internal auditor who will be appointed with the approval 
and consent of the Provincial Government. His duty will be to regularly check and scrutinise 
the accounts so that the hnanciel position of the Syndicate be always available to the Directors 
and the Government. 

The final annual audit of the accounts shall be done by a firm of auditors to be approved 
by Government of JMhar. 


(rtneral Hemarks 

I have tried to draw up a general outline of the kind of Syndicate I had in mind for the 
mica trade so long as mica has no internal demand and it continues to be an industry almost 
exclusively dependent for its existence on the mercy of foreign buyers. A strong centralised 
marketing organisation for each producing unit separately is not only highly desirable but is 
the only remedy for the cure of all the maladies of the mica industry. 

A co-operative marketing organisation necessarily involves the surrender of some of the 
long cherished rights of the individual members asked to join common organisation. It may 
perhaps mean even some temporaiy disadvantage to some of the members but such dis- 
advantages have to be overlooked for the benefit of the larger interest of the industry, tha 
nation and the ultimate greater advantage of the member himself. If only the different firma 
for once give up the mutual distrust aud jealousies which have been rampant amongst them 
for many a year and all start with a newr spirit — a spirit of good-will and co-operation — I feel 
confident that this scheme of the Syndicate will be unqualified success and all the evils of the 
mica industry wnll in course of time disappear. Mica theft or mica piracy will not prove 
profitable to those who engage in it. At the same time, however, this scheme will give no 
shelter to those who may be cherishing happy dreams of a monopolistic control over the mici 
industry. This scheme will bring about a democratic control of the business and instead 
of a drastic control of the recalcitrant elements in the business by Government officers, it 
nrovides for putting them under the control of their own colleagues in the industry who will 
form the Committee of Management. 

. The move important function of the Syndicate would be to encourage Research work Mid 
to make attempts to set up electrical manufacturihe concerns in this province and the counfiry 
to cVei^fe a home market for mica for ri considerable portion of its ontjuit and soecialTv for, 
the iaTgp hills of waste lying in Bihar. 
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APPENDIX VII 

Draft Schxics for xhb Conteol of the Eefobt of Mica from India 

1* Tbo export ftoto India of mica of any description shall be subject to the control of the 
Mica Marketmg Control Board. 

2. (i) The Mica Marketing Control Board shall have its office at Calcutta, and shall be 
composed as follows;— 


Government Members 

. From Bihar 

. 

. 1 


From Madras 

• 

. 1 


From Ajmer^Merwara 


. 1 

Trade Members 

. . From Bihar 

. 

. 11 


From Madras 

. 

, 6 


From Rajputana 

• 

. 3 
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(ii) There shall be at Jeast one meeting of the Board in each calendar year. 

3. The President of the Board shall be a trade member elected by the members. 

4. The Government members shall be nominated by the Governments concerned. 

5. The trade members shall be appointed in the manner described below : — 

(a) Each of the five biggest registered exporters in Bihar and the two biggest registered 
-exporters in Madras shall nominate one trade member. 

(b) The remaining trade members for Bihar and Madras shall be elected by the registered 
exporters of Bihar and Madras respectively. 

(c) Each of the two biggest registered exporters in Hajputana shall nominate one trade 
member, provided that, if the total value of the exports made by such an exporter during 
the three previous calendar years is less than iis. 10,000, he shall not be entitled to make a 
nomination. In the absence of one or both such exporters qualified to make a nomination, 
the corresponding nomination or nominations shall be made by the biggest or the two biggest 
registered miners in Ilajpiitana. 

(d) One trade member for Hajputmia shall be elected by the registered Rajputana 
exporters and miners. 

Note. — (1) The si/iC of an exporter shall be measured by the total value of the exports 
made by him during the previous three calendar years. Eor this purpose, sales for export 
made during World War TI to the Director, Geological Survey of India or to the Joint Mica 
Mission shml be regarded as exports. 

(2) The size of a miner in Rajputana shall be measured by the aggregate value of his 
output of mica during the last three calendar years as valued for realising royalty. 

6. (i) Each registered exporter of Bihar or Madras, as the case may be, shall be entitled 
to vote in the election of a trade member representing his province, if he has been registered 
as an exporter of that province for at least three complete years and the total value of his 
exports during the three previous calendar years is not less than Rs. 10,000 : 

Provided that, in the case of an election held within three years of the commencement of' 
the registration of exporters, it shall be sufficient if the exporter has been registered as aA 
exporter of the province from before a date to be fixed by the Provincial Government, and 
the total value of his exports during the three previous calendar years is not less than 
Rs. 10,000. 

(ii) A registered exporter or miner of Rajputana shall be entitled to vote in the election 
of a trade member for Rajputana if the total value, during the previous three calendar years, 
of his exports in the case of former, and his output of mica as valued for the realisation of 
royalty in the case of latter, is not less than Rs. 10,000 : 

Provided that an exporter, who is also a miner, shall not be entitled to a separate vote in 
each of these capacities. 

(iii) No person shall be nominated or elected as a trade member who is not qualified to 
vote at an efection for the appointment of a trade member. 

7. (i) The term of the appointment of the first elected President of the Board and of the 
Oovemment members shall be three years. 

(ii) Approximately one*third of tbo trade members shall retire in each year, in the follow* 
ing rotation : — 

At the end of the first year— 

Three members for Bihar, 

One member for Madras, 

One Member for Rajputana t * 
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At the end of the second year-* 

Four members for Bihar, 

Two members for Madras, 

One member fo.v Kajputana; 

At the end of the third year — 

Four members for Bihar, 

Two members for Madras, 

One member for Rajputanaj 

and their places shall be filled up by election or appointment, us jirovided above. 

(iii) The rotation of retirement of tiie trade members shall be decided by the drawiu)? of 
lots after the election of the first President. 

(iv) After this, the term of appointment of each trade member shall be throe years. 

(v) If, for any reason a. memiier of ihe Board ceases to bi' such during the currency of his 
lerm of appointment, the vacancy shall be filled up by (dection or noinination. as the case 
may be, for the remaining portion of the term of appointment. 

Nons.—Rctired members shall be eligible foi- re-election or )e -nomination, if ti^oy are 
otherwise qualified for appointment. 

8. Tliere shall be an Executive Officer of the Board, who shall be the Secretary of the 
Board and shall be entrusted with the day-to-day administra,ti»)n of the Boaid's work. In 
addition to the specific duties allotted to him by" these rules, he shall perform such of the 
Board’s duties as may be delegated to him by tlie Board, subject to general iustructiona 
prescribed by the Board. 

9. (i) There shall be a Regional Comiuittcu for each of the thrct' mica-producing areas to 
deal with (piestions irumediatcly affecting that area. 

(ii) Each Regional Committee shall consist of t)m (lov( 5 rnruent iuemV)er and the trade 
members of that area : 

Provided that the President of the Board shall not f»e a member of a Regional (Committee, 

(iii) The Clovernnicnt member sliall be the Chairman of the Regional Committee and shall 
exercise a casting vote in addition to an ordinary vote. 

10. (i) When required, an Arbitratmn Committee shall be constituted to decide differences 

between the Regional Committees. 

(ii) It will consist of 

fi) the President of the Board and, in his absence, the Executive Officer of the Board, 

(2) the three Governinont members of tlie Board, and 

(3) one trade member of each Regioual Committee nominated wf hoc by the Regional 
Committee. 

(iii) The President of the Board and, in his absence, the Executive Oificer of the Board 
shall he the Chairman of the Arbitration Committees. 

(iv) The Chairman of the .\rbitration Committee shall have only a casting vok‘, 

11. (i) The Board shall prescribe the standards for mica block, splittings and condense? 
films and the extent of tolerance which may be allowed in applying its staiidardH. 

(ii) The Regional Committee for each particular area shall fix the minimum prices at 
which mica exported out of India from that area without passing through any other mica* 
producing area in India may be sold to purchasers outside India. 

(iii) All mica exported from India shall bo classified, graded and sorted according to the 
standards fixed and directions is.sued by the Board. No mica shall be sold abroad or exported 
from India at a price less than the minimum price fixed by the Regional Committee con- 
cerned. 

12. Mica shall be exported from India only by registered exporters. 

13. Tlie Board shall maintain a staff of Mica Marketing Inspectors, consisting of as many 
ufBcers. and stationed at such places, as the Board shall (tetermine.. 

14. All mica, before export from India, shall be submitted, togellicu* with invoice paporft 

in duplicate, for inspection by the Mica Marketing Inspector appointed for the. purpose by 

the Board. Except that the name and the address of the consignee need not be entered, thn 
invoice papers shall be filled up completely by the exporter before submission to the Mica 
Marketing Inspector. 

15. If it appears from the invoice papers that the mica has not been classified according to 
the directions of the Board, or that the prices are not in accordance with the minimust 
prices fixed under the Bcheme, the Mica Marketing Inspector shall refuse to grant an expojrl 
certificate. 

16. If the classification and the prices, as shown in the invoice papers, are foutid to bo 

In order, the Inspectors shall insp^t the mica, giving such tolerance as may have been 
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prescribed by the Board, and shall nefqse the certificate of export if the consignment is iub* 
standard or super-standard. 

17. If the prices and qualities arc* found to be in order, the Inspector shall sign each pago 
of the in\ oice retaining one of the duplicates for purposes of record, and shall grant to tha 
intending exporter an export certificate. At the same time, the Inspector shall seal the 
consignment with his seal, marking specially each case which he has inspected. 

Id. (i) At the time of passing a consignmeut for export, the Mica Marketing Inspector shall 
draw samples of it for future reference, -^uch samples shall be at least 8 oz. in the case of 
block and one pound in the case of splittings, and shall bear the scale of both the Inspector 
and the consigner. 

(ii) Such samples shall be retunied to the cosigner after the expiry of a reasonable time 
to be fixed by the Board, unle.ss tlu* Board for some special reason considers it necessary U> 
letain the samples. 

19. (i) Mica shall be exported fjoin Ituiia in only two ways, 

, (a) against an irrevocable letter of credit from the foreign purchaser for' the full invoice 
value negotiable against a complete set of shipping documents, or, 

(b) by consignment to the exporter himself for sale in the foreign country through his owft 
office abroad. 

(ii) Tn the ease of all exports, a deptuiit of 5 per cc/tf. (»f the full invoice value shall be 
made iu favour of the Board as a security for compliance with the requirements of the 
Scheme. 

(iii) III the cuse of export to a foreign purchaser the seeurity deposit shall be retained for 
six months I'roin the date of export : Provided that the Board may at its discretion retain 
the denoail for such further period as it considerg necessary. 

(iv) In the case of coiisigiinienfc to tJie exporter himself for sale abroad the deposit shall 
remain until the consignment covered by tln^ invoice in ipiestion has been disposed of. 

(v) After the expiry of the above period, whichever period may apply, the security 
deposit or such ])ortiou of it a.s still remains with the Board shall lie returned to the 
exporter. 

(vi) Mica consigned to the exporbo' himself for sale through his office abroad shall he 
valued in tlie invoice at a fair valuation which shall not hi* less than the minimum prices 
fixed for the sale of mica from that area to a foreign purchaser. 

(vii) Indian mica stored in a foreign country by a registered ex port ei’ for sale abroad 
shall not be sold at prices less than the minimum prices prescribed under the Rcdieme at the 
time of the sale for the sale* of other mica exported from the same region. 

(viii) llegistered exporter holding stocks in a foreign country for sale abroad shall submit 
monthly returns of stocks and sales of mica to the Mica Marketing Control Board, 

20. The ('Uhtoms authorities shall not accept a consignment of mica for export unless*— 

(a) it bears tlic seal of the Mica Marketing Inspector, 

(b) it is accompanied by an export certificate signed by the Mica Marlu'ting Inspector, and 

(c) it is accompanied either by a certificate of a bunk to sliow that the security deposit 
has been duly made in favour of the Board, or by an under taking by the bank that upon the 
uresentation of the bill drawn under the letter of credit 5 per cent, of the invoice, value will 

retained at the lu’edit of the Board as a security deposit under these rules. 

21. (i) Any dispute between the exporter in India and the foreign purchaser shall be 
reported to the Board, and the consent of the Board shall be necessary to any settlement of 
the dispute arrived at between them. If the dispute is referred to arbitration in the oountry 
of the purchaser, the result of such arbitration shall be comnumicated to the Board as soon m 
information thereof is received hy the exporter. 

(ii) The Board shall be entitled to refuse its consent to a settlement which it considertf 
to be mala fide and intended to defeat the provisions of the Scheme. 

22. Special business, for example dealings in wrappers, condenser plates, and manufac^ 
tured mica, shall not be governed by the provisions regarding standards and minimum pric«r. 
Bach consignments shall, however, be liable to inspection by the Mica Marketing Inspectbni^ 
who shall be entitled to refuse the export certificate IF the transaction does not appear to b# 
a hona fide deal in special mica. The Board shall define clearly what shall be regarded a# 
special business. 

23. (i) An intending exporter, dissatisfied with the decision of an Inspector refusing ail 
export certificate, may appeal to an authority appointed hy the Board. The intention to 
appeal shall he intimated at once, and the consignmoni shall immediately be sealed with tlii 
seals of the Inspector and the intending exporter. 

(ii) The appeal shall he filed ^ within three days in the office of the appellate authority, 
md shall he accompanied hy t deposit of Bs. 100, which shall he liable to ^tire or partial 
ferfeiture in the event of the appeal being found to he frivolous. 

The appeal shidl comply with such other conditions as may he prescribed by tha 
Board and, provided it does so, shall be disposed of in not more than one week. 
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24. With the permission of the Board, mica which is covered by the Board's schedule of 
stondards ^d mmimum prices may, for the purposes of i particular transaction or series^ 
of transactions, be classified according to a special method, c.^., by electrical or other 
oDjective tests. Such consignments shall be inspected by the Mica Marketing Inspector, who- 
snail, by analysing a su^cient sample, compare the price of the consignment with the minimum 
price chargeable according to the Board’s schedule of standards and prices. If the price of 
the consignm^t does not exceed by at least 5 prr cent, the minimum price so calculated, the 
Inspector shaB refer the matter to the Board, and the Board may withdraw its permission foif 
special clasRincation and refuse to allow the export of the consignment. 

25. (i) Exporters shall be registered as such on the payment of an initial fee of Rs. 600 
and an annual fee of Rs. 50. The register shall he in three parts, for exporters from Bihar, 
for those from Madras and for tJiose froui Rajputana. 

(ii) There shall also be a register for Rajputana miners, who shall be entitled to registrar 
tion therein on the payment t»f an initial fee of Rs. 100 and an annual fee of Rs. 10. 

(iii) At the time of itjgistration tlie e.xporter or the miner, as tlu; case may be, shall 
nominate one person who will represent him for the purpose of appointment or olection as a 
trade member, and for voting at the election of a trade member. Tbe regislxred exporter or 
miner, as the case may be, shall be eiititled at any lime to tdiange hi.^ nominee, provided 
that if the nomiiioe is an elected trade membei- of th(‘ Board, he shall et-asr to he .<m:h and 
the vacancy sliall be. hik'd by nu'ans of a fr(‘.sb election. 

36. (i) The Board shall huve the authority to .suspend, for a ptnicxl noi exceediiig six 
months, the registration of an exporter who expoi'ts or attempts to exjiorl mica without 
complying with the requirements of the Scheme, or ivho attempts to defeat tlie Scheme by 
any moans, by allowing a rebate on invoice y^rices. 

(ii) A eontraventioji of the above kind by a registered exporter, whose registj atioii haa oil 
any previous occasion been sn.spcmded. shall render him liable to have hi.s registration 
cancelled. 

(iii) A registei’cnl exporter, whose registration has been cancelled, .shall not lar entitled to 
be registered again for the period of one year from the date of such cancellation. Re-registrar* 
tion after a third cancellation sludl Im* at the dis('r(‘ti<m of the Board. 

(iv) An application, which appeai'.s to the Board to be an attempt to renew in another 
name a cancelled registration contrary to the above provisions, shall be rejected by the Board, 
and it shall extend by another year the period for wdiioh the exporter is debarred from being 
re-registercd. 

(v) Instead of, or in addition to. suspending or cancelling the registration of an exporter, 
the Board may declare forfeited the whole or such part of the security deposit made by the 
exporter as it considers proper and, thereupon, the wdioh' oi* the part of the .‘Security deposit, 
as may he the case, shall he forfeited t() the Board. 

(vi) Where the Board is satisfied that a foreign purchaser has acted in tlv manner calcu- 
lated to defeat the purposes of tlu' Reheine, the Board shall be empowered to direct that 
registered exporters sliall noi sell mica to tbe foreign purchaser in question and, thereupon, 
any registered exporter selling mica to such ynirchasei' shall be deemed to have attempted to 
defeat the Scheme. 

27. (i) In addition to fixing minimum prices a.s yirovidcd above the Regional Committee 
shall deal with such matters of regional int(*re.«t as are allotted to it by the Board, 

(ii) All decisions of the Regional Committee shall immediately be communicated to the- 
Board and to the other Regional Committees. 

28. (i) Any Regional Committee aggrieved by a decision of another Regional Committee* 
shall within fifteen days of receiving intimation Biereof inform the Board of its objection. 
At the .same time it shall send intimation of its objection to the other Regional Committees. 

(ii) On receipt of the objection the Secretary of the Board shall call a meeting of the 
Arbitration Committee to consider the objection. 

(iii) The Board or the President of the Board may at their own instance call a meeting 
of the Arbitration Committee to re-consider any decision of a Regional Committee. Such 
action must be taken within fifteen days of receipt of intimation of the decision. 

(iv) The decision of the Arbitration Committee shall be final and binding, and shall, for 
the purposes of the Scheme, be deemed to be the decision of the Regional Committee whose 
action was called into question. 

29. The Board may, by general or special order, exempt from some or all the provisiona 
of this Scheme the export of any mica, in crude, partly manufactured or fully manu^ctured 
form. 

30^ The Marketing Control Scheme .shall he financed by a percentage lew on the value of* 
all mica exports. 
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^ APPENDIX VIII 

.i HKI’Olir os THE OCCUIUIENCE OF SlLlCOSIS \410NGST THE MICA MINERS BY Db. A. RaHMAN, 
Assistant’ Director of Ptjbuc Health, Chotanagpur Circus, Ranchi. 

The inquiry into the occurrence of silicosis was carried out hy me on 21st May 1946 and 
again from the 4th to 6th June, 1945 in the Kodarma and Gawan Areas in the District of 
H^azaribagh. As it was desired that the facts regarding the extent of this disease should be 
placed as early as possible before the Mica Inquiry Committee for their consideration by the 
end of June, 1945, a hurried survey was made and for this the Mica Controller, Bihar 
aelected a tew mines belonging to (he three important Companies. These selected mines 
were distributed over different localities in the mica bearing tracts of Bihar and were thought 
to be fairly representative in character. 

2. The mica b(?lt of Bihai' is a hilly tract of country rovered witli jungles which at places 
are very dense. It occupies the northern portion of the District of Hazaribagh and small 
portions of the southern extremities of the Districts of Gaya and Monghyr. The mica belt 
is roughly 60 rnile.s long and about 16 mih's wide aiifl contains nearly 1000 mines of different 
‘magnitnd(\ 

3. The iiidusli'v has iiccn in cxistcuicc f(»r a long tim«>. but the mining methods are still 
crude and mostly nuuiual. Recjait developnumts in electricity necessitated an increase in the 
output of mica and this could be met by the introduction of machinery. In almost all the 
mines during the first year or two hand drills are used, but are subsequently replaced by 
'machine drills as soon as the yield shows a better prospect. In most of the mines that I hod 
‘the opportunity to in.spccl it was found that machine drilling was introduced in about the 

year 1951 but in all such eases it w^as the dry drill that was installed. 

4. The fact that dust concentration in the mines was a source of serious debility and in 

eome cases a cause of death amongst the miners must have been noticed by most of the 

owner.s and managcis of the mines, in consequence which wet drilling wa.s adopted by 
Boir.e of them. Although a few of tiu* companu's have now' adopted the wet method in 

some of their mipes, there are still a large number of them wlicn’e the dry drilling 

is still being rontinueM,!. 'fhe reason why wet drilling is not adopted as n universal method 
mmy be due to the fact that the manager.^ .and the proprietors of the mines were not in a 
position to realise the extent of damage caused by dry drilling. The drillers very frequently 
left their jobs and returned to their homos during the rains to look after their own fields. 
During this period of absence they either died or were sufficiently disabled for mining work. 
Those who could return to the mines seldom joined the companies whore they were formerly 
employed. Such fnM|u(*nt changes could make a study of this pi'oblern hardly possible. The 
second reason for not adopting the wet method may bo due to the fact, that the progress of 
work with wot drill is usually slow as it froquently gets clogged and ’much valuable time 
is lost. This certainly is neither liked by the iniimrs nor the mine owmor.s. Tlie third and 

•perhaps the most potent reason against adopting the wot nudbod is the extra cost involved 
in the installation consisting of pumping airangements with long lengths of pipes and hose. 
In some cases even if a. company can afford to bear the cost of installation, there is hardly 
water enough for pumping. 

5. SUicosis , — It is the outstanding occupational disease with which the mica industry or 
any other industry which requires rock drilling is concerned. Its diagnosis is dffficnlt without 
the help of X’rnys. The disease is progressive and almost incurable. The progress can, 
however lie arrested by only removal of the patients from the environments. A few drugs 
'have been used for eliminating the silica deposits from the lungs, but the results are still 
far from satisfactory. The chemical composition and the size of the dust particles seems to 
have an important nearing as causative agent of the disease, but it is beyond the scope of 
‘this report. Further investigation on this line will be necessary. 

6. MpjKor! of InveMifjnHonfi . — For the purpo.^^e of this investigation with a view to 
determine the extent of this disease the following mines belonging to the three reputed 
'firms were selected. The details with regard to the date of starting, method of mining and 
^progress work are given in appendix I to VTI^ of the report. 

(1) Ohiistien Mining Company Limited. 

fa) Khalaktambi Mica Mines. (Kodarma zone in Reserve Forest). 

(b) Jamunia Sarangi Mine. (Gawan zone). 

(2) Messrs. Choturam Horilram Ltd. 

(al Tanhi Mica Mine (In Reserve Forest). 

(b) Sofia Mica Mine (In Reserve Forest). 

(c) Burhia Mica Mine (Jora Simar). 

(d) Charky Tilaya Mine. 

(3) Indian Mica Supply Company Ltd, 

(a) Baraaingha Mine. (Dhab Area). 


^Omitted. 
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7. From the details’ furmahed about the mines it will be evident that dry drilling is being 
carried out m almost all the mines except in the three mines Khalaktambi and Jamunin 
^rangi of^nrestien Mining Co. Ltd., and Barasingha Mine of the Indian Mica Supply Co. 
In the nrst named mmo wet drilling was started in 1W2 and in the other two since 


8. Out of the (Inlkrs working in the seven Helected mines 1 could examine only 52. 
iiie rest of the drilmrs were not available as they had left for their homes in the neighbour- 
ing villages. )ut of 52 drilleis examined 16 were found to have worked as such for only a 
lew months, a period too short to show any .signs of silicosis or any respiratory trouble 
rrom the general appearance these persons appeared to he healthy, rhe particulars of such 
cases were, therefore, not recorded. 

9. The particulars that have been recorded in the case of those driihns who have worked 
lor more than two years had to be elicited with some difficulty and coaxing as in spite of my, 
attempt to allay their fears they were too reluctant, to give out tlie truth even about their 
own health. The thought of inclining thi* displeasure of the cinplovers was too prominent 
in their mind. 

10. Valuable and roJiaiih- informations were gatiiered from Mr. S. (’. Dutta, Mauugor of 
Khalaktambi Division and from Mr. Bijuikali Muklierjec, Manager of liarasingba Mines 
about occurrence of silicosis amongst tlie drilUu’.s. 'liiese two olticeis had sufficient experience 
of mining work and kni'w tlieir stafl* intiniatrlv. 'Difsi’ part icMhus iiavc ht*.(Mi recoi*dt‘d under 

case numbers 5 to 8 and 20 to 34. 

11. It was very interesting to discuss tiie subjeel of ^ilil•osi.s with Mr. Cliaiidmull 
Hajgaria, the proprietor of the India Mica Supply Co,, who gave histories of 4 cases of 
silicosis among the superior staff of the mine Hr took a keen interest in the welfare of 
his staff and got them X rayed at lianehi. 'Pile four X'ray lilms received from him ure being 
sent with his permission along with this report* for examination by the Committee. The 
films will show the exlcnv of filuosis of the lung and the dan.age stone dust can produce in 
the delicate lung tissue. At Kodarimi I met aiul examined the three jiersons out of the four 
for whom the plates were available, 'i'he details of these cases have also been ricorded under 
case numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

12. Dr. (b P. Tripathy, the Chief Mt'dical Officer. Messrs. Choturam Ilorilram Ltd. 
staU?d that one Balm Ilarendranath .Sinha fornuudy in the employ of the company a» shift 
incharge in one of the mines showed symptoms of silicosis, hut his imniediate removal from 
the en\:ironments brought, about an airest of the disease (ease No. 56). 

13. On my way to Kodarma on the 3rd June. 1945 1 had an opportunity to discuss th# 
subject with Dr. H. Basil, the Civil Surgeon of Mnnbhurn who happened to be at ITa/<aribagb 
to give evidence in court. He related of a case of silicosi.s in one Mr. Nirm d Kumar Mitm 
who was in the employ of Chrestien Mining (io. Ltd. and received treatment from him when 
he was in-charge of Nawada Hospital as Assistant Surgeon (case No. 57). 

14. Attempts were also n.ad(' to obtain ovidem'e of the disease from dispensary record# 
In April, 1944 while inspecting the Ciharky I'ilaya Mines I examined the records of the 
dispensary at Tilaya attached to the mica factory and mines of Messrs. Choturam Horilram 
Limited. From the records it was not. possible for me to detect any disease peculiar to the 
mica industry. During my last visit to Kodarma I tried to obtain clues to the occurrenoe 
of this disease, but I regret to say that due to the absence of the Medical Officer of Kodarma 
Hospital I was not successful. A second opportunity was. however, not available. 

16. Messrs. Choturam Horilram Ltd. have provided a dispensary at Dubonr and the 
Medical Officer, .T)r. Jadnhir Jha was good enough to furnish nr.c with particulars of same 
important diseases. These, are furnished below. It will be evident from the table that 
during the last four years the numlier of hmg casc.s (Asthma and Bronchitis) were in no 
way negligible. Bronchitis, Asthma and pain in the chest nre usually the early symptoms 
of .silicosis. Dr. Jha further stated that the figures supplied by him related to such cases 
as attended the dispensary from a radius of only 3 to 4 mih's. The cases that occurred ill 
the more distant mines were not properly recorded, though medicines for their treatment 
wore supplied from the dispensary. 

Casf,H treated in Duhour Dispensary 


Disease 




1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Asthma . 



• • • 

6 

9 


11 

Bronohitis^ 


, . , 

. . • 

323 

224 


144 

Malaria^. 



. 

330 

707 

673 

854 

Skin disease. . 


. . 


372 

162 

92 

196 

Dyspepsia 

. • 

. 

. 

90 

486 

464 

101 


16. During this hurried survey, I had also occasion to study the actual conditions nnder 
which some of the labourers had to work at the screening of mica splittings in the mica 
lattories. This portion of the factory work was also very dusty and workers had to ixiihale 
fine mica dust during the 8 hours of their duty. Although no cases of lung trouble could be 
detected then as most of the workers at the screens were on their jobs for only a few months, 
I am of opinion that constant inhalation of mica dust will, in the long run, produce delete* 
rious effect. 


•Not forwarded by the Director of Public Health. Bihar, g 
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17. 8yfi(ypm of -It has been stated above that I could examine only 52 drillers during 

my investigation, but as 16 of them had worked for a few inontihs only, their cases had not been 
recorded. The case of 36 drillers who worked for more than two years are given below. 
In addition to these, particulars were obtained from otlier sources about 21 cases who hard 
shown symptoms of the disease. The symptoms described WT.re those of early cases of 
Tuberculosis. Silicosis lesembles Tuberculosis except that in the former there is no fever 
so long as Tuberculosis has not supervened. 

' I. The India Mica Supply Go. Ltd., Barasingha Mines where dry drilling was carried out 
from 1936 to 1942 and wet drilling since 1943. 

(Jane No. 1. — Mr. V. K. V'. Nambiar, aged 36. years, Mine Superintendent, carried out 
mining work since 1931, supervising dry drilling (in other mines of the Company) had cough 
in 1935 and blood in the sputum, was treated at Giridili taking 2 months rest. He had 
an attack of pneumonia in 1936. He is now better luit gets occasional cough and a feeling 

lethargy. His X’ray iilm is enclosed. 

Case No» 2. — Mr. A. K. Meiion, aged 30 years, joined mining work in 1934 as a shift 
incharge. After 3 years of work at dry drilling he got severe pain all over his chest and 
back with vomiting tendency which continued till he left underground work. He had 
evening rise (»f temperature, up to 101 degrees with persiiirations during the night. He 
had (!ough but no blood in his sputum. He is now engaged on overground work and though 
he feels better, he does not look quite healthy. His X’ray film is enclosed. 

, fV/Atfi No, 3.- - Mr. Siifiodh Han jan Hoy, aged 32 years, joined the company in 1936 as a 
Bliift Incharge. His first symptoms appeared after 9 motiths of underground work starting 
with pain in the chest with evening rise of temperature. Before he entered the Company’s 
service he was in perfect health. On the day of rny visit he was in bed with a rise of 
temperature. His X’ray film is enclosed. 

Case No. 4. — Mr. Uyan Sinlia, joined tin? eoiwfmny in 1937. suffi c'd from cough and pain 
in the chest, and left work in 1944. He returned to his nativi' home in the District of 
Manbhurn where ho is reported to he well. (Particulars obtained from Mr. Menon, case 
No 2). 

(Jase No. 5. — Alijau Mian, son of Gahan Mian of village Deotau P. S. Gawan (Hazari- 
bagh) Jifter about 3 years of work as a dry machiu(‘ driller, got, an attack of (^ough and 
dyspnea, returned home and died of fever and cough. He was in perfect heailth when he 
Joined the conijuiny. (Particulnrs obtained from Mr. T>. K. Mnkhcrjee. Barasingha Mine 
Manager). 

Cane No, 6. — Wall Mohammad, brother of Alijau Mian (case No. 5) was in good health 
when he joined as a driller, got the same symptoms as that of his brother after three yeara 
of work and died of fever and cough. (From B. K. Mukhto’jee). 

('ane No. 7.— Abdur Kahman, son of Ramzan Mian of village Deotan P. 8. Gawan, 

Worked as a dry machine driller for about, three years, got cough, pain in the che.st with 

a rise of temperature and died of 'riiberiailosi.s. ^From B. K. Mukherjee). 

Cane No. 8. — Mahadeo Gope, son of Jago Gopc, worked at the dry machine drill for about 
three years and died of symptoms similar to that of Tuberculosis. (Mr. Miikherjee’s state- 
ment). 

Oane No. 9. — Kaviinan, aged 25 years, has been working in the company for 4 years. For 
2 years he did hand drilling and for the last 2 years he is at tlie machine (wet drilling). 

He is in fairly good health and has none of the symptoms of silicosis. 

Cant No. 10.— Shahadat, brother of Kariman (case No. 9) worked in the Tharkatti Minoi 
el the Indian Mica Supply Company Limited as a dry machine driller for about three or 
four vears and died of fever and cough with blood in sputum. (Statement of Kariman, case 
No 9) 

Cane No. 11. — Shyam Gope, aged 25 years, worked at hand drill for three years and at 
wet machine drill for the last two years. He is in good health 

Cane No. 12. — Ali Hussain, aged 35 years has been working in the mine for al)Out 10 
years. He worked as an overground cooly for 5 years. He did dry drilling work intet- 
mittently for 3 years, working with the machine for 3 or 4 months at a time and tbeJI 
leaving it for some other type of work for about the same period. For the last two yeaflr 
he is working continuously at the wet drill. He has no complaints and is in good ImHh. 

Case No, 13. — Wahid Ali Mian, aged 30 years, working in the mine for th6 last 10 ytors. 
He is working at the wet machine drill for the last 2 years. He is in fairly good health. 

Cane No. 14.— Farid Mian, aged 20 years, working for 4 years iu mine, but for last 2 
years at wet drill. He is in good health. 

Oane No, 15. — ^Basharat Ali, aged 28 years, working in the mme lor 10 but at 

the machine drill (wet) for the last 2 years. He is in good health. 

11. Messrs. F. F. Chrestien and Company Limited, Puria Mine No. 2 (IChalaktambt 
Division) where dry drilling was done dtirihg 1942 and 1943 and then wet machine drilling. 
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Caie No. 16. — Bangloo Bhuinyaiii aged 30 years, worked with hand drill for 1 year and 
then with wet machine drill for about 2 years. He is in good health. 

Case No. 17.--Sobraa Dusadh, aged 32 years, was engaged as a cooly in the mine for 7 
years, did dry drilling for 1 year in Furia Mine No. 1, suffers from weakness of the limbs, 
cough and fever. He is doing light overground work for the last 6 months and is slightly 
better. 

Case No. 18. — Alluuddiu Khau, aged 40 years, belongs to North Western B'rontior 
Province, worked as a dry driller for 8 years at dapla Cen.ent Factory (overground work). 
He also worked at the dry drill inside mine for about 6 months at Furia No. 1, suffered 
from headache with pain in the chest and blood in accompanied with fever, 

was sent to Domchanch Hospital where he remained tor 1^ months. He has returned to 
the mine (underground) work and is doing wet drilling. Ho occasionally suffers from 
cough. His chest measurements, full inspiration and expiration were 35'' and 34", showing 
deficient expansions. His goneval health is bad. 

Case No, 19. — Akloo Bhuiyan, aged 40 years, is in Hie mine work for 15 years. He did 
baud drilling for 6 months only, but on account of pain in the chest, cough with blood in 
sputum and low fever, he was sent to Domchanch Hospital where ho remained for 7 months. 
He has returned back to duty doing light overground wmrk and occasionally wet drilling. 
He still suffers from pain in the chest. 

Case No. 20. — Lai Bihari 8ingh s/o Girdhar Singh of village Khataiigi, F. S. Itajauli 
(Gaya), did dry drilling for 3 or 4 years, suffered from cough and pain in the chest, returned 
home where he died of tuberculosis. (Particulars from Mr. S. C. Dutta, Divisional Manager, 
Khalaktambi). 

Casa No. 21. — Sohrai Rajwar s/o Sanichar Raj war of village Khatangi, did 15 years of 
drilling both hand and dry macJiine and died perhaps of Tuberculosis. (From Mr. S. C, 
Dutta). 

Case No. 22. — Birangi Bhuiyan s/o Jitan Bhuyan of village Khatangi, did dry machine 
drilling for about 4 years, returned home due to illness and died of Tubeiculosia (Mr. S, C. 
Dutta). 

Case No. 23. — Mahadco Bhuyan s/o Narain Bhuyan of village Jamuni P, S. Kajeuli, 
after about 5 years of work at dry machine drill, got fever and cough, and returned home 
and died of fever and cough. (From Mr. S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 24. — Kalia Bhuinyaii, brother of Mahadeo Bhuyan (case No. 23) had symptomi 
similar to his brother and died of Tuberculosis. (Mr. S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 25. — Ganpatia Bhuyan, brother of Mahadeo (case No. 25). His case wat 
similar to that of his brother, devidoping symptoms of tuberculosis after about 5 years of 
dry machine drilling. 

Case No. 26. — Etwa Bhuiyan, also a brother of Mahadeo, got symptoms like that of his 
brother and died. He had also worked at dry machine drill for about 6 years. (Mr. S. C, 
Dutta). 

Case No. 27. — Tepra Bhuyan s/o Doma Bhuiyan of Khatangi P. S. Hajauli, worked in 
one of the mines of the Company for 6 or 7 years and died of symptoms of Tuberculosis. 
(S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 28. — Dharawan, brother of Tepra (case No. 27) died of syjTtptoms similar to 
that of his brother. He worked at the dry machine drill for more than 5 years. (S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 29. — ^Perua, also a brother of Tepra, worked with his brother at the dry machine 
drill for about 5 years and died of symptoms of Tuberculosis. 

Case No. 30. — Shama Bhuinyaii of Sbahpur (Sirdala) in the District of Gaya had worked 
vSt Dry drills for a number of years and died of cough and fever. (S. C. Dutta). 

Case No, 31.— Kalia a brother of Shama (case No, 30) worked with his bi'other and died 
A few months after his brother's death of the same disease. (S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 32. — Ramlal also a brother of Shama worked with dry drill for more then 2 
years and died in the same year in which his brother died. (S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. 33. — Ram Kishun, a cousin of Shama belonging to the same village also died 

tuberculosis after 3 or 4 years of work at dry machine drill. (S. C. Dutta), 

Case No, 34. — Khubi Bhumyan of Shahpur (Sirdala) also worked with dry drills for 
.more than 5 years, got pain in the chest, cough with fever and died. (Mr, S. C. Dutta). 

Case No. o5.— Ganuan Bhuinyan, aged 30 years, worked for about 10 years intermitt^tly* 
at dry machine drill with periods of rest and employment in other types of work. About 
3 years back he had cough with blood in sputum, pain in the chest, weakness of the limbe 
and fever. He remained at home for 2 years but returned to the mining work again, but 
is put on light duty. He is in good health now. 

Case No. 36.— Jethua Bhuinyan, aged 32 years, worked with hand drills and for 1 yeay 
'at dry machine drilly got pain in the chest with cough and blood in the sputum which still 
persists. He has occasional fever also. For the last one year he is engaged as a Bbrdar 
^mnrground. His chest expansion was deficient. (Inspiration 33' expiration 32^). 
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Case No, 37* — Budhan Bhuinyan, aged 25 years, did wet drilling only for 2 years. He 
has pain in tlie chest, but no cough. He is in good health. 

C<me No, 38. — Cluxnian Rajwar, aged 26 years, did hand drilling for a few years. He 
ia now at the wet drilling for the last hve months, has pain in the chest bttt appeared 
perfectly healthy. 

Case No, 30.— Jethu Bhuinyan, aged 20 years, is at wet drill for about 2 years, has na 
cough, but occasional pain in the cheat. He is in fairly good health. 

6’flsc No. 40. — Yasin Mian, aged 25 years, did dry drilling work intermittently for about 

4 three years in Choturam Horilram Co. Ltd. He worked at the dry machine drill for a few 
months at a time with periods of employment on overground work. Now he is at wet 
drilling for last 1 year. He has no complaints and looks healthy. 

Jamunia Sarangi Mines (Gawan Area of F, F. Chr^stien Co. Ltd.) 

Ga»t No, 41. — Parmeswar Sahu, aged 30 years, is working in the mine for 18 years. He 
did 5 years of band drilling and about 4 years of dry machine drilling. He is in perfect 
health. 

Cast No. 42. — Sukhi Chamar, aged 30 years, has been working in the mine for 12 years, 
8 years at hand drill and 4 years at dry machine drill. He hail severe cough about 2 years 
back. His chest expansion was deficient. 

Case No. 43. — Hiraman Gope, aged 35 years, did hand drilling for 3 years and dry 
machine drilling for 5 years, has no compla nts and is in good health. His chest expansion’ 
was good. (Inspiration 34^ expiration 32'"). 

Case No. 44. — Ararit Pasi, aged 25 years, did dry machine for 5 years. His chest 
expansion is deficient. (Inspiration 32'' expiration 31''). But he appeared in perfect health. 

Vase No. 45. — Bhattu Barhi, aged 46 years, u sardar worked occasionally at hand and 
dry drills for more than 2 years and then supervised work for about 25 years but never 
sunered from cough or pains in the chest. 

Case No. 46.— Huro Gope, aged 25 years, worked in the mine for 12 years, did dry 
machine drilling for 4 or 6 years. His chest expansion is good. (Inspiration 36" expira* 
tion 33"). He is m perfect health. 

Case No. 47,— Loknath Koiri, aged 25 years, did 6 years of hand drilling and 4 years of 
dry machine drilling, has occasionally attack of pa n in" the chest and weakness of the l.mbs. 
His chest expansion was deficient. (Inspiration 35" expiration 34"). Ho is not in good 
health. 

Case No. 48. — Bakar Mian, aged 25 years. He is working in the mine for 8 years, did 
3 years of dry drilling. He is in fairly good health. 

Case No. 49. — Bhargoo Gope, aged 28 years, is working in the mine for 10 years, did 

5 years of dry drilling work. His cheat expansion was good. (Inspiratbn 34" expiration 
30"). He is in perfect health. 

Case No. 50. — Bhattu Chamar, aged 33 years is working in the mine for the last 10 
years, 2 years with dry machine drilling. Ho is in perfect health. 

Case No, 61. — Barhan Pasi, aged 20 years is in the mine for 6 years, at dry drilling for 
the last 4 years. He occasionally gets cough and pain in the chest but gets well after a 
rest for one or two months. He is now in good health His chest expansion was good. 
(Inspiration 33" expiration 31"), 

III. Messrs. Choturam Horilram, Sotia Mines. 

Case No. 62. — Bhikhwa a dry machine driller worked in the mine Shamsunia mine belonging: 
to the company got tuberculosis after working at the dry machine drill for about 3 years. 
(Statement of Babu Gobardhan Mukherjee, Mine Manager). 

Tanhi Mines 

Case No. 53.— Bhadey Singh was engaged in dry drilling for last 3 years, got tuberculosis- 
and died. (Mr. Shambhu Nath Chatter jee. Assistant Manager). 

Case No. 54. — Paryag Rajwar, aged 25 years, did 3 years of dry machine drilling. Ha 
aulters occasionally from cough but gets well when he leaves work. 

Case No. 55. — Mathura Rajwar, aged 30 years, did dry machine drilling for 2 years, but 

in good health and has no complaints. 

Burhia Mines 

C(fse No. 56. — Babu Harendra Nath Sinha was a shift incharge in Choturam Horilram 
Co. Ltd., was subjected <o drilling dust, got cough and pain in the chest. He leH 
company and is now in good health. (Dr. 0. P, Tripathy) ^ 

Case No. 57.— Babu Nirmal Kumar Witra belonging to F. F. Chrestien Company Lunttedi 
worked inside mme for a number of years, got symptoms of silicosis and received treatment 
%t Nawada Hospital. (Dr. H. Bose, Civil Surgeon, Manbhum). 
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18. iSummirif and Infarcnce ^* — From the history of the cases giveu above it will apneikr 
that out of 67 cases examined or for whom particulars were obtained, 37 showed posttivo 
signs of silicosis. The remaining 20 cases who showed no symptoms of the disease have been 
classified according to the type of work they did. 


5 Cases (Nob* 13, 14, 15 and 37) 

3 Cases (Nos. 9, 11 and 16) . 

1 Case (No. 88) . . 

1 Case (No. 12) • . . . 

1 Cose (No. 40) ... . 

2 Cases (Nos. 41 and 43) 

6 Cases (Nos. 44, 46, 48, 49, 60 and 66) 

1 Case (No. 46) ... . 


Wet drilling only for 2ymrBOr' 
more. 

Hand drilling and wet drilling 
for 2 years or more. 

Hand drilling and wet driliing for 
5 montlis only. 

Dry Machine drill for 3 years but 
intermittently and wet drilling 
for 2 years. 

Dry machine drilling for 3 years 
•but intermittently and wet 
machine drilling for one year. 

Hand drilling for more than 2 
years and dry machine drill for 
more than 2 yean. 

Dry machine drill only for more 
than 2 years. 

Hand drill, dry drill for more than. 
2 >ear8 tmd supervising dry 
drill work. 


From the above it will, appear tliat all the drillers wlio worketi al the wet machine drills 
showed no symptoms of the disease. Two cates (Nos. 12 and 40) did dry machine drilling tor 
very short period at a time with intervciiiug ])criods of rest and thus escaped. The case 
of 9 persons who did dry drilling for more than 2 years cannot be explained. Most- of these 
people belong to the Jaiiiimiffc Sarangi Mines of Gawan Area. It has been stated in the 
foregoing paragraphs that- the size and the chemical composition of the stone particles have 
important bearing in the causation of the disease. In Gawan Area the character of the stone 
particles may be different. Further investigation on the above line is, therefore, nec(‘ss{iry. 
Wherever dry drilling has l>een carried out and the drillers were exposed continuously to the 
stone dust, symptoms of silicosis have been noticed with ultimate death from tuberculosis. 
Mr. S. C. Dutta, Divisional Manager, Khalaktambi gave histories of cases with death amongst 
the drillers of the mine he was incharge. He further stated that hi' knew of many instances 
in village Doobour and Bishuiipur where several families have been ruined as all the able 
bodied men working in the mines with dry drills died of tuberculosis. I have personally 
Been the working conditions inside the mines with dry drills, followed by blasting and found 
that the high dust concentration in the blind winges or drives caused cxiusiderable discomfort. 
It is bound to prove injurious in the long run, if exposures are continuous. 

19 , Recommendations. — (i) The survey shows clearly that llip dry drilling method of mining 
is positively* injurious. The practice should be stopped as c^rly as possible and if necessary 
by legislation. Wet drilling has already been started in some of the mines and is in progress 
for the last 2 years, The method no doubt appears to be an improvement over the dry oik*,. 
but the result of the method are to be further studied. 

(ii) In order to safeguard the health of the drillers amongst w’hom death rate appears to- 
be high it will be necessary to have a strict medical examination of all persons employed 
for drilling work inside mines or for mica screening work in mica factories. Such a person 
should also be XVayed before he starts service and again once a year for 2 years a,Tid then, 
again every six months. If at any stage the X’ray films show increased hilar shadow or 
bronchial infections, the person should be asked to go on leave for at least six months. On 
return from leave another X’ray film should be taken and if no improvement is noticed he 
should not be allowed to do any drilling or screening work at all. 

(iii) For the treatment of the miners a well-equipped hospital with sufficient number of 
beds and arrangements for taking X’ray films should be provided at Kodarma. The 
prevalent disease and the mining population in the whole of the mica belt should be kept in 
view while providing the hospital accommodations. 

(iv) In some of the mines the miners Imve been nsjng castor oil lamps which «ve out* 
mium smoke and soot. The use of electricity inside mines should be enforced, but this may 
be done after the war. 

(v) Darine the investigation I noticed that the areas near about Kodarma were very 
malarious and epidemics of cholera also broke out almost every year. Hookworm disease is- 
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Umo proiK^inent ia these mines as it is in other mines of the province. The general sanitation 
If the aria indnding housing condition and ^ater supply is bad and requires improvement. 
In some of Uie mines drinking water has to be carried for considerable distances in earthen 
pitchers or has to be transported through motor trucks. The sources from which the water 
is taken is liable to gross pollution. The formation of a Mines Board of Health therefore 
seems to be necessary. 

20. Before I conclude I must express my grateful thanks to Mr. L. J. Lucas, the Mica 
Controller, Bihar for j^acting for me the representative mines belonging to the three reputed 
firms and for providing facilities for my investigations. To Mr. E. Watson, the Director 
and to Mr. W. G. Richards of Chrestien Mining Co. Ltd. I am extremely grateful for 
mving me eveiy possible help in carrying out the investigation. To Mr. Choturam and Mr. 
Chandmull Rajgaria I am very grateful for the opportunity they gave me to discuss the 
subject of Silicosis with them and for the facilities they provided me during my visit. I 
also acknowledge gratefully the help and assistance I received from Jani and Mr. A. N. 
Kalia, the Assistant Zone Managers of Chrestien Mining Company Limited and from Dr. 
0. P. Tripathy and Mr. H. K. Misra of Chotulal Company Limited and from Mr. V. K. V. 
*^ambiar, Mine Superintendent! of India Mica Supply Co. 
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^Valiies m Columns 53» 56, 57 to be given as indicated by brackets, namely the totals of Serials 1—9, 10, 11—16, 16, 17. 
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APPKjNDIZ xi 

Comments on Som£ Clavseb of im Mica Control Obdkb, 1940 

(1) Clause 1. — This clause applies to the entire Province of Bihar certain provisions of a 

generM nature^ and restricts tlie other provisions to what are called “controlled areas”. A 

eimilar provision will be required for the proposed legislation and, if the law is to be 

effective, the general sections must apply to the whole of India. For instance, clause 17 
provides that no person shall transport or remove any mica from any place in Bihar to any 
place outside Bihar unless he carries in resi>ect oi the mica an authorisation in form G, and 
clause 18 provides that any magistrate or police officer or any other person authorised in this 
behalf by the Provincial Government may seize any mica which he has reason to believe is 
ibeing transported or removed in contravention of the provisions of clause 17. The provisions 
of these two clauses are elective so long as the mica which is being transported is within 
the borders of the Province of Bihar. Once it has got outside those limits, the person, in 

whose custody the mica is, is free to do what he pleases with the mica in spite of the 

particulars noted in the authorisation in form G, and no magistrate or police officer or other 
person will be entitled under the law to interfere. This necessity for the new law to be 
operative throughout India is an argument in support of legislation by the Central Legislature. 

(2) Clause 2, Definitions. 

(a) This clause does not define “waste mica”. A definition appears to be desirable. In 
the definitions of ‘%lock mica” and “mica dump”, the expression “refuse mica” is used. 
The term “waste mica” seems preferable. 

(b) “Manufactured mica” is defined as meaning “mica in any form other than the form 
of crude mica, block mica, chillas or splittings”. To be complete this definition requires 
mention of “waste mica”. The definition, however, is merely negative and not very satis- 
(factory. Hitherto, manufactured mica was exempt from the jirovisions of the special mica 
law [vide sections 4(2) (a) and 10(1) (b) of the Bihar and Orissa Mica Act and clauses 4(2) (a) 
and 10(1) (B) of the Mica Control Order]. Now it is intended to bring manufactured mica 
under control; see, for example, our proposals regarding marketing and the submission of 
returns. Hence, a better definition appears to be desirable. 

(c) “Mica dump” is defined as meaning “any collection of mica refuse or of material 
containing mica”. Perhaps, it would be better to define it as a collection of refuse consisting 
wholly or largely of mica. 

(d) “Splitter” is defined as “a person who is employed by a splitting contractor to split 
block mica”. A splitter may be employed by a licensee or by a registered proprietor, and the 
i^)litting8 may be prepared from chillas as well as from block. The definition, therefore, 
seems to require modification. Judging from the exemptions in clause 4(2) (c) and the proviso 
to clause 15(1), the intention seems to be to define a home splitter. 

(e) “Splitting contractor” is defined as “a person who receives block mica from a mica 
manufacturer for the purpose of splitting such block mica”. Perhaps a beiter definition 
would be, “a person who receives block mica and/or chillas from a licensee or registered 
proprietor for preparing splittings therefrom by means of splitters”. 

(5) Clause 4(2) (c). — ^This clause exempts from the necessity of a pass the possession by a 
splitting contractor or splitter of splittings, chillas or block mica of Grade No. 6 or less. 
According to our recommendations, the exemption should extend only to Grade No. 5^ or 
less, and the Mica Warden’s Board should be empowered to extend it, where necessary, to 
Grade No. 5. Further, the exemption should apply only to block, chillas and eplittinps in 
the poBSesston of the splitting contractor or home splitter in the due course of their business. 

(4) Clause 4(3). — ^Where a licence ceases to be in force or is cancelled, this clause gives the 
licensee time to dispose of his mica. Similar provision is necessary for a proprietor or a 
prospector, whose certificate or permit has ceaset} to be in force or has been cancelled. 

(5) Clause 10. — This clause relates to the keeping of accounts by licensees and registered 
proprietors. Accounts ehould also be kept by the holders of prospector’s permits. Further, 
the accounts should include particulars as to manufactured mica. 

J6) Clause 16(1). — The proviso to this sub-clause permits a splitting contraotor or ephtter 
without » pass to remove from any place in the occupation of a licensee or regi^red proprie- 
tor, other than a mica mine or a mica dump, chillas or block mica of Grade No. 6 or less. 
The grade, according to our recommendations, should be 51 or below, with power to the 
Mica Warden's Board to raise the limit to Grade No. 5. far as splitting contractors are 
concerned, there is no reason why they should not carry a pass covering mica w»hich they are 
removing from the godown of the licensee or registered proprietor. Further, it should be 
clear that the exemption applies only in favour of mica carried lor ’home-splitting. We 
would suggest, also, that there should be a limit of quantity, s«^ ten seers per person, of 
the amount of mica which may be qirried without a pass under this proviso. 

(7) damts 15 and 18.— These two clauses provide different methods of disposing of mica 
s^sed isf pablio authoorities. It would ippear to he simpler to provide a common method of 
disposal iia both these cases. 
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(8) Clause 24. — This clause empowers the Controller, with the previous approval of the 
Commissioner, to delegate any of the powers or duties conferred or imposed on him by this 
Order to any magistrate of the first class. The clause appears to be unneceseary, 

(9) Clauses 8, 9, 13, 14 and 22. — Th<).se clauses deal with diggers, a class of persons who 
formerly used to prospect for mica. In view of our recommendations regarding prospector*! 
permits, these provisions are no longer required. 

(10) Power to make rules . — Provision for this purpose was not necessary under the Mica 
Control Order. It will be necessary in the new legislation. We think, it would be moai 
convenient to vest this power in the Provincial Government. As was provided in the Bihif 
and Orissa Mica Act, the rules should be made after previous publication. 
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APPENDIX XII 
Advance Repoht 

With reference to the disposal of surplus mica stocks, this Committee has been asked by 
the Government of India to advise, in advance of its general report, whether any control of 
the marketing of mica is necessary after the Joint Mica Mission stops pu}chasing mica and, 
ii so, the nature of the control and the extent to which it should operate in regard to 
existing stocks. 

2. Very recently the Joint Mica Mission has assured the trade in India that Governmental, 
stocks of mica will be disposed of in consultation with the Government of India and with 
due regard to the post-war needs of the mica industry.^ The Committee understands that a 
similar assurancie has been given to the mica trade in the United Kingdom by His Majesty’s 
Ministry of Supply, and that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is to dispose of its 
stocks “in an orderly fashion without upsetting ordinary trade’’. It appears, therefore, to 
be fully recognised tliat the disposal of mica stocks accumulated by the Allied Governments 
by their purchases during the war must be so managed that the mica industry is not pre- 
judicially affected. This necessarily follows from the fact that the stocks were built up in 
conditions in which the producers in India were compelled to sell their product to a purchaser, 
who besides having the monopoly of purchase was in a position to fix the price at which the 
mica changed hands. As this conclusion is accepted, it is unnecessary to stress the reasons in 
support of it. 

3. Independently of the present reference, the Committee had already considered whether 
any control of marketing will be necessary after the Joint Mica Mission ceases its purchases 
and before the report of this Committee is implemented. Tt appeared to the Committee desir- 
able that, in order not to lose the benefit of the standardisation introduced by the Joint Mica* 
Mission, and in order to make easier the adoption of such new standards as might later 
be decided on in accordance with the recommendation of this Committee, the Mission standards, 
should continue. For this purpose, the Mica Inspectorate should remain in existence and 
the organisation should be financed by an export levy on mica. This Inspectorate would 
inspect all exports of mica, and refuse export licences for any consignments which arc cither 
sub-standard or super-standard. Apart from this control, trade should be free and prices 
uncontrolled. The Mica Controller in Bihar and the Director of Industries in Madras should, 
where necessary, be the channel through which exporters in this country and importers abroad 
can get into touch with each other. 

4. On that occasion the Committee deliberately refrained from considering the question 
of the disposal of accumulated stocks as it understood that this problem was being dealt with 
by the Government of India. On re-examining the problem from this point of view, there 
does not appear to the Committee to be any reason to modify the conclusions previously 
arrived at. All that is necessary in addition is the laying down of some principle for the 
disposal of stocks, or the establishment of some agency for this purpose. 

5. The Committee finds itself hopelessly handicapped in laying down any principle of 
disposal. In order to do this it mnst know, firstly what the stocks are likely to be when the 
Mission ceases to operate and, secondly what the demand for mica is likely to be from then 
onwards. There are many uncertain factors on which the first point depends. When the* 
Mission procurement will cease is still a matter for speculation, and the Mission does not 
feel able to tell the Committee even approximately what the stock is likely to be. Similarly, 
it is not possible to know the second point. For several years mica has been passing through 
new channels to feed new demands created by the war. The necessity for war purposes will 
continue, though perhaps not to the same degree of intensity. At the same time trade will be 
resumed through normal channels for civilian needs. It is unlikely that, in these circumstan- 
ces, a forecast can be made with any accuracy regarding the nature and extent of the demand 
for mica. 

6. The resumption of purchase for ordinary civilian needs after a. long period of stoppage, 
in addition to the demand for military purposes that still remains, may result in a demand 
which the producers in India may find it difficult or impossible to cope with. In such circums- 
tances, the surplus demand may be met from the accumulated stodts, which may be quickly 
liquidated in this manner. This is one possibility, 

7. The figures of stock accumulated in India up to the 30th June, 1945, as reported to the 
Committee by the Joint Mica Mission, indicate that the accumulations are likely to consist 
mainly of splittings. As regards the position abroad, there is a big accumulated stock in the 
United States of America in the Stock Pile. This consists of 5,000,000 lbs. ol splittiogs and 
1,000,000 lbs. of block. By an Act of Congress this accumulation cannot lie liquidated uof il 
three years after the State of Emergency has ended. XTnlese a change olwfmlby leads to an 
amendment of the Act of Congress, the Stock Pile mica does not enter into the tminediato 
nrcblem. Regarding other accumulations abroad, th') Committee has before it only amjee 
tnres made by the Trade in India from the inquiries of intending parchasciv ahtoed reUtiV^ 
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to transactions in mica subsequent to the expected early withdrawal of the Joint Mica 
M ission. Ihe conjectuies are that there is very little acouniulation abroad, either in 
Government or in private hands. If this conjecture is correct, the problem is likely to be 
inainly one of disposing of large stocks of splittings. On this assumption, a method of 
disposal has been suggested to the Committee which appears to it to provide a way of 

disposing of stocks without seriously afiecting the normal trade. It proceeds on the 

basis that the export of splittings will bear to the c.^Y>ort of block a higher yiroportion 

than was the case before the war. In that case the surplus above the pre war propor- 
tion may be supplied from the accumulated stock. For the first six months after the 

cessation of the operations of the Joint Mica Mission, trade will be allowed to proceed 

along normal channels. At the end of this period the figuro; of the exports of block 

and splittings will be com pa red. If ihe quantity of tepliUings exceeds the normal 
pre-war proportion, the authority controlling the uccumukited .stoik will be authorised 
to release for sale during the next six months the amount of this excess. The position 
will be reviewed again after every succeeding period of six months. The success of 
this method will depend on the demand for splittings being very considerable as 
compared with that for block. This i.s a second jmssibility. 

8. There are other possibilities, but it will serve no useful purpose to consider them 
without any relation to the probable facts at the time the problem is likely to arise, 

9. The above suggestions, however, are emijectural. It is clear Unit tin? method most 

suitable for disposing of stocks equitably to ihe panties coiii'erned can only be decided on 
when all the determining factors are known, and tins should be done in consultation with 
all the parties. This Committee, therefore, recommends the formation of a Standing Com- 
mittee consisting of three members from the trade in India and three members lepresentiug 
the Government of India, the Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the United States respeetively. The three trade members may be ehoseii by ihe Kodartna 
Mica Mining Association, Kodarma, the Bihar Indusiries Association (Mica Seetion), Patna, 
and the ‘'Madras Mica Association, Oudiir, each of these associations nominating one member. 
This Standing Committee will review the position every six months and give directions 
regarding the disposal of stocks. This is the second of the two methods suggested in para- 
graph 4 above. 

10. To avoid any misunderstanding, the Committee wishes to make it clear that its propo.sa1 
for continuing the Joint Mica Mission standards independently of any other control over 
marketing is purely an ad itderim. arraugement. The Committee would bo very unhaorw 
to see it become permanent, without a proper consideration of the whole prohienv in the Jigtit. 
of the Committee's recommendations on the aubiact in its general report. 
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